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REPORT OF THE INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION 

To the Legislatture: 

The Industrial Commission herewith submits its annual report 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917. In accordance with the 
requirements of section 46 of the Labor Law, separate reports 
are submitted herewith of the operation of the various bureaus 
of the Commission. Specific reference to the work of those bureaus 
will not here be made. Following the practice established in 
the Commission's reports for 1915 and 1916, the report of the 
condition of the State Insurance Fund is made for the calei.dar 
year rather than for the fiscal year. That report, therefore, is 
for the year ending December 31, 19l7> which corresponds xAth 
the reporting period of all the stock and mutual companies, wliich 
like the State fund, must report upon their condition to the State 
Superintendent of Insurance. 

The work of the Department is well in hand and each bureau 
will be found to be working at the maximum capacity. The 
Department continues to suffer at times by reason of an injide- 
quate force. Appropriations for the present fiscal year are very 
generously in excess of last year's appropriation, but the appro- 
priations for additional force are not equal to the added respon- 
sibilities placed on the Commission by the enactment of new 
laws and amendments of the existing statutes. 

A table is annexed hereto setting forth the amounts appropri- 
ated and expended together with a statement of the cost of 
administering the Workmen's Compensation Law and managing 
the State Insurance Fund. The latter items are important, inas- 
much as the total cost of administering the Compensation Law 
has for the first time been assessed upon all the insurance car- 
riers and refunded into the State treasury, while the State Fund 
has paid back to the State, out of its premium income, the entire 
cost of managing its affairs. 

Through these two items, therefore, the State has received 
approximately a half million of dollars and the Workmen's Com- 
pensation Bureau has been at last placed on a self-sustaining 
basis, and without expense to the State. 

[91 
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10 New Yobk State Department of Labor 

ORGANIZATION 

On February 13, 1917, the former Secretary of the Com- 
mission, Henry D. Sayer, of Queens county, took office as a 
member of the Commission, appointed by the Governor for the 
full term of six years, to fill the vacancy created by the expira- 
tion of the term of William H. H. Kogers. 

The Commission appointed William S. Coffey, of Westchester 
county, as Secretary of the Commission in place of Mr. Sayer. 

Xo other change has been made in any of the administrative 
ojScers of the Department. There have been numerous changes 
in the personnel of the various bureaus. Employees who have 
been trained up in the work of the Department and who have 
become thoroughly familiar with the various provisions of our 
laws and the practice of the Commission, have been enticed into 
private employment at higher salaries than the Conmiission has 
been enabled to pay, with the result that the work of the Com- 
mission has greatly suffered and it has become increasingly 
difficult to obtain and retain competent clerical assistants. In 
these times of high costs and increased living expense, the Com- 
mission has been unable to hold its own in competition with 
private employers, and unless some greatly needed increases are 
allowed in the salaries of faithful and competent employees, 
the public service is going to suffer very greatly. 

The Commission has also lost a large number of its faithful 
employees, who have gone into the Army or Navy of the United 
States. The Commission desires to here record its sense of obli- 
gation to those who have gone in answer to their country's call 
to fight the battles of democracy. 

INDUSTRIAL COUNCIL 

The members of the Industrial Council continue to serve the 
Commission in an advisory capacity in an unselfish and whole- 
hearted manner. Again the Commission desires to call attention 
to the present provision of the law whereby the Council members 
are debarred from receiving any remuneration for their serv- 
ices or any reimbursement for their necessary traveling expenses. 
The Commission believes it unfair to expect either the labor mem- 
bers or the employer members io give their services to the State 
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at their own expense or at the expense of their organizations. 
Adequate provision should be made for a modest per diem allow- 
ance for days actuidly spent in service, together with their 
expenses. 

Changes in the personnel of the Council have been made as 
follows: 

Martin H. Christopherson, of Yonkers, appointed in place of 
Irving T. Bush, of New York, resigned. 

Theron S. Atwater, of New York, appointed in place of Edward 
J. Barcalo, of Buffalo, resigned. 

The Chairman of the Council, J. Mayhew Wainwright, of Port 
Chester, resigned to enter the military service of the United 
States. In his place Commissioner Sayer, of the Industrial Com- 
mission, was elected Chairman. 

WAR PROBLEMS 

At every point in the industrial field the war has created new 
and perplexing problems. While armies are being raised and 
trained and ships built to transport them and their supplies, the 
factories of the country have been strained to their utmost to 
produce the vital and necessary equipment and ordnance. The 
great problem is to procure maximimi production with a mini- 
mum of disturbed conditions. It has been demonstrated by the 
experience of other countries since the beginning of the conflict 
that the maximum of production in the long run cannot be pro- 
duced by increasing the hours of labor, nor by depriving the 
workers of their day of rest each week. Notwithstanding this 
an effort was made to place in the hands of the Commission the 
power to suspend any provision of the Labor Law under certain 
conditions. This effort, however, did not succeed and the Com- 
mission has no such broad powers as were sought to be placed 
upon them. 

Very great difficulty has, however, been experienced in the 
proper application of subdivision 5 of section 8-a of the Labor 
Law. Under that provision numerous applications have been 
made to the Commission for variations permitting certain firms 
or corporations to employ certain of their employees for seven 
days in the week. Early in the year the Commission adopted 
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the policy of requiring each applicant, when the basis of the 
application was war work for the government, to file with the 
Commission a certificate of approval signed by the head of the 
Federal department responsible for the execution of the contract 
Such approvals have been granted very sparingly. In cases 
where such approvals were obtained and filed with the Commis- 
sion, hearings have been held in accordance with the provisions 
of our law. 

In adopting this procedure the Commission has sought not only 
to comply strictly with the spirit and intent of the New York 
law, but has also endeavored to treat the labor problem as one 
having a national, as well as a purely local, aspect, and has 
endeavored to prevent profiteering in the labor of men's hands, 
and the health and well-being of the workers. 

WAR SERVICE 

In the early days of the war, the L^slature created a State 
Defense Council, under the chairmanship of the Governor, to 
make investigations with respect to and to develop the man power 
of the State, and its resources both of a military and an industrial 
character. The policy of the State Defense Council was to 
utilize all existing State agencies, and, if necessary, to expand 
them, rather than to create new agencies that might duplicate 
or work at cross purposes with the existing departments of the 
State. In pursuance of that policy, the State Defense Council 
has called upon the Industrial Commission on frequent occasions 
for service. One of the members of the Industrial Commission 
was designated by the Defense Council as Chief of its Industrial 
Division, to serve without compensation. In this manner the 
work of the Commission was most closely coordinated with the 
work of the State Defense Council, and as matters relating to 
industry and war production arise, they are handled through the 
existing agencies of this Commission. 

The experts of the Department are, therefore, at the call not 
only of the State authorities dealing with the war, but they are 
brought into the scheme of national defense, through requests 
for information or for action that come from the Council of 
National Defense through the State Coimcil of Defense. 
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£MPLOYM£NT 

One of the questions which, has been brought to the very fore- 
front of public consideration has been that of employment. At 
every turn of the program to speed up industry and to increase 
our output of war supplies, the question arises as to procuring 
an adequate supply of labor. There is not the usual over abun- 
dance of labor to take all the jobs that are opening up from day 
to day. It has been a rather prevalent belief that the great drafts 
upon our man power to supply the military and naval forces have 
robbed industry of so large a number of its skilled men as to 
seriously cripple many of our indispensable plants. Military 
service has unquestionably affected every line of industry and in 
some individual cases has caused a very considerable hardship. 
But the Commission has not found that it has produced any such 
acute labor shortage as has been frequently asserted. Not only 
military service, but also the practical stoppage of immigration 
have combined to make the labor supply greatly unsettled. None 
the less, our employment offices have continued to report large 
numbers of able-bodied men out of work, applying to them for 
jobs. This is more true in some sections or localities than in 
others, and the question we are faced with seems to be one rather 
of poor distribution of labor than of an actual shortage. 

With this condition to be met, however, and with an increasing 
amoimt of necessary government work being done in New York, 
it is very evident to the Commission that the present facilities of 
the Bureau of Employment are wholly inadequate. The Bureau, 
since its establishment in 1914, has had a slow growth as to size, 
but a very solid and substantial growth in the service it has been 
able to render in the various commimities it serves. New York 
State should have several employment agencies in addition to 
those already established. At least six additional offices should 
be opened, but realizing the great demands for appropriations in 
a time of emergency such as the present, the Commission is asking 
only for three. We, therefore, recommend to the Legislature 
that funds be appropriated to establish employment offices in the 
cities of Utica, Binghamton and Watertown, where the present 
need seems to be greatest. 

The question of employment has aroused the authorities at 
Wadungton and recentty there has been organized a Federal 
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Employment Service in the United States Department of Labor, 
as a war measure, to extend the service in states requiring Federal 
aid. It is the earnest hope of the Commission that Federal aid 
"will not be necessary to establish the service that the national 
government feels should exist in New York. 

CLEARING HOUSE FOR EMPLOYMENT 
Through the action of the State Defense Council, there has 
been established in New York City a Clearing House for Employ- 
ment Agencies. This is supported in part by the State Defense 
Council and in part by the Mayor^s Committee of New York 
Cily, and is under the general supervision of the Director of the 
Bureau of Employment and the Commissioner in charge of that 
Bureau, So far as the Commission is aware, this Clearing House 
is the first of its kind to be established in this coimtry and it is 
modelled somewhat upon the English system. With it are con- 
nected very nearly all the non-commercial employment agencies 
of the city, more than fifty in number, and including the State 
and municipal offices. Through the Clearing House it is planned 
that each agency shall report all imfiUed orders for help, together 
with all unplaced applicants for work. Through the assembling 
of this information the Clearing House is able to locate jobs for 
many of those looking for them or to complete orders for help 
that could not be filled by Ifhe office which originally received the 
order. In this way an applicant for a job at one office has avail- 
able to him not only jobs that are open in the office he happens 
to apply to, but if that office can not place him he may be placed 
through the Clearing House in a job that is open in another 
office. While the Clearing House has not been in operation iot 
more than a few months, it has placed a large number of persons 
arid has rendered effective service to the employers and. employees 
alike. The service that it is rendering is likely to increase very 
much as it becomes better known in the community. 

WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION LAW 

The most significant developments in relation to the Work- 
men's Compensation Law during the past year, are three decisions 
of the United States Supreme Court. In the first (N. Y. Central 
Ex E.- Go. vs; White, 243 U. S. 188) th^ highest court in the 
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land upheld tibue constitutionality of the law and forever put 
beyond the realm of dispute the validity of the New York Statute 
as a whole. 

In another case (N. Y, Central E. R. Ca vs. Winfield, 244 
U. S. 147) the United States Supreme Court held that the New 
York law has no application in the case of workmen who at the 
time of injury are engaged in work of an interstate nature or con- 
nected with interstate commerca As to such workmen, the court 
held that their sole remedy lay in the Federal Employers' Lia- 
bility Law. 

The third decision, and in some respects the most important, 
is that of (Southern Pacific Co. vs. Jensen, 244 U. S. 205), in 
which the court reversed the New York courts and held that the 
New York statute has no application to th,e tv^ork of employees 
whose employment is of a maritime nature. This affected not 
only workers on vessels upon the high seas and the navigable 
waters of the State, but also seemingly applies to all longshore 
work, dock labor, and stevedoring. This it will readily be under- 
stood affects a vast number of workers at the port of New York, 
as weU as at Buffalo and other lake ports. In pursuance of the 
court's decision, hundreds of awards heretofore made had to be 
vacated and set aside, and the claimants were compelled to enter 
the admiralty courts to enforce any rights they might have, or to 
bring actions in the common-law courts of the states. 

Since this decision affected all maritime states, conferences 
were held to ascertain how best to meet the situation, and an 
amendment to the Federal Judiciary Code was drafted and 
enaicted by the Congress, whereby Congress expressly reserves to 
claimants in admiralty the right to elect to pursue sudi rights as 
may be 'Conferred by the states in the enactment of workmen's 
compensation laws. 

In order, however, that there may be no question of the rights 
of New York workmen under our Compensation Law, the Com- 
mission recommends that the . Legislature promptly reenact 
Groups S and 10 of section. 2 of the law,, providing for workers 
on vessels and for longshore worL This action is very necessary 
to revitalize those provisions of the law that were declared invalid, 
by ihe Supreme Court, but whioli may ?xpw be eiifoiTced in view.^^ 
ot flie recent enactment of tte Congress. " ^ 
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The Commission will prepare and submit to the Legialature 
for its consideration other bills looking to the amendment of the 
Compensation Law in important particulars. Probably the most 
important amendment that is now urgently needed relates to 
section 18 of the law on the question of notice of injury which 
is required to be given to the employer. The provision of the 
law requiring written notice to be given within ten days has been 
found to work most harshly and unjustly in many cases, and 
when strictly construed operates to deprive many workmen of 
compensation in otherwise very worthy and needy cases. The 
Commission believes that the time within which the notice must 
be given should be lengthened to thirty days, and that greater 
latitude should be granted to the Commission in excusing failure 
to give written notica 

Kevision of section 13, with respect to medical service, should 
also be had. The present situation works most unjustly in many 
cases and it is a fruitful cause for complaint and dissatisf action* 
Many employers and insurance carriers have so organized their 
medical service and are so liberal in applying it, that their course 
is highly commendable, but as to the general course of the medical 
service there is much to be desired. 

The Commission also proposes to submit an amendment to the 
law to cover all employments of every kind and nature, except 
only farm and domestic service, where more than four persons are 
employed by the same employer. With such an amendment, dis- 
putes as to coverage will practically disappear, and by reason of 
the more general application of the law, the burden of compen- 
sation will be more equitably spread and discriminations avoided. 

For the work of the Compensation Bureau and statistics of 
cases, reference is made to the report of the Second Deputy 
Commissioner annexed hereto. * • 

STATE FUND 

The report of the State Insurance Fund covers the calendar , 
year from January 1, 1917, to December 31, 1917, This allows 
for a full year's review of its work, conforms to the method of 
making former reports and makes possible comparisons, not only 
with former reports of the Fund, but with the work of other eomz 
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pensation insurance carriers. The marked increase in invest- 
ments of the Fund consequent npon the large volume of business 
done, demonstrates that employers are increasingly becoming 
aware of the pecuniary advantage of a method of insurance at 
actual cost, without the necessity of adding to premiums a con- 
siderable percentage for acquisition costs, and for the purpose of 
paying dividends to stockholders of stock corporations. Actuarial 
calculations according to rule approved by the Superintendent of 
Insurance show that the Fund's reserves are ample to carry all 
claims to maturity. The investments and cash on hand on Decem- 
ber 31st show a net increase for the year of more than $900,000 
partly due to increase in business written and increased rates 
and partly to a vigorous drive to secure proper payroll audits. 

The following is a condensed statement of assets and liabilities 
as of December 31, 1917 : 

ASSETS 

InveBtments (mark|^t value) , . . , $2,680, 155 00. 

Caah 382,517 83 

Pofioyholders' aeeount (net) 477,601 43 

Accrued interest 34,780 48 

Outstanding audit additions (net) 179,206 91 

Total $3,754,261 65 

LIABILITIES 

Loss reserves $3,020,862 22 

Deferred claims expense 90,625 87 

Premium reserve , 108, 109 28 

General ezpenite accrued 135,982 08 

Sur^us to policyholders* ; 398,683 22 

Total $3,764,261 66 



The Fund made an increase in its rates coincident with that 
made by the stock and mutual companies, all of whom found, 
as the Fund did, that the great advance in industrial activity 
increased the loss ratio. The increase in rates, while not effective 
for lie whole year, wa« adequate as the result shows. 

* The management believes that the actuarial calculations are 
mpst conservative, as they should be, and with (conservative, 
methods and car^fuj .i^t^idy of valuabl<9 experience which it is 
accumukting, .the. Fund looks to the future with confideptt Jiope of 

f In€ludeB,«tatutoty catastrq^e resetve, t373^134JD6i / . .'., 
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rendering enlarged service to the increasing body of employers 
whoy being compelled to cany compensation in^uranoe to protect 
their employees, look to the State to fumieh it at bare cost. 

Like most business concernB, the Fund has been hard hit, in 
the efficiency of its working force, by war conditions. Many 
of its employees are in the federal service, and the great advance 
in salaries due to war conditions has induced some of the best 
men to leave the Fund Still again, other and competing insur- 
ance carriers are able by offers of pecuniary advancement to entice 
men away from the Fund, usually the most valuable members 
of the force. The Fund, therefore, has a competition for 
employees as strenuous as that for business. And this is a com- 
petition in which the Fund is seriously handicapped, since it 
cannot advance salaries, no matter how deserving the employee 
or how indispensable his service, because it must work under an 
inelastic budget, fixed nearly a year and a half in advance, thus 
making it impossible to meet changing conditions of business. 

The Fund has for a considerable period been reimbursing the 
State for its expenses so that it has been no burden upon the State, 
the budget allowance being a mere advancement, to be later repaid 
out of premium income. 

It is recommended that the Fund be allowed to pay its expenses, 
in the first instance, out of premium income. This would allow 
the management to adjust salaries to meet the situation created 
by the war activities and would, to that extent, reduce the Depart- 
ment's budget, it being necessary under the present statute to 
raise by taxation a very considerable sum for advancement to the 
Fund, to be returned later out of premium income. It is a busi- 
ness proposition and the Fund should be allowed, like any other 
carrier, to treat it as such. 

In some instances employers in hazardous industries have a 
very small percentage of employees subject to the admiralty juris- 
diotion or otherwise wholly within the jurisdiction of the Com- 
pensation Law. Brokers seize upon this as a pretext to, induce 
the employer to withdraw from the State Fund, because the stock 
companies can write a policy covering all liability in coimection 
with injuries to employees. While the added risk is almost 
negligible, the argument that the Fund does not give complete 
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coverage is strong enough for competitive purposes to put a very 
serious handicap on the Fund in securing and holding business, 
particularly as the Fund employs no brokers. 

It is recommended that the law be so amended as to permit 
the Fund to cover in connection with compensation liability, any 
incidental liability outside the Compensation Law. 

FACTORY INSPECTION 

Prior to the entrance of the United States into the great war, 
but more especially since April 6, 1917, there has heea a very 
considerable addition of employees to factories, shipyards and 
other interests engaged in the manufacture of munitions, first for 
the Allies exclusively, and then for the United States and her 
Allies, togther with additions to plants, rearrangement of machin- 
ery, and employment of women, all adding to the ordinary task of 
the Bureau of Inspection, but this* Bureau has met its augmented 
work with courage and determination, based on the knowledge 
that with the system that has been worked out the Bureau would 
be able to cope with the additional work. The Commission is 
able to say, therefore, at the time of the writing of this report, 
that the prospect is good for completing within the year inspection 
work and the visits that are made to check up compliance with 
orders previously issued. It is true that the accident ratio aa 
determined by compensation payments and records has risen, but 
analysis of the figures shows that the greater part of this increase 
has been in that portion of industry not under the jurisdiction 
of the Bureau of Inspection, nor in any way subject to the safety 
orders of the Commission as required by the Labor Law. 

The Commission also desires to record its appreciation of the >p 
cooperation that has been extended to it by employers and 
employees of factories and mercantile establishments, and this 
has been especially true of the two great organizations in this 
State that represent capital and labor. This cooperation was 
especially pronounced in the success that attended the Second 
Industrial Safety Congress, held in Syracuse last December. 
There was manifest at that Congress a disposition and determina- 
tion to so coordinate the forces of employer and employee and 
the Commission as not only to bring to the discussion of the 
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problems presented, the most noted students of industrial safety 
and welfare work, but to thereafter apply to actual conditions 
the advice given by these experts in the papers read at the Con- 
gress. The First Industrial Safety Congress was a very success- 
ful gathering, but ibe Second Industrial Safety Congress was 
even a greater success, and it is hoped that the Third Industrial 
Safety Congress, to be held in Syracuse in December, 1918, may 
make a better record. • 

One of the duties of the Commission is to compile codes for 
application to particular industries, to the end that dangers may 
be eliminated and advanced thought as to ventilation, sanitation, 
lighting, etc., may be applied. It is a very necessary work and 
th^se codes and chjuiges in the law add materially to the duties 
of the Bureau of Inspection. To meet this the L^slature has 
from time to time provided for additional inspectors to cope with 
the additional requirements, and for this the Commission is deeply 
appreciative. It should be pointed out, however, that the need 
for additional inspectors will continue as the work of the Bureau 
of Inspection develops. Labor laws mean nothing unless there 
is intelligent and persistent enforcement. That is the work that 
the Commission is trying to do, and as to which it takes pride in 
annoimcing it has achieved a very high degree of success. 

The Bureau of Boilers and Explosives has given a good account 
of itself for the year covered by the report. It has been an 
exceptionally active year for this Bureau, for it has been neces- 
sary for its personnel to exercise continual vigilance in the safe- 
guarding of magazines containing explosives and in the inspection 
of boilers, to the end that . explosives might not get into the 
possession of evilly inclined individuals aiid that boiler explosions 
might not wreck or impede industries necessary to our sucessful 
prosecution of the war. With a limited inspection force and with 
a constantly growing field the Bureaiu has made an enviable 
recwd. In addition to its iisual wprk there has been added the 
examination of ;boiler inspectors; emj>loyed by insurance com- 
panies, and about -twO: hundred* of these inspectors have taken 
these examinations and hfl^e been issued certificates of compe- 
tency by the Industrial Conmiission. Th^ new boiler code has 
alsio added to tb^ }i!eii|K>i^ of thift Bureau* But it is felt 
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that the examinatioii of ixusuraiice companieB' inspectors and the 
new code haye resulted in a materially safer condition in so far as 
boilers are concerned. The Commission will cause to be intro- 
duced in the L^slature an amendment to the law, placing all 
boilent under the jurisdiction of the Commission. This is a 
necessity, for it must bo apparent that we have only 50 per cent of 
safety when an inspection is made of a boiler in a factory and 
no inspection is made of the boiler in the adjoining building not 
used for factory purposes. Safety for life and property would 
seem to establish the wisdom of the proposed amendment 

IMMIGRATION 

Immigration has fallen off to the lowest point that has been 
reached in many years. From European points there is prac- 
tically no immigration. Notwithstanding this fact, the Bureau 
of Industries and Immigration had a busy year. Not only has 
the Bureau been active in seeking to protect the rights of aliens 
resident in the State, but it has been called upon for a great 
deal of activity on account of the war. The new laws passed by 
Congress and various proclamations of the President defining 
the status of enemy aliens, and prescribing regulations for their 
conduct, have called for much work from the Bureau, both as a 
center for information for aliens, and giving advice and assistance 
in deserving cases. Moreover, the information in the files of 
the Bureau and the work of its investigators have been of value 
in assisting the government in checking evilly disposed persons 
The Bureau has freely offered its services to the government for 
any work in. which it is able to assist. 

Shortly after the entry of this country into the war, much 
unrest, suspicion and distrust became manifest among aliens. 
They were very uncertain of their status : rumors spread among 
them that they were to be interned; that their positions were 
insecure and that their savings in banks were to be confiscated 
by the government. To offset this condition of affairs, reassurance 
meetings were held in many cities of the state with a large alien 
population. These meetings were under the direction of the 
Bureau of Industries and Immigration and the alien population 
was invited to attend. The meetings were addressed by persons 
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in the various languages of those present Extracts from the 
proclamations of the President and of the Qovemor of the State 
were read and the status of peaceful aliens in this country was 
defined. Public authorities in various sections and many 
employers reported to the Bureau that as a result of such meet- 
ings, the alien population had become markedly quieted and that 
much of the unrest previously manifested bad subsided. 

BUKSAU OF INDUSTRIAL COI>B 
The Bureau of Industrial Code, working in conjunction with 
its advisory committees, has made good progress on a number of 
codes in the course of preparation. Since the last ^port of the 
Commission, the Bureau has reported and the Commission has 
adopted a set of rules relating to smoking in factories pursuant 
to Section 83-0 of the Labor Law. A very elaborate and com- 
prehensive set of rules has also been adopted for the regulation 
of steam boilers in the Stata In the main, the Boiler Code 
conforms to the code of rules adopted by the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers with such modifications as were found 
necessary to adapt that code to conditions in New York State. 
Respectfully submitted, 

John Mitchell, 

Chairman^ 
Edwabd p. Lyon, 
James M. Lynch, 
Louis Wiaed, 
Henby D. Sayeb, 

Commissioners. 
By the Commission: 

W. S. Copfey, 

Secretary. 
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financial statement for period from july 1. 1916 to june 30. 1917 

Appbopbiations 

Unexpended cash balance June 30, 1916 $284*.678 86 

Appropriation, chapter 646, part 1, Lawa 1916 1 , 139,784 00 

Appropriation, chapter 181, part 2, Laws 1917 30,737 01 



Patmsntb Aqainst Appbopriations 

July, 1916 $96,492 23 

August 119,244 85 

September 97,659 41 

October 107.938 94 

November 98, 132 02 

December 97,324 46 

January. 1917 106,^904 29 

February 76,830 28 

March 99,327 47 

April 84,048 03 

May 114, 181 00 

June 90,168 47 



$1,455,199 87 



1,187,251 45 
$267,948 42 



Balances lapsed: 
Appropriations: 

Chapters 725 and 726, Laws 1915 $137,000 00 

34.070 85 



$171,070 85 

Labor Department, special 712 01 

Chapter 646, part 1, Laws 1916: 

Personal service $25,699 51 

Traveling 6,000 00 



31,699 51 



203,482 37 



Cash balance. June 30, 1917 $64,466 05 

Deduct: 

Subsequent payments, July 1, 1917 to December 31, 1917 $54,089 46 

Requisitions outstanding. December 31, 1917 8,306 26 



62,395 72 



Unmortgaged cash balance $2,070 33 
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CLASSIFIED expenses BY BTJBEAUS AND 



BUMAU OR DiViaiON 


Personal 
service 


Special 
service, etc 


Traveling 


Postage. 

expres- 

sace,etc. 


ADMINIiTRATION 

General 


$48,463 40 
33.383 05 
30.262 93 
14.025 00 
11.760 73 
12.961 22 


$96 40 
320 30 


$4,186 23 

2,026 90 

534 14 

496 09 

110 47 

11 90 


$1,008 44 
388 50 


Legal 


Bureau of Secretary 


514 81 


Bureau of Secretary — Albany 




2,765 85 


Division of Cai^er 




969 82 


Division of Accounts 




48 60 








Total — Administration 


$150,856 33 


$416 70 


$7,365 73 


$5,606 02 




BURXAU OF WoBKIIEN'B CoifPENSATION 

General 


$13,005 00 
7.976 66 
7.490 00 
8,719 04 
7.562 50 
7.360 65 




$221 04 

128 50 

1.026 06 

1,406 60 

648 24 

460 03 


$290 70 


Brooklyn office 




102 75 


Albany office 


501 00 

186 80 

42 24 

666 00 


114 60 


Syracuse office 


365 93 


Rochester office 


354 47 


Buffalo office 


376 02 






Division of State Insurance Fund 


$112,827 45 


$21,515 82 


$5,136 93 


$4,539 58 




General 


$81,300 31 

16.164 64 

11,962 50 

3,400 00 


$21,515 82 


$4,867 54 

29 30 

153 63 

86 46 


$4.508 28 
86 


Subdivision of Actuary 


Subdivision of Inspection 




33 


Medical subdivision 




2 00 


State Insurance Fund — Albany 




28 11 












Division of Claims 


$85,297 67 

22.134 81 

8.851 39 


$6 00 


$362 72 


$8,474 66 
2,688 78 


Division of Claims — Albany 


Medical Subdivision 




398 22 


45 29 








Total for Bureau 


$281,225 17 


$22,917 86 


$9,799 43 


$17,352 87 




BcRBAu OF Inspection 
General 


$11,796 89 




$3,286 61 


$27 74 








Division of Factory Inspection 


$201,766 54 


$5 00 


$31,912 85 


$3,297 48 




General 


$122,723 19 
32.542 83 
17.072 30 
13.656 49 
15.771 73 




$15,188 72 
6,097.93 
5,216 36 
2,736 98 
2.672 86 


$1,889 13 
889 14 


Albany office 




Utica office 


$5 00 


30 19 


Rochester office 


253 27 


Buffalo office 




235 75 








Division of Homework Inspection 


$24,418 35 

34.884 58 

12.424 33 

4,256 43 

4.445 82 




$3,050 48 

5.664 08 

2,730 07 

32 91 

53 70 


$587 30 


Division of Mercantile Inspection 




^ 830 22 


Division of Industrial Hy^ene 




3 42 


Subdivision of Engineering 




22 67 


Subdivision of Engineering — Albany 




160 70 








Total for Bureau 


$293,092 94 


$5 00 


$46,639 70 


$4,938 53 




Bureau of Emplotment 
General 


$5,561 29 
11.777 41 
4,242 50 
6,567 32 




$741 55 
2 35 


$613 81 


Brooklyn office 




349 40 


Albany office 




86 05 


Syracuse office 






109 95 


Rochester office 


5.628 33 
5,941 36 






182 68 


Buffalo office 


.......... 




87 77 











Total for Bureau 


$39,718 21 




$743 90 


$1,429 56 
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divisions. july 1. 1016 to june 30. 1917 



Fkintinc 

Mid 

adyertiniv 




Rent 


Telephone 

and 
telegraph 


Surety 
bonds 


Furni- 
ture and 
fixtures 


Repairs 

books, 

etc. 


Total 


$66 52 


$360 91 
896 61 
1.584 50 
421 39 
406 50 
502 74 


$3,925 96 
2.578 61 
2.288 55 

■"796'99 
1,147 63 


$531 67 
858 03 
776 67 
361 60 
164 31 
144 50 




$28 66 
234 73 
140 93 

68 60 
406 10 

14 26 


$130 00 

367 67 

702 03 

893 87 

20 78 

89 42 


$68,698 18 


1,033 15 
500 70 
7TO 62 
300 99 
229 00 


"tisbob 
"" 460' 6b 


41,689 66 
37,465 16 
19,301 02 
16.366 69 
16,149 16 








$2,877 08 


$4,076 65 


$10,737 64 


$2,316 68 


$600 00 


$892 26 


$1,712 77 


$187,648 76 


$2,804 31 


$372 85 
224 32 
848 34 
281 05 
356 48 
302 60 


$2,591 63 
1,200 00 

■*i;676'64 

812 60 
990 83 


$194 61 
327 77 
146 99 
185 18 
414 64 
267 51 




$17 63 
4 50 
4 60 

340 20 


$27 40 

1 36 

68 86 

31 16 

9 81 

1 31 


$19,625 07 


76 13 




10,041 99 


261 10 




10,461 63 


114 70 




12,707 79 


114 70 




10,316 68 


214 70 




68 66 


10,707 39 








$3,656 44 


$2,860 78 


$6,869 06 


$878 86 


$600 00 


$717 66 


$630 11 


$160,022 68 


$2,804 68 
594 92 


$2,547 28 
120 63 

75 26 
106 03 

11 58 


$6,276 88 
683 18 


$660 21 
50 74 
68 24 
52 41 
48 26 


$500 00 


$373 86 

47 00 

66 80 

230 00 


$473 13 

21 41 

33 07 

2 50 


$125,826 98 
17,621 68 


1 25 




12.351 08 


255 59 






4,134 99 








87 96 














$2,373 63 


$4,710 85 
613 63 
232 07 


$4,858 82 

' 'sw'oo 


$698 98 
37 14 
96 77 




$344 91 


$276 64 
21 34 
69 16 


$107,403 88 


137 50 




26.633 20 






242 64 


10.816 43 








$9,753 21 


$10,703 06 


$19,278 78 


$3,247 45 


$500 00 


$1,730 68 


$1,026 13 


$377,534 64 




$71 94 


$792 96 


$166 62 




$4 02 


$0 60 


$16,146 27 








$10,953 30 


$3,461 20 


$6,037 46 


$771 79 




$1,067 19 


$306 14 


$268,668 95 








$10,183 21 


$2,988 73 

366 49 

47 89 

27 19 

30 90 


$4,138 70 

*"*326'36 
316 00 
263 46 


$474 81 
174 37 
122 61 




$939 90 

21 46 

60 06 

6 68 

40 20 


$260 48 

20 71 

13 10 

4 10 

7 76 


$168,786 87 


770 09 




40,873 02 






22,877 80 






16,998 61 








19.022 66 










$1,290 71 


$236 46 

494 03 

88 26 

7 44 

111 66 


$1,106 92 

1,163 93 

164 05 

146 08 


$97 83 
106 81 
106 43 
49 96 
106 99 




$26 30 
26 64 
16 60 


$22 07 
39 30 
66 70 


f 30, 846 42 


45 28 




43,152 87 






16,677 76 






4,614 49 


16 66 




21 46 


8 00 


4,924 89 










$12,305 95 


$4,460 89 


$8,392 39 


$1,404 43 




$1,160 11 


$431 71 


$373,721 66 








$713 64 


$188 86 
233 89 
194 10 
92 82 
152 36 
135 24 


$673 74 
1,896 66 

**i;698"79 
1,222 88 
1,636 96 


$126 03 
647 48 
166 53 
142 64 
236 20 
236 15 




$8 26 
64 76 


$15 30 

6 26 

2 06 

37 84 

27 71 

12 60 


$8,542 48 


667 20 




15,534 39 


217 97 




4,899 21 


416 58 




4 90 
9 10 
8 46 


8,470 84 


278 36 





7,737 42 


37 45 




8,094 98 








$2,331 10 


$997 27 


$6,428 03 


$1,446 03 




$86 46 


$100 76 


$63,279 32 
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CLASSIFIED EXPENSES BY BUREAUS AIH) 



BuRSAu OR Division 


Personal 
service 


1 


PoBtace, 

expres- 

sage, etc. 


BURRATT OF STATISTICS AND INFORMATION 

General 


$4,900 00 
12,060 32 
12,075 84 
2,668 27 
8,225 86 
5,774 97 
2,604 16 




$866 49 
797 68 
160 50 


$1,175 20 


Division of General Labor Statistics — Albany. . 




2 14 


Division of General Labor Statistics— New York. 




88 97 


Division of Industrial Directory 

Division of Industrial Accidents and Diseases. . . 




49 






1 49 


Division of Special Investigations 




23 27 
1,527 55 


1 90 


Division of Bulletin and Publieitv 




789 10 








Total for Bureau 


$48,299 42 




$3,375 39 


$2,004 29 








BuRBAu OF Industries and Immigration 
General 


$16,385 49 
2,678 67 


$12 60 


$4,454 46 


$128 26 


Buffalo office 


48 33 










Total for Bureau 


$18,964 06 


$12 60 


$4,454 45 


$176 59 






Bureau of Fire Hasards, Boilers and Explosives. 


$17,769 36 




$12,341 62 


$436 50 







Bureau of Mrdiation and Arritration 
Albany office 


$10,787 60 
4.800 00 




$2,127 26 


$22 31 


New York office 




753 19 










Total for Bureau 


$16,587 60 




$2,880 45 


$22 31 




.... 




Bureau of Industrial Code 


$8,169 05 
1,656 65 


1 
$1,500 00 $1,580 99 


$94 64 


Multiflrraoh. < ....... 




General 


280 52 














Grand total 


$876,137 68 


$25,132 68189.181 56 


$32,151 31 











* Includes $500 for printing Proceedings of First Industrial Safety Congress paid out of appro- 
priation for expenses of that Consressi 

t In this item the Multigraph Division is entitled to a credit of $1,840.16 for supplies prepared 
for other divisions and bureaus and included in the amounts under that item for such other divi- 
■ions and bureaus. The cost of preparing such supplies is included in other items (salaries, etc. 
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DIVISIONS. JULY 1. 1916 TO JUNE 30. 1917 — (Coniinued^ 



Printing 

and 

advertisins 


SuppUes 


Rent 


Telephone 

and 
telegraph 


Surety 
bonds 


Furni- 
ture and 
fixtures 


Repairs 

books. 

etc. 


Total 


*^.029 95 


$124 06 
156 11 
81 77 
15 32 
101.73 
23 69 
13 46 


$742 50 
■*"6e6"86 


$374 33 

66 50 

65 66 

25 

6 12 

1 48 

17 22 




$171 00 

17 10 

136 62 


$12 08 
21 25 

4 72 
87 40 

9 76 
79 43 

500 


$12,395 61 


90 47 




13,201 47 


33 00 




13,141 94 


128 28 




2.850 01 


109 23 






1.678 60 


10.132 78 


1 22 






5.905 96 


3,424 27 






7 15 


8.387 91 










$7,816 42 


$516 14 


$1,303 36 


$521 66 




$2,009 47 


$160 63 


$66,015 68 








$257 34 


$327 57 
19 91 


$2,211 22 
480 00 


$161 07 
92 06 




$10 96 


$41 80 


$23,990 75 






3,218 86 












$257 34 


$347 48 


$2,691 22 


$263 12 




$10 95 


$41 80 


$27,209 61 








$255 02 


$83 99 




$52 30 




$131 03 


$3 68 


$31,073 39 














$5 96 
9 11 


$7 00 
309 46 


$43 24 
58 15 






$3 60 


$12,996 76 








5,929 91 














$15 06 


$316 46 


$101 39 






$3 50 


$18,926 67 










$265 67 


$264 16 

t 


$2,288 54 

425 50 

2.283 16 


155 23 
46 91 
62 98 




$34 16 

631 96 

1.113 95 


$4 40 

6 47 
221 43 


$14,366 84 


55 50 




i781 83 


645 39 23 06 




4,630 49 








$36,563 68 $21,487 76 $54,145 06 


$9,607 08 


$1.100 00 


$7,690 03 


$3,722 28 


t$l. 156.078 88 



for the Multigraph Division. In order to eliminate duplication in totals it is necessary to reduce 
them by that amount. 

t Less than total of entered items by $1,840.16 for reason explained in footnote with item for 
supplies in Multigraph Division. 
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COST OF administering THE COMPENSATION LAW FOR THE FISCAL YEAR 

ENDING JUNE 80. 1917. INCLUDING COST OF ADMINISTERING THE STATE 
INSURANCE FUND. 

Administration S30,393 76 

Legal 20.794 78 

Secretary 19.960 54 

Cashier 15,365 69 

Accounts 7.674 58 

Compensation. New York 19.525 07 

State fund 141,065 69 

Actuary 17,621 68 

Claims 107,403 88 

Claims, medical 10,815 43 

Printing and publication 6,995 59 

Compensation, Brooklyn 10,038 39 

Albany 10,461 63 

Albany, claims 26,533 20 

Secretary, Albany 6,669 88 

Compensation. Syracuse 12,709 55 

Rochester 10,316 68 

Buffalo 10.765 19 

Total *. $482,980 00 



COST OF ADMINISTERING THE STATE INSURANCE FUND FOR THE FISCAL 
YEAR ENDING JUNE 30. 1917 

Legal $1,200 00 

Secretary 383 51 

Cashier 9,213 41 

Accounts 1 ,887 50 

State fund 141,066 69 

Actuary * 10.573 00 

Printing and publication 599 56 

Compilation, Brooklyn 60 00 

Secretary, Albany 33 80 

Compensation, Syracuse v . . , 53 75 

Rochester 40 63 

Buffalo 123 86 

Total $166,224 10 
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REPORT OF LEGAL BUREAU 
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REPORT OF COUNSEL TO THE COMMISSION 

To the Industrial Commission: 

The work of the Legal Bureau during the past fiscal year has 
been unusually heavy. 

On May 21, 1917, the United States Supreme Court decided 
several cases involving the constitutionality of certain provisions 
of our Workmen's Compensation Law. Our statute included as 
hazardous employments the operation of vessels other than vessels 
of other states engaged in interstate commerce; longshoremen; 
and consitruction, repair, and operation of railways. Awards 
were made to employees engaged in such occupations by the 
State Industrial Commission and appeals were taken from such 
awards to the Appellate Division, Supreme Court, Third Depart- 
ment, and later to the Court of Appeals. The awards in those 
cases were sustained by the eourto of this State. A writ of error 
was sued out from the Supreme Court of the United States and 
the cases were pending before that court for nearly two years 
before they were finally determined. 

In the meantime the Commission, acting under the decision 
of the courts of this State, continued to make awards in similar 
cases. Each time an award was made in a case arising under 
either of the provisions above referred to, an appeal was taken 
and all of those appeals were held pending the determination of 
the test cases. The result was that after the decisions were handed 
down by the United States Supreme Court there had accumulated 
something over 400 appeals involving tiie constitutionality of tiie 
provisions of the statute above referred to. 

The Supreme Court of the United States decided on May 21, 
1917, in the cases of Southern Pacific Company vs. Jensen, 244 
U. S. 205, and Clyde Steamship Company va Walker, 244 U. S. 
255, that the provisions of the Workmen's Compensation Law of 
this state were unconstitutional as to matters of admiralty com- 
ing under the jurisdiction of the United States Government, and 
in the case of New YorTe Central and Hvdson River Railroad vs. 
Winfield, 244 U. S. 147, that the Compensation Law of this State 

[311 
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did not apply to cases where the employee was engaged in inter- 
state commerce carried on by common carriers (by railways), but 
that in such cases the Federal Employers' Liability Law afforded 
the sole remedy to the employee. As a result of this decision it 
became necessary for Counsel to the Commission to examine the 
record of each of these 400 and odd cases and to advise the Com- 
mission in each case whether it was controlled by such decisions. 
This entailed^ as may be readily understood, an enormous amount 
of work on the Legal Bureau. 

The Commission reviewed each of the cases which was held 
pending the decision of the Supreme Court in the test cases and 
in those which were controlled by the decisions the awards were 
reversed. Many of those cases, however, were not finally disposed 
of until after July 1, 1917. The decision of the United States 
Supreme Court that the Workmen's Compensation Law did not 
apply to matters which came within the admiralty jurisdiction of 
the Federal Government has raised many interesting legal ques- 
tions which are as yet undetermined. The admiralty jurisdic- 
tion of the Federal Government is not clearly defined and there 
are a number of cases pending in which it is diflScult to determine 
whether our compensation law is applicable or whether they fall 
within the admiralty jurisdiction of the United States Govern- 
ment. There are a number of appeals pending in which ques- 
tions of this character are involved. In many of the cases in 
which awards were made and in which the admiralty question 
was involved, no appeals were taken from the awards, payments 
had been made by the insurance companies to the injured 
employees, and those payments were discontinued after the deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court. The question has arisen whether the 
insurance carrier is not estopped from raising the question of 
jurisdiction and this question is involved in a number of cases 
now pending. 

The line of demarcation between work which is inseparably 
connected with interstate commerce is very shadowy. It is 
extremely diflScult in many cases to determine whether the 
employee of an, interstate railway carrier was engaged at the par- 
ticular moment when he was injured in interstate conmaerce or 
intrastate commerce. The decisions on this question are many 
and conflicting and there are a number of appeals pending from 
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awards in which the Commission has detennined that the employee 
was engaged in intrastate commerce, but in which the employer 
insists the employee was engaged in interstate commerce. 

These questions account, in a large measure, for the number 
of appeals made from the awards of the Commission. 

A summary of the disposition of appeals taken from awards 
made by the Commission during the fiscal year from July 1, 1916, 
to June 30, 1917, is herewith submitted: 

Cases pending on appeal July 1, 1916 261 

Cases in which appeals were taken between July 1, 1916, and June 30, 

1917 488 

Total number of appeals requiring attention during the fiscal year 749 

The following disposition was made of the above cases : 

Appeals withdrawn 130 

Claims disallowed on rehearing and appeals withdrawn 169 

Awards affirmed by the Appellate Division 102 

Awards remitted to Conunission for fyrther hearings * IS 

Appeals dismissed for want of prosecution 10 

Awards reversed by the Appellate Division 32 

Pending and undisposed of in the Appellate Division 293 

In addition to the above there were 53 cases in which appeals 
were taken to the Court of Appeals and the following is a sum- 
mary of the disposition of such appeals : 

Awards affirmed 28 

Awards reversed 10 

Remitted to Commission 1 

Appeals withdrawn 2 

Awards rescinded by the Conunission and appeals withdrawn 5 

Pending and undetermined « 7 

In connection with the above appeals there has been an enoiv 
mous amount of correspondence taken care of by the Legal Bureau. 

In addition to the railroad aud admirally cases which were 
referred to the Legal Bureau for opinion, there have been a very 
large number of cases referred to the Legal Bureau for opinion 
on various l^al questions which have arisen in proceedings on 
claims filed for compensation. The correspondence of the Bureau 
is exceedingly heavy. Every day a large number of letters are 
received relative to pending cases and from employers requesting 
interpretations of various provisions of the Law and its applica- 
tion to different oocapation& 
2 
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• Jn caaes. in which awards were made against employers who 

were not insured the awards ai-e referred to the L^al Bureau for 

collection. In these cases it is necessary to prepare a form of 

decision and award, notice of entry of judgment, and affidavit 

of service of such papers. When the judgment is entered the 

Legal Bureau not only sees that the execution is issued but, if 

the. execution is returned unsatisfied, supplementary proceedings 

are instituted and the judgment debtor is examined in such 

proceedings. 

The following is a summary of the number of awards referred 

to the Legal Bureau for collection during the past fiscal year: 

Number of cases referred to the Department for coUection of 

awards 1> 003 

Cases disposed of 752 

Jijdgments obtained 394 

Oases undetermined 317 

Amoimt collected on such awards $19,974.45 



By an amendment to the Workmen's Compensation Law which 
became effective on July 1, 1916, the failure to secure the pay- 
ment of compensation constitutes a misdemeanor. The Legal 
Bureau had undertaken the prosecution of non-insured employers 
and during the past year there have been thirty-one prosecutions 
for such failure instituted by this Bureau. In these cases twenty- 
six convictions were obtained. Thirteen defendants were fined 
and thirteen received suspended sentences. The fines imposed 
amounted to a total of $465. Five of the cases were dismissed 
because the defendants had secured compensation insurance before 
the return day of the summonses. 

The fiscal year 1916-1917 established a new record in the activ- 
ities of the Legal Bureau in the matter of prosecutions for viola- 
tions of the Labor Law. Owing to an increase in the personnel 
of the Inspection Bureau, a greater number of inspections of all 
types was made during the year than ever before and, therefore, 
a greater number of violations of law uncovered than previously. 
As a result of the reference of these matters to counsel, a greater 
number of prosecutions was instituted than in any previous fiscal 
year and with highly satisfactory results. 

The prosecutions for violations of the Labor Law fall into 
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eight general classes — administration, sanitation, accident pre- 
vention, fire protection, children, women and male minors, day of 
rest, and miscellaneous. 

The total number of new cases prosecuted by the Legal Bureau 
for violations of the Labor Law in the fiscal year 1916-1917 
and falling into the above general classes was 4,064. Of these the 
number instituted for violations found in factories was 2,544 and 
in mercantile establishments 1,520. 

Of the above prosecutions begun for violations of the Labor 
Law in factories, the number begun in the First Inspection Disr 
trict was 2,173 and the number in the Second Lispection District 
wa3 371. 

Of the above prosecutions begun for violations of the Labor 
Law in mercantile establishments, the number begun in the First 
Inspection District was 1,280 and the number in the Second 
Inspection District was 240. 

The State is divided for the purpose of convenience of inspec- 
tion into two districts known as the First Inspection District and 
the Second Inspection District, the First Inspection District 
including the Greater City of New York, and the Second Inspec- 
tion District the remainder of the State. 

The total number of cases closed in the fiscal year for viola- 
tions of law found in factories was 2,818 (the surplus over the 
number above stated as having been taken being due to the fact 
that at the opening of the fiscal year 412 factory cases were 
pending from the last fiscal year). 

The total number of cases; closed in the said fiscal year for vio- 
lations of law found in mercantile establidmients was 1,532 (the 
surplus over the number above stated as having been taken being 
due to the fact that at the opening of the fiscal year 38 mercantile 
cases were pending from the last fiscal year). 

The total number of convictions registered in the entire fiscal 
year was 3,729 and the total number of cases dismissed, with- 
drawn or acquitted was 529. 

In the latter category it is to be observed that the large bulk 
of these cases were dismissed upon motion of the Department upon 
it being established in court and corroborated by the Department 
Inspector that the conditions sought to be remedied by court 
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actions had beea remedied and structural improvements sought 
and demanded had beea brought about Under the judgment of 
the Commission it has been deemed a proper procedure, unless 
unusual circumstances surround the case, to move to dismiss in 
matters involving structural or minor changes upon obtaining a 
full compliance with the law. 

Of the above convictions registered in the Factory Division, 
the number which fell within the First Inspection District was 
2,020 and the number which fell within the Second Inspection 
District was 255. 

Of the above convictions restored in the Mercantile Division, 
the number which fell within the First Inspection District was 
1,239 and the number which fell within the Second Inspection 
District was 215. 

In Ihe oases of conviction, the total number of fines imposed 
in the entire State in factory cases was 1,074 and the number 
of suspended sentences was 1^201; the total number of fines 
imposed in the entire State in mercantile cases was 537 and the 
number of suspended sentences was 917. 

The amount of fines imposed in the entire State in factory cases 
was $25,1*90; in mercantile cases, $11,850; making a total of 
$37,040. 

Of this amount, the amount in fines in the First Inspection 
District (factory cases) was $24,165 ; in the Second Inspection 
District $1,025 ; the fines in the First Inspection District (mer^ 
oantile cases) was $11,175 ; in the Second Inspection District 
$675. 

The total number of factory cases pending at the close of the 
fiscal year, June 30, 1917, was 138. The total number of mer^ 
cantile cases pending at the close of the fiscal year June 30, 1917, 
was 26 ; a total of 164 pending cases. 

Table 5 of the statistics of inspection, found on page 82 of 
tiiis report is a detailed summary of the prosecutions for viola- 
tions of the Labor Law for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1917. 

A very important case involving the constitutionality of the 
factory exit provision of the Labor Law was disposed of before 
Justice Gavegan of the Supreme Court, Special Term, Part 3. 
The case decided was that of Cockroft against Mitchell Orders 
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had been issued by the Commission requiring additional means 
of exit on each floor. The owner of the building instituted pro- 
ceedings for a review of the orders issued by the Commission 
and contended that because of the expenditure involved and the 
loss of revenue due to floors being unoccupied the orders were 
unreasonable and confiscatory and, therefore, violated the provi- 
sions of the Constitution of the United States. It was the first 
case brought under the provisions of section 79-b of the Labor 
Law. The case occupied four days in trial and the court, after 
carefully reviewing all the evidence, handed down an exhauBtive 
opinion afBrming the orders in all respects. There have been sev- 
eral other cases of the same character instituted which are still 
pending undetermined. 

The foregoing statement gives only a brief synopsis of the 
varied kinds of cases which are referred to the Legal Bureau 
for its attention and the duties perf omed by it. 

ROBEET W. BONYNGE, 

Counsel to the Commission 
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REPORT OF FIRST DEPUTY COMMISSIONER 

In Charge of Bubeau of Inspection 

To the IndvMrial Commission: 

The report herewith submitted covers the period for the twelve 
months ending June 30, 1917, and has appended thereto the 
reports of the chiefs of the several divisions of the Bureau of 
Inspection. Attached to the report are the complete statistical 
tables showing in full detail the work accomplished by the Bureau 
of Inspection. 

A careful study of the tables accompanying the report will sliow 
some very interesting resxdts accomplished by the inspectors and 
office employees working in the Bureau of Inspection. It will be 
noticed that, without any increase in the inspection or office force, 
there has been a general increase in the amount of work performed 
over that accomplished for the corresponding period of the year 
previous. This result was obtained by the introduction of sys^ 
tematic methods of performing the work, which has resulted in 
enabling the Bureau of Inspection to completely cover all parts 
of the State and make inspections of all factories in operation in 
the State during the period covered by this report. A record of 
all factories not in operation, and those permanently closed or 
vacated, has also been obtained. 

As an indication of the effectiveness of the methods employed^ 
there has been an increase of 63 per cent in the number of inspec- 
tions made by the Factory Division over that of the same period 
for the previous year. In addition to increasing the number of 
inspections, we also increased the quality of inspection work gen- 
erally, as is clearly indicated by an examination of the tables accom- 
panying this report, which show the many thousands of compli- 
ances which were secured regarding orders issued relative to the 
installation of safe exits, proper sanitary equipment, safeguards 
on machinery and elevators, etc. 

BLOCK SYSTEM 

The block system of making regular factory inspections has 
been given a very practical test during the fiscal year. It has 

[41[ 
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enabled us to learn just the exact amount of work there is in each 
supervising district, or any subdivision thereof, and the work 
can be so arranged that each inspector may be allotted an equal 
amount. The Bureau is in possession of a complete record of the 
factories in operation and those temporarily or permanently 
closed. If temporarily closed, this system enables us, without any 
unnecessary effort, to revisit all factories so closed and make an 
inspection during the fiscal year. The greatest value of the plan 
is the large amount of time saved and the knowledge that every 
portion of the State io covered. 

To this systematic method can be credited much of the large 
increase in the amount of work accomplished over that of the 
previous fiscal year. For the first time since the creation of the 
Department of Labor, the Inspection Bureau was able to inspect 
within a fiscal year, all the factories and factory buildings in the 
State, including visits to factory buildings' or parts thereof, tem- 
porarily or permanently closed. This system enables us to report 
not only the building clearly defined as "factory building,^' but 
also those coming under the provisions of chapter 694, Laws of 
1917, which we distinguish from the term "factory building,^' 
and is known as a "miscellaneous building.'^ 

The necessity for a practical system of covering the industries 
of New York can be realized when it is made known that the 
Factory Division made a regular inspection of each of the 59,978 
factories in the State, and made 37,044 building surveys. They 
also made 17,054 special inspections, which mean an inspection 
other than the regular inspection of the factory. By this block 
system regular inspections are made of factories that are adjacent 
to each other, and when it is necessary to visit them relative to 
compliance with the orders issued, the work can be performed in 
the same systematic manner. Here again there is a great saving 
of time and effort. There were 92,067 compliance visits made to 
factories to learn if the orders issued had been complied with. 
Through the efiiciency of this plan, there was secured an increase 
of 63 per cent in the number of factory inspections made during 
the fiscal year, as compared with the previous year, and a gen- 
eral increase in other branches of the work performed by the 
inspectors. 
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The figures given here indicate only a part of the work, but it 
can be clearly seen that if it were not for the very beneficial 
results accomplished by the introduction of the block system, the 
Factory Division could not have covered, during a fiscal year, 
all the factories in the State, and also perform all the other classes 
of work shown in this report. 

THE LAW AND ITS ENFORCEMENT 

The excellent results accomplished during the fiscal year should 
not lead us to suppose that we have accomplished all that can be 
achieved. When we realize the magnitude of the suffering and 
economic loss, due to industrial injuries, we are all appalled. 
Those who have given the subject much thought know that a large 
part of the loss is inherent in industry, but it is also known that 
far too mnch of it is due to unsafe practices and conditions, and 
can be materially reduced. Many of the industries are doing 
splendid work relative to making their establishments as safe as 
possible, but it must be conceded that to make the industries gen- 
erally safe no force, individual or private, is as potent as the 
State in accomplishing the task of making the industries reason- 
ably safe for the employees engaged therein. 

The Bureau of Inspection has conducted, during the year, sev- 
eral surveys of certain industries for the purpose of determining 
just what hazards exist, and to establish and introduce into such 
industries proper saf^uards and safe practices. By this method 
we have hopes of •aocomplishing permament results, and the 
cooperation of the employers and employees. 

When the surveys we are conducting are completed, it is our 
intention to make complete surveys of other industries and con- 
tinue the work until we have determined fully the haizards exist- 
ing and have established safe practices for such industries. 

When there is a full realization of the many laws and codes 
and their scope, all of which the Bureau of Inspection has to 
enforce, it is not very difficult to comprehend the magnitude of 
the problem confronting the Inspection Bureau. The laws and 
codes have great possibilities for iinproving industrial condi- 
tions, but they -are useless unless properly enforced. The duty of 
enforcing the law and codes rests with the inspectors of the 
Bureau and requires inspection of all places to which they apply 
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and make niunerous compliance viedts necessary in order to secure 
compliance with the orders issued. To make inspectionB without 
securing compliance would be useless work, and would only bring 
ridicule on the Department of Labor. 

The tables attached to this report show that the Factory Inspecr 
tion Division issued 174,211 orders of all kinds and secured 
206,688 compliances, showing very clearly that we were able to 
secure compliance with many of the outstanding orders issued in 
previous fiscal years. 

During the fiscal year there were 60,487 compliances of safety 
orders secured, which meant the safeguarding of at least several 
hundred thousand machines, and also r^ulated many other unsafe 
conditions. This one phase of the work illustrates how essential 
the inspection work is, in view of the fact that upwards of three 
hundred thousand industrial injuries were reported to the Indus- 
trial Commission during the past year. 

It is very evident that the inspection force is inadequate to 
properly enforce all the provisions of the laws ;md codes. I have 
repeatedly called attention to this fact. 

The time seems opportune for the Industrial Commission to 
call the attention of the L^slature to this condition of affairs, 
and to set forth clearly that at no time since the creation of the 
Department of Labor has the inspection force been of sufficient 
number to properly handle the problem of enforcing the beneficent 
laws enacted for Ihe protection of workers of the stata From 
time to time the Legislature has enacted many excellent labor 
laws, yet in almost every instance has failed to increase adequately 
the inspection force so that the Department may properly enforce 
the laws enacted. It is important that a sufficient number of 
inspectors be provided to see that industry is made safe for those 
engaged therein. At no timie in the history of our country has 
this fact been more clearly evident. The economic loss in this 
State alone, due to the upwards of three hundred thousand indusr 
trial injuries, is estimated at $30,000,000. Much of this loss 
can be prevented. However, all of this large number of injuries 
do not occur in the factories of the state, but are reported for all 
the hazardous groups* of employment specified in the compensa- 
tion law, many of which occupations are not subject to inspection 
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or r^ulation by the Bureau of Inspection. This loss is appalling, 
and it should be borne in mind that this loss is occurring each 
year and after much work has been accomplished in providing 
safe places to work and the installation of thousands of safeguards 
in the industries, which are under the jurisdiction of the Bureau 
of Inspection. Such regulation has reduced the hazard. The 
amount these figures would reach, if it were not for the great 
number of safeguards already provided and the safe practices 
installed in many industries, we can only surmise, but it is evi- 
dent to all that the economic loss is far too high and should be 
reduced. 

Many employers are beginning to realize that the proper kind 
of help, necessary for their particular industry, can not always be 
readily obtained in the vicinity of their plant, and that it is 
important to the success of their business and the welfare of the 
State that their employees should be protected from sickness or 
injury, and that when an employee has been killed or injured, 
or when his health has been impaired by industry, the State has 
suffered a distinct loss. Because of this fact, it is the duty of all 
to protect to the fullest extent, all those engaged in industry, for 
the reason that they represent the labor power of the State and are 
very essential to the success of our country in the present crisis. 

MERCANTILE INSPECTION 

Appended hereto is the report of the Division of Mercantile 
Inspection for the fiscal year, which shows the work of the division 
in detail. The excellent results shown necessitated much hard 
work, and it should be borne in mind that the law applying to 
mercantile establishments imposes an enormous task on the 
inspectors of the division. The task is beyond the ability of the 
present inadequate force of inspectors assigned to that division. 
The work accomplished by the Mercantile Division during the 
year shows an increase in the amount and quality of work per- 
formed over the year previous. The mercantile law has accom- 
plished many beneficial results and has been enforced for a suffi- 
cient number of years to clearly establish its benefits as enjoyed 
by the employees of those establishments to which the law applies. 

It is gratifying to state, at this time, that the L^slature, in 
its session of 1917, extended the provisions of the law, as they 
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relate to the hours of emplojmeat of females employed in restau- 
rants. This was accomplished after repeated recommendations 
by the Bureau of Inspection, in which was shown the necessity 
for including this group of workers, who were compelled to work 
long hours at very laborious and fatiguing duties, productive of 
physical ailments. This class of employees having been brought 
within the protection of the law will enable mauy females to 
enjoy its benefits, where formerly they were compelled to work 
long hours. 

On many occasions I have called attention to the failure of 
the health oflScers in cities, other than first and second class, to 
enforce the provisions of the mercantile law. This duty is 
imposed on them by the requirements of the statutes. Owing to 
the health oflScers being invested with many other duties, they 
plead they have no time to enforce the mercantile law, conse- 
quently, there is practically no enforcement of the law in many 
cities and villages to which it applies. 

There are many reasons that can be advanced for extending 
the jurisdiction of the Department of Labor relative to the 
enforcement of the mercantile law to all cities and villages. To 
do so would not impose as much work on the Mercantile Division 
as might be imagined, for we are compelled to enforce the pro- 
visions of the day of rest law, which applies to all mercantile 
establishments in all cities and villages of the State. 

It is essential that many of the hazards existing in mercantile 
buildings be remedied. These include unsafe machinery, eleva- 
tors, and hoistways, all of which are productive of many injuries. 
There also exists the ever-present fire hazard and inadequate 
exits from mercantile buildings. Many of these buildings have 
a large occupancy, added to which are many patrons- of the estab- 
lishment. From the lack of any regulation by law, many of these 
buildings present very serious hazards. The Commission is now 
preparing a code to cover this condition, in accordance with the 
provisions of Section 20-b of the Labor Law, which enables them 
to make rules requiring such places to be constructed, equipped, 
arranged, operated, and conducted in all respects as to provide 
reasonable and adequate protection to the lives, health, and safety 
of all persons employed therein. I would urge that this code be 
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prepared as soon as possible in order to afford proper protection 
to the employees and patrons of these establishments. - 

I would, also, recommend that the machinery code, now in prep- 
aration, when adopted by the Commission, be made applicable to 
machinery in mercantile establishments. If this is done, it will 
afford needed protection to employees in mercantile establish- 
ments, as contemplated by the provisions of section 20-b of the 
Labor Law. 

The attention of the Commission is called to the lack of any ' 
provision in the mercantile law to place the responsibility for 
the compliance with orders for sanitary requirements, such as 
water-closets, etc. The Division of Mercantile Inspection have 
many thousands of orders of this type for which they calmot 
secure compliance, and there is no provision of law to enable the 
Department to enforce the penal provisions of the law. It is, 
therefore, recommended that the law be amended to remedy this 
omission. 

HOMEWORK INSPECTION 

Appended hereto is the report of the Chief of the Homework 
Division. The report for the fiscal year shows that, considering 
the liumber of inspectors available for this work, satisfactory 
results were accomplished by the division. 

The provisions of article 7 of the Labor Law apply to tenement 
houses exclusively. The Chief of the Division shows that manu- 
facturing, altering, repairing, or finishing of articles is carried 
on in many dwelling houses throughout the State, and in many 
instances under conditions that would not be tolerated in tene- 
ment h6uses. Nevertheless, the division is powerless to remed;^ 
the conditions^ because the law fails to apply to work of the char- 
acter carried on in dwelling or two-family houses. 

The report shows that 613 children under sixteen years of age 
were foitnd working in tenement houses. This is an iiicrease 
over the number found last year, and does not include the lAany 
children found working in dwelling or two-family hou^. 

I, therefore, concur in the recommendation of the Chief of 
the Division, that the law be extended to include all classes of 
dwellings wherein such work as indicated in Section 100 of thfe 
LaTwr Law may be carried on. This is essential, fot the pafposfe 
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of the law is to protect the public health, and it is very evident 
from the experience of the division that there are many dangers 
lurking in the class of dwelling and two-family houses wherein 
work as provided in Section 100 is carried on and for which there 
is no remedy at present. I am compelled to renew my former 
recommendation relative to the necessity of providing an ade- 
quate number of inspectors to enable this division to properly 
perform the requirements of the statutes requiring at least two 
inspections of licensed tenement houses each year. 

INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE 

The Division of Industrial Hygiene has made, during the 
fiscal year, several complete surveys of certain industries, which, 
because of the product manufactured or some process carried on 
therein, was dangerous to those employed. One of these indus- 
tries, which gave evidence of a general hazard of arsenical poison- 
ing, was the manufacture of Paris green and Scheele's green. 
Although the industry has been carried on in the State for many 
years, it was surprising how little effort has been exerted by those 
conducting these establishments to protect the employees from 
arsenical poisoning, and there seemed to be, generally, on the part 
of the employer and employees, a lack of knowledge of the 
extremely poisonous nature of the product and the hazard result- 
ing from the same, due to the faulty method of processing and 
handling the product. As a result of his survey, Special Bul- 
letin No. 83 was compiled, setting forth in detail the result 
of the investigation, and will no doubt furnish valuable informa- 
tion concerning the practical and safe methods of conducting 
processes of this kind and others of a similar nature. 

A survey of all ihe aeroplane factories in the State (eight in 
number) was made in order to ascertain the injurious effects 
existing as a result of certain fumes given off from a varnish 
used in the manufacture of aeroplane wings. There were many 
physical examinations made which clearly demonstrated the inju- 
rious effects resulting from this process, which presented a very 
serious hazard to those employed, unless properly conducted. 
Orders were issued to ameliorate the condition and a full report 
of the investigation was printed in The Bulletin of June, 1917. 

Gemeral surveys of tba chemical and textile industries were 
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carried on during the year, but have not been completed at this 
tima Numerous physical aad medical examinations have been 
made relative to occupational diseases, and the Bureau of Inspec- 
tion has valuable information relative to many hazards existing 
in various industries, wherein the workers suffer from com- 
pressed air, lead poisoning, mercurialism, anthrax, etc. 

Many investigations were conducted relative to properly ven- 
tilating factories and mercantile establishments, and I desire to 
call attention to the necessity of the Commission providing proper 
rules establishing standards of ventilation for factories and mer- 
cantile establishments. 

Numerous tests and aaalyses of air conditions were made rela- 
tive to the removal of dangerous dust, gases, fumes and vapors 
generated in connection with certain industries, and very valuable 
information is at hand as to the best methods of removing dust, 
gases, etc., and the proper construction and installation of the 
hoods, ducts, fans and separators, as they relate to the different 
industries of the State. The Department has compiled Special 
Bulletin No. 82, entitled "Hoods to Remove Dust, Fumes and 
Gases,'' which furnishes instructions to those installing devices 
for the removal of the sama Considerable progress has been 
made in this line of our work since we have instructed those who 
are to make such installations to file the plans of the proposed 
installation for approval of the Bureau of Inspection, before* 
starting the work The experience and knowledge in our posses- 
sion has proven of value to the manufacturers of the State, and 
has enabled us to correct many errors and defects in proposed 
installation, which results in a proper system which gives full 
satisfaction and saves manufacturers from the expenditure of 
money for a so-called system, which does not do the work prop- 
erly and is the cause of general dissatisfaction. The present 
policy of handling these matters is productive of securing proper 
devices and compliance with the law at the minimum cost to the 
manufacturer. 

FIRE PROTECTION 

In compliance with the provisions of chapter 503 of the Laws 

of 1916, the Department of Labor relinquished all jurisdiction 

rdatit^ to fire protection in factory buildings ini New York City> 

and in compliajiciB with the provisiaiis of the law, we turned over 
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to the Fire Department of the City of New York such records 
as we had in our possession relative to buildings within the Cily 
of New York 

During the year we issued 9,684 fire protection orders and 
secured 17,481 compliances. The large number of compliances 
over the number of orders issued is explained by the fact that 
after July 1, 1916, wo ceased issuing this class of orders in New 
York City, and from that date to October 1, 1916, we made a 
compliance visit to each building to ascertain the existing con- 
dition, in order to make a proper certification of the existing con- 
dition to the Fire Department, as required by the provisions 
of chapter 503. 

These figures show that we had made considerable progress 
relative to securing compliance with this class of orders, which 
are of such a nature as to involve considerable expense, and with 
which owners of property are none too willing to comply. 

The Department is charged with the responsibility of enforc- 
ing the law relative to fire protection in all parts of the State, 
outside of New York City, and under the head of "Fire Pro- 
tection " is included the fireproof enclosure of stairways, or safe 
means of exit, fire alarms, etc. In this connection it may be 
stated that although all the unsafe conditions have not been 
remedied, considerable improvement has been accomplished, as 
may be seen by comparison of the number of orders issued and 
compliance secured. 

In many instances the Bureau of Inspection was forced to prosr 
ecute for the failure to comply with this class of orders, and during 
the fiscal year we presented 567 cases to the courts for failure to 
comply with fire protection orders. 

Compliance with this class of orders can only be secured by 
maintaining a vigorous policy. In no case is prosecution begun 
imtil a counsel letter has been sent, setting a final date for com- 
pliance with the order. The Bureau is compelled to send many 
thousands of such letters. Notwithstanding this method, it will 
be seen that we were compelled to prosecute in many instances 
before a complipnce could be secured. . , 

ACCIDENT PREVENTION 

.No please of ourwork^ows a more satisfactoiy condition than 
tjajat (^f ac^cident preyention^jf x«i)^^ 
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machinery, elevators, etc. During the year we issued 46,290 
orders and secured 60,487 compliances. These bare figures do 
not tell all the story. Each order may be for one machine, or 
it may indude all machines of a certain type. Generally speak- 
ing, the order includes many machines. The 60,487 compliances 
mean the actual guarding of many himdreds of thousands of 
machines. The installation of mechanical safeguards during the 
past two years has been enormous. The work in progress in the 
industrial plants, together with that in contemplation, gives forth 
a ray of hope that the day is not far off when the industries of 
the State will be reasonably safe as' far as saf^uards are con- 
cerned. Nevertheless, to bring about the present condition the 
Inspection Bureau was compelled to invoke a vigorousf policy, 
not only as to the installation of the guards, but as to the neces- 
sity of maintaining them in proper condition and to discourage 
the ever prevailing practice of employees and employer removing 
the guards to make repairs or for some other reason, and failing 
to replace them. In instances where they fail to comply with 
the orders to saf^uard the machinery, the Bureau causes the 
following machinery tagging notice to be issued : 

STATE OF NEW YORK 

DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 

State IiroxTsmiAL Commission 

Supervising Inspector's Office: 230 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 

When communicating 

Refer to File No. 21878-2, and i^ve location 6f premises. 

June 30, 1917 
Mr John Smith, 
100 Caton Arenue, 
Brooklsm, N. Y. 

Re: 100 CaUm Avenue^ BrooHyn, N. Y. 

We are in receipt of a report from our Inspector that you have failed to comply with the orders 
of the Department, to wit: 

Properly guard gears on Gumming Machine. 
Properly guard gears on Job Press. 
Properly guard gears on Harris Press. * 
Properly guard gears on Varnishing Machine. 

This shows that you are maintaining a hasardous condition in violation of Section 81 of the 
Labor Law: — 

When in the opinion of the Commissioner of Labor a machine or any part thereof is in a 

dangerous condition or is not properly guarded or is dangerously placed, the use thereof 

shall be prohibited by the Commissioner of Labor (State Industrial Commission) and a notice 

to that effect shall be attached thereto. Sudi notice shall not be removed except by an 

authorised represeptative of the Department of Labor, nor until the machinery is made safe 

and the required safeguards or safety appliances or devices are provided, and in the meantime 

such unsafe or dangerous maehinery shall not be used. 

Unless the above orders are satisfactorily complied with by July 16, 1917, the Department 

wlU cause the machinery to be tagged in accordance with the provisions of the Labor Law, thereby 

iCvohibiting the use of such machinery until the orders are fully complied with and hasard removed . 

Yours truly, 
(Sd) JAMES BROWN, 
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Many thousanids of these notices were sait to persons failing 
to comply with safeguarding orders within a reasonable time. 
They have proven to be most eflFective in accomplishing results, 
as may be seen from the number of compliances secured with 
orders issued. 

The eflFectiveness of this notice is reflected in another way, 
when we consider the small number of prosecutions b^un for 
failure to comply with accident prevention orders. During the 
fiscal year there were only 101 prosecutions of this class, which 
was less than half the number for the previous year, and a very 
small number in comparison with the 60,487 compliances secured 
and the many thousands of machines actually guarded. It should 
be noted that the number of prosecutions for this class of orders 
is less than that of any other class of orders for which prosecu- 
tions were instituted. 

While we issued many thousands of the machinery tagging 
notices, we were compelled to attach the unJg^afe tag in compara- 
tively few instances. During the fiscal year we tagged and 
stopped the use of dangerous machinery in 622 instances. The 
sending of this notice and the applying of tags is a great time 
saving plan, for, if we were compelled to prosecute, much time 
of the inspection force would be taken from other work. From 
several years of experience it has been clearly demonstrated that 
the sending of the notice and the applying of the unsafe tag, 
when the warning is not heeded, is a very effective means of 
securing compliance with safety orders and affords a speedy and 
most effective means of protecting many thousands of employees 
operating dangerous machinery. 

Permit me to call attention at this time to the necessity for 
a proper monthly tabulation of accidents reported to the Indus- 
trial Commission. If a tabulation of this character of injuries 
was made the inspection force could be kept in close touch with 
such industries as show hazards. At least the serious injuries 
reported from such places as the Bureau of Inspection has juris- 
diction over could be furnished the Bureau and they could take 
immediate steps to correct any defects existing, or bring about 
the installation of safe praotice3 that would prevent a recurrence" 
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of the injuries, and in this way excellent progress could be made 
in the line of reducing the hazard of industry. 

We are greatly in need of a machinery code. The Commis- 
sion's code on dangerous machinery is nearly completed. When 
the code is adopted it will greatly aid in improving conditions 
While this branch of our work is in a very satisfactory condition, 
much remains to be accomplished. The many thousands of 
injuries reported to the Commission each year and their excessive 
economic loss, is a clear indication that we must exert all our 
energy to make industry safe for those employed therein. It 
should be our aim to reduce industrial injuries to a minimum. In 
our endeavor to accomplish this result, we must bear in mind that 
saf^uarding of machinery is only part of the task. Something 
more than a safe machine is necessary. All injuries are not 
caused by machines. Safe practices are essential. This means 
proper and practical education of the workers in the processes 
and practices of the industry, and the intelligent application of 
such instruction and knowledge on their part to afford protection 
to themselves and their fellow workers. This is a field of endeavor 
that offers great possibilities. Many progressive employers realize 
that this field of effort offers great possibilities and they are doing 
splendid work along that line. 

WOMEN IN INDUSTRY 
Some of our industries have been unable to secure the full 
quota of men needed to produce the maximum output of the plant. 
In most instances this is a result of large contracts for munitions 
or other material essential for the equipment of the National 
Army, and because of the increase in business they have con- 
sumed all of the available male labor in the vicinity of the plant. 
In many instances where this class of industries has been operat- 
ing, they have, because of their ability to pay higher wages, drawn 
many employees from other industries located in or near the 
vicinity of such plants. Consequently, industries not engaged on 
necessary war material have,- due to their inability to pay as high 
wages, been unable to obtain their full quota of male help. Some 
of both classes of establishments have substituted women to do 
work formerly done exclusively by men. However, up to the 
present time there has been less of this substitution than would 
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be supposed, and women have not taken the places of men to any- 
great degree. What the future may develop is hard to say. 

The introduction of women into industrial pursuits, of which 
they formerly have had no knowledge and for which they receive 
very little training (such training as they do receive in almost 
every instance consists of just enough to enable them to turn out 
the product) has made new problems to be dealt with. In many- 
instances machinery not formerly r^arded as hazardous, when 
operated by men, has been found very hazardous when operated 
by women. In some cases employers have employed women in 
certain classes of work only to find they were not physically fitted 
for that work. Herein lies the greatest danger relative to the 
introduction of women to do work formerly performed exclusively 
by men. To determine just what class of work may be per- 
mitted, without injury to the future womanhood of the country, 
will require a very careful survey and much study. Therefore, 
the Bureau of Inspection has begun such a survey and has already 
made much progress in that direction. . All instances where 
women are doing work formerly done exclusively by men are 
carefully recorded, investigation made as to the character of the 
work and the effects of such work on females and their capability 
of performing the work. When this study is complete, we will 
have information and data that will be of eminent value to the 
State and its industries. 

For the same cause that women have gone into many manu- 
facturing industries, they have in greater numbers taken the 
places of men in banks and business oflSces. Here again much 
injury is suffered by females, due to long hours. Strange as it 
may seem, there is generally a lower standard relative to sanitary 
conditions in business offices than in factories and mercantile 
establishments. There being no restrictions as to hours of labor 
in business offices, in many instances the hours of labor are exces- 
sive, and this is particularly true as to banks, where they have 
in many instances within the last year substituted females for 
male help to a far greater proportion than have the factories of 
the State. Repeatedly the Department has had its attention 
called to the long hours required of females in banks, where in 
many instances they were compelled to work 85 hours per week. 
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It, therefore, seems necessary that the provisions of the law rela- 
tive to hours of labor and sanitary requirements be extended to 
include business offices. 

PROSECUTIONS 

The statistical tables of prosecutions, attached to this report, 
show in detail the prosecutions instituted by the several divi- 
sions of the Inspection Bureau. 

On June 30, 1916, 412 cases for violation of the factory law 
were pending, all of which, with the exception of six cases, were 
disposed of this fiscal year, with the following results: 118 dis- 
missed, acquitted or withdrawn; 226 convicted and sentence sus- 
pended J 62 convicted aud fined, fines amounting to $2,010. There 
should be added to this number eleven prosecutions, coming under 
Article 2, cases which were referred to the district attorneys of 
the several counties. Ten of these cases were disposed of, as fol- 
lows: 8 dismissed or acquitted, 2 convicted and fined $40. One 
was pending at the close of this fiscal year. Total fines for prose- 
cutions begun prior to July 1, 1916, and disposed of in the fiscal 
year 1916-17, $2,050. 

During the fiscal year 1916-17, 2,544 cases for violation of 
factory laws were presented to the courts, and on June 30, 1917, 
132 were pending, making 2,412 of the 1916-17 violations, which 
were disposed of during the fiscal year, with the following result: 
425 dismissed, acquitted or withdrawn; 975 convicted, sentence 
suspended; 1,012 convicted and fined. The amount of fines was 
$23,180. During the fi^al year, twelve cases, coming under the 
provisions of article 2, were referred to the District Attorneys of 
the counties in which violations existed. Seven were disposed 
of, as follows: 6 dismissed or acquitted; 1 convicted and fined; 
5 pending on June 30, 1917. The amount of fines imposed was 
$20, making the total fines colected for 1916-17, $23,200. Add- 
ing to this the $2,050 imposed as fines in the cases pending 
June 30, 1916, and disposed of during the present fiscal year, 
makes a total of $25,250 paid in fines. 

On June 30, 1916, 38 prosecutions were pending for viola- 
tion of the mercantile law, all of which have been disposed of 
during the present fiscal year, as follows: 6 dismissed, acquitted 
or withdrawn; 13 convicted, sentence suspended; 19 convicted 
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and fined. The amount of fines imposed was $495. There diould 
be added to these oases 31 coming under article 2. which were 
referred to the District Attorneys of the counties where viola- 
tions occurred, 29 of which were disposed as follows: 6 dismissed 
or acquitted ; 14 convicted, sentence suspended ; 10 convicted and 
fined. Two cases were left pending at the end of the fiscal year. 
Fines amounting to $230 were imposed. Total fines for cases 
begun prior to July 1, 1916, and disposed of in the fiscal year 
1916-17, were $725. 

During the fiscal year 1,520 cases of violation of the mercan- 
tile law were presented to the courts, all of which, with the excep- 
tion of 26 were disposed of, with the following result: 72 .dis- 
missed, acquitted or withdrawn; 904 convicted, sentence sus- 
pended; 518 convicted and fined. The amount of fines imposed 
was $11,355. There were 60 cases presented to the District 
Attom^s of the counties relative to violations of article 2, all 
but four of which were disposed of during the fiscal year with 
the following result: 23 dismissed or acquitted; 18 convicted, 
sentence suspended; 15 convicted and fined. Fines amounting 
to $305 were imposed making a total of $11,660 in fines imposed 
in cases commenced and disposed of during the fiscal year, which, 
with the $725 in fines collected for cases begun prior to July 1, 
1916, but disposed of during the fiscal year 1916-17, makes a 
total of $12,385. 

Fiflcsl v«ar 1015 Fia^I year 1916 Fiscal year 1917 

(12 mmtlw) (9 months) (12 months) 



PiroM- Fines IVnae- Fines Pro**- Fines 

ratioTm impcsed mitions imposed mt'^^ns imposed 

completed completed completed 

Factories 845 $4,387 1.923 $9,856 2.835 $25,250 

Mercantile establishments 876 5.842 840 6,790 1.617 12.385 



Totals 1.721 $10,229 2,763 $16,646 4,452 $37,635 

An analysis of the figures relative to prosecutions show a total 
of 4,452 prosecutions disposed of during the fiscal year relative 
to violations of the Labor Law, and $37,635 imposed in fines. 
This shows a large increase in prosecutions and fines imposed over 
that of the previous fiscal year, but it should be understood that 
the fiscal year 1915-16 only covered a period of nine months, 
from October 1, 1915, to June 30, 1916, due to the enactment of 
chapter 118 of the Laws of 1916, which changed the beginning 
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of the fiscal year from October 1 to July 1. Nevertheless, consid- 
erable increase is shown in the number of prosecutions and fines, 
when allowance is made for the number of months in each fiscal 
year. 

It seems strange that some of the courts in the State do not 
realize their responsibility under the Labor Law. Should some 
of the judges trying labor law cases impose the fines provided 
by the penal provisions of the law, the duties of the inspection 
force would be greatly lessened, and a far greater respect for the 
law would be engendered among those manufacturers and mer- 
chants who feel they can take a chance of violating the law and 
depend on the mercy the court generally shows when the defend- 
ant is charged with a violation of the Labor Law. 

The work in connection with prosecutions imposes considerable 
labor on the inspection force. They must secure all the evi- 
dence which forms the basis of the charge and must serve the war- 
rants or summons on the person or corporation responsible for the 
violation. Therefore, it has always been our policy to send a 
"Counsel Letter,'' fixing a final date for compliance with the 
order issued, before a prosecution is commenced. This practice 
is followed in all cases except child labor and illegal hours viola- 
tions. Regardless of this policy, we are compelled to institute 
an increasing number of prosecutions each year. This clearly 
demonstrates what has been stated many times that some manu- 
facturers and merchants will not comply with the provisions of 
the law until the Department of Labor has exerted all its efforts 
and finally summoned the violator to court. 

In view of the well-defined policy of the Department, rela- 
tive to prosecutions, it seems that the judges of our courts should 
realize that those violators who are disposed to take up the time 
of the courts and our inspectors, because of their failure to comply 
with the law or because of their absolute defiance of the law, 
should be severely dealt with. If, as very often happens, the case 
is dismissed or sentence is suspended, the defendant leaves court 
with little respect for the courts or the law. If the judges before 
whom the cases are taken would impose a fine, there would be a 
higher regard for the law and we would have fewer cases to 
present to the courts. 
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MONTHLY RSPORTS 
Tlie compiling and publishing of the monthly report of the 
work accomplished by the Bureau of Inspection has been in 
vogue a suflScient time to manifest its immense value to the Bureau 
from an administrative point of view. This report gives far 
greater details of the work than is published monthly in The 
Bulletin. The complete figures are of considerable aid in enabling 
the Bureau to keep in close touch with the vast details of the 
work necessary to enforce the numerous provisions of the Labor 
Law, and in securing accurate information as' to the progress of 
the work performed by the inspection force in each district in the 
State as the work advances throughout the year. 

The publication of the figures in The Bulletin shows the work 
accomplished for each month, and the figures relating to the work 
performed for the fiscal year, as we advance from month to month, 
has enabled those interested in the work of the Department and 
the application and enforcement of the Labor Law to learn what 
progress is being made. There have been many expressions of 
satisfaction with this policy since its adoption, and there seems 
to be a general feeling of greater confidence in the work of the 
inspection force. Formerly, when the figures were compiled 
yearly, they were usually published so long after the fiscal year's 
work had been completed, that all interest in the results accom- 
plished had ceased. 

If these figures of the monthly report are carefully studied, one 
will readily realize the large amount of work that must be accom- 
plished by the inspection force, in connection with various phases 
of the many duties which the inspectors have to perform; 

INDUSTRIAL CODE AND RULES 

The codes and rules are provided to aid in the application and 
enforcement of the Labor Law. In order to do this effectively, 
the codes should be of a proper standard and practical in their 
application to the industries or conditions to which they may 
relata The wording should be clear and free from any mis- 
understanding or technicalities, and in this respect some of our 
present codes should be revised. 

As suggested in last year's report, we are in need of proper 
codes on dangerous machinery, proper lighting, dangerous trades 
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and aisle space in f aotories. It is essential, in connection with 
the code on dangerous machinery, to provide for the proper spac- 
ing of machinery, for the narrow passages between many danger^ 
ons machines are productive of many injuries, and increases the 
difficulty of properly guarding the machine in order to protect the 
operator. 

SAFETY MANUAL 

The Industrial Commission approved the plan to provide a 
^* Safety Manual ^^ for the use of the inspection force and the 
manufacturers of the State, as recommended in my report for 
1915, but owing to lack of appropriation, there have been no 
funds available for this work. 

By the experience gained in performing the inspection work, 
it is very evident that splendid results could be accomplished by 
the publication of such a manual; it would greatly aid in pro- 
moting s'afe practices in the various industries of the State, and I 
would recommend that the Legislature be requested to make ample 
provision in providing funds to promote this line of endeavor, 
which would tend to promote safety and reduce the number of 
injuries to those working in the State. 

CONCLUSION 

Concluding this report, it is my desire to express appreciation 
of the splendid work accomplished by the inspection and office 
force in general, who have performed their respective duties in a 
very creditable manner. 

I also desire to again call attention to the numerous and exact- 
ing duties required of the inspection force, the knowledge of the 
law and codes they must acquire and the grade of work that must 
be performed by the average inspector of the Department 

This report shows excellent results obtained by the Inspection 
Bureau, and, while improved methods have accomplished much, 
great credit is due the inspection and office force in general for 
the splendid cooperation on their part and the efforts they have put 
forth to bring the work of the Department to its present standard. 

In former reports the difficulties experienced by the inspectors 
in the performance of their duties have been clearly set forth. 
In many instances these duties must be performed in the face of 
disagreeable and very trying circumstances. The inspection force 
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is subjected to many hazards and are apt to suffer ill effects from 
performing their duties^ being subjected to different degrees of 
temperature in the various establishments visited. 

I would feel remiss in my duly were I to close this report with- 
out renewing my recommendation of last year relative to increas- 
ing the salary of the inspectors. 

I recommend that consideration be given the question that the 
salary be made commensurate with the duties required. This is 
essential in ordelr that persons with practical knowledge and 
training may be attracted to the service. Because the present 
salary iot first grade inspector is less than the salary paid many 
mechanics, many capable men on the civil service list have refused 
to accept employment with the State for leap salary than is paid 
mechanics, and thus the State loses the services' of persons whose 
practical training would fit them for the duties of an inspector. 

At this time the question of salary of inspectors is more acute 
than it was when my last report was submitted. It is needless 
for me to speak of the increase in the cost of living, and I sincerely 
trust that the Legislature will realize the necessity of providing 
a salary adequate with the character of service required of an 
inspector in the Department of Labor. 

The general results achieved by the Inspection Bureau show 
a very satisfactory condition. I desire to express my apprecia- 
tion of the valuable assistance rendered by the Industrial Com- 
mission, and the cooperation given by the Legal and Statistical 
Bureaus, elm all those who have in any capacity assisted in 
accomplishing these results. 

James L. Gbenon, 

First Deputy Commissioner. 
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(a) REPORT OF DIVISION OF MERCANTILE 
INSPECTION 

To the First Depviy Commissioner: 

Herewith is submitted the annual report of the Division of 
Mercantile Inspection, for the twelve months ended June 30, 1917 ; 
statistical tables in the appendix show in detail the work of the 
division. This completes the ninth year'^a work of the mercantile 
division. By comparing this report with the results of former 
years, it will be seen that the work of the division has substan- 
tially increased. 

COMPLAINTS 
During the fiscal year 1916-1917, 1,426 complaints were 
received and investigated, an increase over the number received 
during the preceding year. The statistical tables show a classi- 
fication of the complaints received. 

CHILD LABOR 
As in the past, one of our vital problems is that of child labor; 
the increased number of mercantile establishments, together with 
changed business conditions due to the war, makes the enforce- 
ment of the child labor laws increasingly difl5cult, especially in 
view of the fact that our already inadequate force of inspectors 
has not been increased. Numbers of young men formerly 
employed in mercantile establishments have enlisted in the army 
and navy, thereby creating many vacancies which some employ- 
ers have sought to fill by substituting children; the greatly 
increased cost of living is responsible for parents seeking employ- 
ment for their children, and these conditions have added greatly 
to the work of the mercantile division. 

HOURS OF LABOR FOR FEMALES 
Where females are employed in mercantile establishments, a 
notice showing their required hours of labor must be posted; in 
order that the terms of this notice shall be observed, constant 
surveillance of such establishments is necessary, especially during 
the prohibited hours, that is before 7 :00 a. m. and after 10 :00 
p. M. Many proprietors of mercantile establishments were 
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prosecuted during the past fiscal year, for employing females after 
prohibited hours; in spite of this and numerous letters of warn- 
ing sent to proprietors of these establishments*, reports are con- 
stantly received of further violations of this section of the law. 
In addition, the last session of the L^slature added the fol- 
lowing section to Article 12 of the Labor Law, known as the 
" Restaurant Law '' : 

In cities of the first and second class no female over the age of sixteen 
years shall be employed, permitted or suffered to work in or in connection 
with any restaurant more than six days or fifty-four hours in any one week, 
or more than* nine hours in any one day, or before eHx o'clock in the morning 
or after ten o'clock in the evening of any day. This subdivision shall, how- 
ever, not apply to females employed in restaurants as singers and performers 
of any kind, or as attendants in ladies cloak rooms and parlors, nor shaU it 
apply to females employed in or in connection with the dining rooms and 
kitchens of hotels, or in or in connection with lunch rooms or restaurants 
conducted by employers solely for the benefit of their employees. 

This act regulating the hours of labor for females in restaur- 
ants, will no doubt prove to be of benefit to a vast number of 
females, who are now allowed to work greatly in excess of the 
hours permitted by the new act. This act will add about 8000 
establishments to those already under our supervision, and, being 
a new feature of the law, will entail much additional labor. 
Owing to conditions created by the war, females are now employed 
in many business houses and offices which formerly employed 
males only. I believe the provisions of the law regulating sani- 
tary conditions and hours of labor for females should be amended 
so as to cover not only the establishments above mentioned, but 
to all places enumerated in Section 161 of Article 12. 

MEAL TIME 
Subdivision 3 of Section 161 permits employers to allow but 
twenty minutes for supper time for employees working after 
7 :00 p. M. This amount of time is wholly inadequate and should 
be extended to at least forty-five minutes. 

SECTION S-A 

Our limited force of inspectors prevents the frequent and sys- 
tematic inspection of establishments operating on Sunday, which 
is necessary to a satisfactory enforcement of Section 8-a, known as 
the " Day of Eest Law''. 
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SANITATION 

The necessity for improvement in heating, lighting, ventilation 
and general sanitary conditions in offices has long been recog- 
nized. We have been frequently asked by concerns who are 
employing females for the first time, whether any provisions of 
the Labor Law exist covering sanitation or relating to the hours 
of labor for females employed in offices. It would also be of 
great benefit to both employees and the general public, if sanitary 
conditions in lunch rooms and restaurants were placed under the 
direct supervision of this Department. 

The fact that the law fails to specify whether the owner or 
tenant is responsible for complying with orders issued relating to 
water-closets, washrooms, etc., greatly hampers this division in 
carrying out the purpose of the section of the law relating to 
these matters. 

The Industrial Commission is now preparing rules and regula- 
tions to carry into effect the provisions of Section 20-b, relating 
to mercantile establishments, which reads as follows: 

All factories, factory buildings, mercantile establisliments and other places 
to whirh this chapter is applicable, shall be so constructed, equipped, arranged, 
operated and conducted in all respects so as to provide reasonable and ade- 
quate protection to the lives, health and safety of all persons employed 
therein. 

When these rules become effective they will add greatly to the 
work of this division. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

1 Section 79 of Article 6 of the Factory Law provides for the 
safeguarding of elevators and hoistways in factory buildings. A 
similar provision should be made for the elevators and hoistways* 
in mercantile establishments, as unguarded shafts and hoistways 
are dangerous wherever located. 

2 It is recommendied that our jurisdiction be extended to 
secure proper guarding of machinery used in mercantile establish- 
ments, which at present is often a raenace to the safety of 
employees. 

3 A much larger force of inspectors is needed for the follow- 
ing reasons : 

To procure for the children of this State the protection 
the child labor laws were intended to provide. 
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To satisfactorily accomplish the full intent and purpose 
of Section 161, including the recent amendment affecting 
restaurants. 

To enforce the rules and regulations now being form- 
ulated by the Industrial Oommission, relating to means of 
exit for mercantile establishments. 

To make more frequent and systematic inspections of 
establishments open on Sunday. 

4 It is recommended that twenty inspectors be added to our 
present force, to enable us to procure a better enforcement of the 
provisions of Article 12. An the work in the office increases with 
additional inspectors, provision should be made ^r suffioent 
capable help to properly handle this increase. 

5 It is recommended that forty-five minutes be allowed for 
supper for employees in mercantile establishments working after 
7 :00 p. M. 

6 Be Section 8-a: It is recommended that the law be 
amended to include within its scope all classes of employees now 
compelled to work seven days a week. 

7. It is recommended that the provisions of the law, regard- 
ing the hours of females, be amended to cover females employed 
in all the establishments enumerated in Section 161. 

8 Sanitation : It is recommended that the jurisdiction of the 
Division of Mercantile Inspection be extended to cover all 
establishments enumerated in Section 161 of Article 12. 

9 It is recommended that the laws be amended so as to 
definitely pl-ace the responsibility for complying with orders 
regarding sanitary conditions, Section 168. 

The increased amount of work aecompligflied by this division, 
during the past fiscal year, proves the efficiency and faithfulness 
of our field and office force, who have given years of faithful 
service to the work, and merits an increase in salary as an 
acknowledgment of their capable work and to meet the demands 
of the increased cost of living. 

Chables B. Ash, 

Chief Mercantile Inspector 
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(3) REPORT OF DIVISION OF HOMEWORK 
INSPECTION 

To the First Deputy Commissioner: 

The report of the services performed by the Division of Home- 
work Inspection during the year ending June 30, 1917, is here- 
with respectfully submitted: 

The amount and character of the work performed by the field 
force has been as satisfactory as could be reasonably expected, in 
view of the present inadequate force of inspectors assigned to 
the Division, but we have been unable to make our inspections as 
full and complete as the provisions of Article 7 of the Labor Law 
demands. 

I must again register my annual complaint against this 
condition. It is clear that until a suflScient number of inspectors 
are assigned to this work there can be no adequate enforcement 
of this law. The arrangement and order of the provisions of 
the law are such that it is very difficult to work out a system of 
practicable application for its enforcement. Apparent laxity of 
enforcement of the law in detail is largely due to .this fact, but 
aside from this it is a physical impossibility for the present small 
force of inspectors to give to all the details of the law the 
time and attention necessary for effective enforcement. Except 
to a limited extent the " follow-up '' method of investigations 
must be omitted from the routine of field work. Sections 101, 
105 and 106 of the statute have to be entirely attended to by 
correspondence — a most unsatisfactory method. Yet no other 
way is possible with the present small field .force. The second 
semiannual inspection of licensed houses as directed by Sec- 
tion 100 has to be wholly omitted as must be the patrol of con- 
gested sections in New York City where factory homework 
abounds. 

Only limited inspection visits have been made to the smaller 
upstate cities or mill towns. These are only a few of the com- 
pulsory inadequacies of the Division's work, all of which are due 
to the same cause — namely, an insufficient number of inspectors. 
8 
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We have done the veiy best work possible with the staflf pro- 
vided for us and will continue to do so, hoping that the Legisla- 
ture may soon extend to us the relief so much needed and so long 
and urgently requested. An adequate force of inspectors will 
enable us to apply and enforce properly and correctly this home- 
work feature of the Labor Law and thus obtain the results that 
are so obviously indicated in the law itself. 

The primary duties of the Division under the law have been 
well attended to. All applications for new licenses filed in the 
oflSce have been disposed of. One complete inspection (two are 
required by law), of all houses licensed prior to July 1, 1916, has 
been made. Any child labor violations discovered have been 
closely scrutinized, and the field force has given all possible atten- 
tion to this very important feature, yet the field survey of this 
subject has not been as broad as we desire it nor as thorough as we 
believe the importance of the matter warrants. Again our lack 
of personal service has stood in the way. 

As a matter of some slight evidence that every person connected 
with the Division was active at all times during the year is a 
record that 16,767 separate pieces of mail were sent out from 
this oflSce. 

The following is a siunmarized account of the activities of the 
force for the year beginning July 1, 1916, and ending June 30, 
1917: 

Total inspections of all applications for new licenses 3703 

Total inspections of licensed tenement houses 15396 

Ldcensed rear factory shop inspections 240 

Cases of Tiolatlons of law where the use of the tenement tag was 

imperative 828 

Number of violations referred to counsel 103 

Number of cases prosecuted 78 

Number of children under 16 years of age found at work in the 

home 613 

Number of complaints investigated 249 

Number of observation reports filed of houses not licensed but 

suspected of containing nomeworkers 4234 

Time spent in court on prosecutions 300 hours 

Visits made to enforce compliance with orders issued 7648 

Licenses canceled for various causes (mostly because of the 

absence of all work for period exceeding six months) 1617 

Licenses revoked for sanitary reasons 819 

Applications canceled after investigation had been made 331 

In the 613 children found at work in the home — are included 
seven children who were found in houses not licensed. The 
ages of these children ranged from three to fifteen years and ten 
months. Further facts concerning them were as follows: 
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. Number of female cMldren. , . . ^87 

Nibui>er of buUe d^ren i 128 

Found worUng and attending school ..........;..... 574 

Found working and not attending school 39 

Found working before school hours 177 

Found at work during noon time * . 149 

Found at work between 3 and 6 o'clock p. m 243 

Found at work between 6 and 8 o'clock p. m 36 

Found at work after 8 p. m 9 

Number of children found employed on articles of clothing. 407 

Employed on a.rticlee of embroidery ; 70 

Elmployed on articles of children's wear '. . 14 

Employed on articles of flowers or feathers 122 

ChUdren found working in New York City 598 

In the rest of the State 15 



It shoxdd be understood that none of these children were work- 
ing for given wages^ but all were employed helping their parents 
who are the persons directly responsible for their employment 

During the year the two up-state inspectors reported finding 
factory work in 6,600 non-tenement or dwelling houses. This 
information was obtained by them while performing the work of 
verifying lists of homeworkers submitted by factory employers in 
Albany, Amsterdam, Buffalo, Gloversville, Johnstown, Niagara 
Falls, Poughkeepsie, Rochester, Syracuse, Tonawanda, Troy, 
Utica and Yonkers. 

Add to these figures 2,500 dwelling houses in. New York City, 
making a total of 9,100 homes other than tenement houses in 
which work was found and over which the law gives no control 
whatever. 

These figures are not meant to convey the impression that a 
complete survey was made of homework in dwelling houses even 
in the city in which they were found, as no effort was made to 
find such homeworkers except in so far as it had to do with the 
verification of the lists before mentioned. 

Factory work done at home in such buildings is exempt from 
the provisions of Section 100, consequently we have no legal 
authority to enter upon or in any way interfere with any work 
of ihe tenants occupying them. 

The observation reports of inspectors filed for many of these 
places do not show in all cases that the rules of cleanliiiess always 
prevail in the homes in this dass of buildings. The board of 
health of Amsterdam filed a complaint with the Department that 
young children were doing factory work in homes in that city. A 
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careful investigation, of this complaint was made and the inspeo- 
tor's report shows 35 children found at work in their homes but 
not a single violation of this character was found outside of the 
home in a dwelling or non-tenement house. The ages of the chil- 
dren found as a result of this complaint range from 3^^ to 15 
years. Every one of these children, except the youngest child, 
attended school regularly. The work they were found doing was 
carding buttons; the time devoted to it was before or after school 
hours. This was a very serious condition to find in one small 
cily yet we were without any power to institute any legal action 
whatever against it; notwithstanding that fact, I believe the 
efforts of the Department which were employed had the effect of 
putting a stop to this wrongful practice. 

New licenses were issued as follows: In New York City, 
3,115; in other parts of the state, 358. The number of notices 
issued under Sections 101, 105, and 106 was 2,468. Factory per- 
mits issued to factory owners under section 106 numbered 489 ; 
permits canceled were 164, and permits revoked, 8. On Jxdy 1, 
1917, there were 2,596 recorded outstanding factory permits. 

On July 1, 1916, the number of recorded licensed buildings, 
as shown by outstanding licenses, was 14,846. The niunber of 
buildings licensed on July 1, 1917, was 15,883; making a net 
increase in licensed tenement houses for the year of 1,037. Of 
these licensed buildings, New York City has 15,146 ; the rest of 
the state 737. 

The total of all persons found at work in licensed tenement 
houses in the state was 20,619. Of this number 3,597 were foimd 
at work in stores or apartments entirely separate from rooms used 
for living. The total of all rooms or apartments in tenements 
used for work under the law is shown to be 15,251. Of this 
number 1,413 were found to be l^al work drops; that is, shops 
in tenement houses that are permitted by law. Apartments f oimd 
to be used by tenants for both work and living purposes were 
13,838, in which were found 17,022 persons who can be classed 
as actual homeworkers. 

The number of separate orders issued against licensed tene- 
ment houses was 3,992. The number of compliances secured and 
recorded was 3,959. Of these orders, 3,497 related to buildings 
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in New York City and 495 were against buildings in up-state 
communities. 

The noticeable increase in liceoased houses hereby given is 
wholly chargeable to existing economic conditions. The extreme 
high cost of every item or article needed for family use or support 
has driven many housewives to seek homework employment who 
never before were obliged to do work of this character. The 
increase in homeworkers is' noticeable among the following races: 
Americans, Italians, Austrians, Armenians, Roumanians, Bohe- 
mians, Swedes, and French. 

Articles of clothing, embroidery, lacework, and gloves of all 
kinds show the industrial drift of the increase in workers. 

Of the licensed houses inspected 5,696 were found to contain 
no workers at time of visitation. This would leave 9,679 houses 
in which work was actually found going on. Of the 20,619 per- 
sons reported at work in licensed tenements, 15,406 were found 
employed on articles of clothing, of whom 7,782 were doing 
factory work and 7,624 were employed on individual or custom 
work. Persons found at work on feathers were 99, which was 
mostly of a private character. There were found working on 
flowers, 1,096; on lace and embroidery, 1,522. 

There were 33 different races represented in the 20,619 persons 
found at work. According to classes, the workers may be class- 
ified as follows: Italian, 10,588; Jewish, 6,439; American, 
1,341 ; German, 933 ; leaving only 1,318 persons to be distributed 
among the 29 other races. 

These figures do not include persons found in licensed shops 
in the rear of tenements, but do include those found at work in 
shops' in tenements and in dwellings in the rear of tenements. 

The large number of revoked licenses reported is due to the 
paralysis epidemic of last year. Such action was taken pursuant 
to a resolution of the State Industrial Commission dated July 12, 
1916, authorizing the revocation of the license of any tenement 
house reported by the Department of Health to contain a case 
of infantile paralysis. 

All parties interested were duly notified of the action taken 
in such case. I think it of interest to quote the following letter 
received from the Department of HeaWi of New York City in 
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answer to a specific complaint s^iit to that body, where our 
inspector acting under orders, tagged all work in a licensed tene- 
ment house in which he found a ease of paralysis. The letter 
gives the attitude of that body on this subject 

JiUy 28, 1917. 
Mr. DAinEL O'Leaby, Chief, Diviaion of Homework Inspection, 381 Fov/rth 
Ave,, N. r. City: 
Dear Sm: — In rej^y to your letter of July 17i^ regarding poliomyelitis at 
223 Johnson avenue, Brooklyn, I would say that in our opinion there was no 
occasion for your inspector to affix the label prescribed by section 102 of the 
Labor Law to the goods from that house, as same were not manufactured in 
infected apartment. 

This I>epartment does not quarantine any adults in infected premises and 
only the children under sixteen years of age in the infected families. We do 
not interfere with manufacturing in other apartments, there is no necessity 
for disinfection. 

BespcfctfuUy yours, 

(Signed) John S. Bilunos, 

Deputy Commissioner, 

After the receipt of this letter, we ceased tagging under the 
circumstances referred to therein, but acting under the authority 
of the aforesaid resolution of the State Industrial Commission. 
I continued to revoke licenses in houses where paralysis cases 
existed as reported by the Board of Health or by our own 
inspectors and notified the Board of Health of my action. This 
Division was furnished with daily reports by the Department of 
Health. 

Many letters have been received from employers who engage 
homeworkers as the result of notices we have sent to them where 
children were found employed on their work. These letters point 
out that the employers are accustomed to warn homeworkers 
against employment of children, even to the extent of the circula- 
tion by one manufacturers' association of printed notices contain- 
ing such a warning printed in the workers' language. These 
letters and notices show the attitude of employers (especially 
manufacturers generally) on the subject of child labor of this char- 
acter. They also indicate the difficulty of enforcing this child 
labor provision as it is written into the law. 

I quote also one letter of many received which gives an insight 
into the parent's view of the question: 
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Me. CKLeaby: 

Dear Sib. — Having received a letter from you to not let my wife have no 
more finishing coats for the shop of Krauczunos, Slauter & Company, 429-31 
So. 6th Street, please Mr 0*Leary do not do that. You well know that if I 
did not have a big family of 8 children my wife would not be the way she is 
trying to do. Think Mr CVLeary the cost of living now, then say if my wife 
is right or not the way she is trying the best she can to make things meet 
because of the big family that we are. Now about the girl 14 years old, (this 
girl was found working), there are lots of them 10, 11, 12, and 14 walks the 
streets any hour of day and night and there is no law for them. Now where 
a good mother is trying and a good father the same to keep their children 
from harm, it is against the law; don't you think Mr CLeary it is better 
to keep them home to help the mother or to let them play with the boys in 
the streets. Please answer this letter and let me know if my wife can get 
work or not. But please help me. My work is bootblacking and if I could 
afford it my wife would never work, but we are a big family and must do the 
best we can. Your Servant 

I have made no note of many verbal appeals made to me to 
allow children " to help a little to support the family.'' The 
arguments and appeals made in this letter are characteristic and 
are interesting in showing the reason of child labor in the home 
from the worker's standpoint. 

I wish to commend the working force of the Division for their 
cooperation and assistance in conducting the duties of the Bureau. 
I feel that I can say that each one has tried to do his best. I 
know that each person was willing and obliging in performing 
the tasks set before him. 

Daniel O'Lbaky, 
Chief, Division of Homework Inspection, 
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(4) REPORT OF DIVISION OF INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE 

To the First Deputy Commissioner: 

On July 1, 1916, the Division of Industrial Hygiene of the 
Bureau of Inspection entered upon its third year of work, the 
direction of which was entrusted to the Chemical Engineer. 

The work for the year shows an increase in the number of 
special inspections, special investigations and pamphlets prepared 
and published, over the previous year, accomplished with a small 
force, and resulting in a corresponding increase of orders issued, 
particularly in the prevention of occupational diseases, and com- 
plaints relative to the removal of dust, fumes and gases. 

APPROVED PLANS FOR VENTILATION SYSTEMS 

All plans for the approval of exhaust systems and ventilation 
systems, which were turned over to the division, were passed upon, 
in numerous instances necessitating conferences with the designers 
of the plans, both at the places where they were to be installed 
and at the Department's offices. The manufacturer, in every 
case received the full benefit of the experience of the examiners 
in correcting errors before installing the systems. This resulted 
in more effective devices at less cost and without loss of time and, 
when finally erected, these systems were in full compliance with 
the law. 

OCCUPATIONAL DISEASES 

A large percentage of the time of the medical inspectors and 
other physicians was occupied in the investigation of occupational 
diseases, reported to the Industrial Commission in accordance 
with Section 65 of Article 6 of the law, and in making necessary 
medical inspections and physical examinations in the survey of 
certain dangerous trades investigated. 

From various parts of the State there came reports of persons 
suffering from lead poisoning, compressed air illness, mercurial- 
ism, anthrax and other illnesses contracted in industry. These 
necessitated visits to both victim and place of employment. 
Remedial measures were in the majority of cases ordered and 
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the person affected was personally instructed how to prevent 
recurrence. Relating to these special inspections, two hundred 
and twenty-nine (229) orders were issued to factory proprietors 
with the result that in by far the greater number of cases, repeti- 
tion of the conditions did not occur. 

INVESTIGATION OF DANGEROUS TRADES 

During the fiscal year an investigation was conducted in the 
factories of the State where aeroplanes were manufactured, it 
having been reported, that employees, engaged in varnishing these 
machines, fell victims to certain fumes given off from the varnish. 
Eight (8) factories in various parts of the State were visited, 
physical examinations made of the vamishers, chemical tests 
made of the varnishes in the laboratory of the Department and 
conditions noted under which the men worked. Orders were in 
all cases issued to ameliorate the conditions with particular refer- 
ence to ventilation, the report of which was published in the 
Department's bulletin. 

An investigation of the factories making Paris green and 
Scheele's green was made. The survey, published as Special 
Bulletin No. 83, revealed a large number of cases of arsenical 
poisoning among the workers, due to lack of knowledge on their 
part as to the extremely poisonous nature of these substances. 
The reason for the failure to report these cases to the Commission 
was, no doubt, due to the fact that when a worker became affected, 
he usually left the employ, all traces of him having gone with 
him. Certain rules were pointed out in the report to rectify 
conditions and orders were issued wherever the law applied. 

Special Bulletin No. 82, entitled "Hoods to Eemove Fumes 
and Gases," was prepared with the object of giving information 
to manufacturers as to how to provide the most effective devices 
for their removal. This pamphlet, which is illustrated, points 
out many ways to effectively deal with conditions met with in 
factory practice to guard the health of workmen exposed to dust 
and gases. 

Upon a resolution of the Senate to investigate conditions in 
buildings in Albany in which State employees were engaged at 
work, an investigation was conducted by the division. Light 
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and ventilation tests were conducted and physical examinations 
of employees were made. It was shown, after a month's work, 
that three hundred and seven (307) orders would be necessary to 
conform these buildings to the Labor Law, if the buildings were 
factories. 

CODE COMlilTTEES 

During the year, the Chemical Engineer was appointed to the 
Board of Approval on fire alarm apparatus, and a member of the 
Committee on Dangerous Trades and the Committee on Factory 
Lighting. The knowledge, gained from conducting investiga- 
tions by the division, greatly facilitated the work of the com- 
mittees in drawing up the tentative codes. 

ROUTINE WORK 

Besides the work enumerated, one hundred and eighty-eight 
(188) matters were referred to the division for scientific tests to 
determine the necessity of issuing orders relating to the removal 
of dust, fumes, gases, vapors and heated air. Chemical analyses 
of air, wall dust and physical tests, as well as physical examina- 
tions by the medical inspectors, played an important part in this 
work. The analyses of unknown substances, clothing, urine and 
microscopical work assisted the physicians in solving many prob- 
lems otherwise impossible without this kind of information. A 
total of one hundred and eight (108) analyses were made during 
the year, besides many other tests in the field. 

THE LABORATORY 

The laboratory, the office of the division, is now well equipped 
with apparatus for carrying on chemical research work and mak- 
ing field air tests and examinations. It is too small as an office 
and laboratory for carrying on the work of the entire Division 
of Industrial Hygiene. 

It is respectfully recommended that additional room be pro- 
vided for the division on account of the crowded condition in 
which the members are obliged to work in preparing reports, 
looking up references and keeping their records and instruments. 

The following is a recapitulation of inspection work performed 
relating to occupational diseases, complaints and research work: 
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IliaPBCTIOM WOBX OF THS DlYIUOM OF IlTDUnBIAI* HTCOBNI, JuLT 1, 1016, TO JUNB 30, 1017 

Medical inspeetions in field 8.441 

Physical ezaminatioiis 1 .403 

Special inqMotions 145 

Diaeaaee inyeetigated (found and reported) 877 

Field inyeetigations 1,267 

Reeearoh inyeetigationi fi04 

Complaints investigated 20 

Compliance visits 163 

Cliemical analyses 108 

John H. Vogt, 
Chemical Engineer in Charge of the Division. 
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Appendix 
STATISTICAL TABLES 

(CompUed by the Bureau of Statistics and Infonnation) 
Factory Inspection 

1. Work of factory inspectors. 

2. Work of factory inspectors, by supervising districts. 

3. Orders issued by the Division of Factory Inspection and reported compliances 

therewith. 

4. Orders issued by the Division of Industrial Hygiene and reported compliances 

therewith. 

5-A. Prosecutions for violations of the Labor Law in factories. (A) Proceedings in- 
stituted prior to July 1, 1916. 

5-B. Prosecutions for violations of the Labor Law in factories (concluded). (B) Pro- 
ceedings instituted in current year. 

6. Eolations of tiie Labor Law in factories referred to counsel without issuance 

€i orders. 

7. Cases for prosecution referred by the Division of Factory Inspection to district 

attorneys, and disposition thereof. 

8. Children found illegally employed in factories. 

9. Children for whom proof of age was demanded in factories. 

10. Children found at prohibited emplojrment in factories. 

11. Children 14 to 16 years of age found employed in factories. 

12. Illegal hours or prohibited employment of women or male minors or violations 

of day-of-rest law in factories. 

13. Complaints, alleging violation of the Labor Law in factories, investigated. 

Homework Inspectfon 

14. Work of homework inspectors. 

15. licensing of tenements. 

16. Registers of outside workers. 

17. Permits to factory owners to send work to tenements. 

18. Orders issued by the Division of Homework Inspection and reported comph- 

ances therewith. 

19. Children found illegally employed in licensed tenement living rooms. 

Mercantile Inspection 

20. Work of mercantile inspectors, by kinds of work. 

21. Work of mercantile inspectors, by localities. 

22. Orders issued by the Division of MercantUe Inspection and reported compU- 

ances therewith. 
28-A. Prosecutions for violations of the Labor Law in mercantile establidmients. 

(A) Proceedings instituted prior to July 1, 1916. 
23-B. Fkoeeeutions for violations of the Labor Law in mercantile estaUishments 

(concluded). (B) Proceedings instituted in current year. 
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24. Violations of the Labor Law in mercantile establidimenta referred to counsel 

without issuance of orders. 

25. Cases for prosecution referred by the Division of Mercantile Inspection to 

district attorneys, and disposition thereof. 

26. Children found illegally employed in mercantile establishments. 

27. Children for whom proof of age was demanded in mercantile estaUishments. 

28. Children 14 to 16 years of age found employed in mercantile establishments. 

29. Illegal hours of women or male minors or violations of day-of-rest law in mercaii- 

tile establidiments. 

30. Complaints, alleging violation of the Labor Law in mercantOe estaUishmentf, 

investigated 

Industrial Diseases 

31. Industrial diseases reported under section 66 of the Labor Law. 



32. 



Employment Certificates 

Child labor certificates reported issued. 



Total 
S^tte 

19.291 

39.118 

1.680 



Table 1 — WORE OF FACTORY INSPECTORS 

Ybab Ended Junb 80, 1917 

Fint Seoond 

Inspection Inspection 

District District 
Number of regular inspections of: 

Factories occupying whole buiklinss 7.629 11.662 

Tenant factories 38,973 6, 146 

Bakeries 68 1.631 

Total 41,660 18,338 

Number of special inspections (with or without 

orders) 12,669 4.396 

Number of complaints investigated 2, 171 368 

Number of building surveys 23,066 13.980 

Number of special investigations 8,633 1,934 

Number of compliance visits: 

• First visits 83,892 13.666 

Subsequent visits 33,076 14.631 

Total 63,967 28.090 

Number of tagging cases (exclusive of " assisting **): 

Section 96 (unclean factories) 1.151 1 

Section 114 (unclean bakeries) 14 

Section 81 (dangerous machinery) 684 40 

Section 19 (scaffolds) 2 6 

Total...: 1,737 61 

Number of miscellaneous matters 6,079 8,280 8,869 



I>nne 
months 



June 80, 
1916 

13.716 

20.823 

1.440 



69.998 


36.978 


17.064 

2.639 

37.046 

10.467 


3,761 

8.688 

22.946 

7.672 


44.467 
47.606 


26.828 
36,489 


92,063 


62,317 


1.152 

14 

624 

8 


867 

3 

76 

16 


1,798 


460 



26,3 
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table 2— work of factory inspectors from july 1, 1916 to junb 30, 1917, by 
supervising districts 

First Inbpictton District 



Kind of Work 
Number of regular inspections of: 


first 
Suijer- 

4.889 

6.452 

58 


swoona 
Super- 

948 
8,042 


BakeriM..... 





Third Fourth Fifth 
Super- Super- . Super- 
vising vising vising Supw- 
Distriot District District visors Total 

369 299 1,124 7,629 

7.236 6.342 6,901 83,978 



Total 11,399 8,990 7,605 6,641 8,025 41,660 



Number of special iiupeotions (with or 

without ortien) 2,708 2,683 2,782 2,579 1,852 55 12,659 

Number of complaints investigated t t t t t f 2,171 

Number of buildng surveys 9.169 3,891 2.687 1,819 5,499 23.065 

Number of special investigations 1,560 2.811 1.481 680 435 1.566 8.533 

Number of employees at time of inspection. 240.696 158.748 144,446 129.184 108,843 781.917 



Number of oomplianoe visits: 

First visits 6,495 8,768 7,567 4,384 3,678 30,892 

Subsequent visits 6,098 11,238 6,622 5,762 2,937 418 33,075 

Total 12,593 20,006 14,189 10,146 6,615 418 63,967 



Number of ti^|ging cases (exclusive of 

Section 05 i^ojean factories) 

Section 114 (imdean bakoies) 

Section 81 (dangerous machinery) 26 101 440 14 3 

Section 19 (scaffolds) 2 



Section 05 Omolean factories) 83 401 580 69 18 1,151 

Section 114 (imdean bakoies). 

584 
2 



Total 109 502 1,022 83 21 1,737 

Number of misodlaneousmattm 1.097 1.627 887 813 605 50 5.079 



Second Inspiction District 



Sixth Seventh Eighth Ninth 

Supers Super- Super- Super- 

vismg vising vising vising Super- Mine Total 

Kind or Work District District District District visors Inspector Total State 
Number of regular inspections of: 
Faetories occupying whole 

buUdinff 2.902 3.228 2.386 3.121 *25 11.662 19.291 

Tenant tactones 1.474 926 1,271 1,474 5,145 39,118 

Bakeries 651 348 250 282 1,531 1,589 



Total 5,027 4,502 3,907 4,877 ♦25 18,33^ 59.998 



3,228 
926 
348 


2.386 

1,271 

250 


3,121 , 

1,474 . 

282 




*25 
♦25 


11,662 
5,145 
1,531 


4.502 


3,907 

2,080 

t 

3,454 

63 

115,897 

1,978 
2,231 

4,209 


4,877 . 
662 

mtI . 

459 
165.093 

3.529 . 
4.740 

8,269 


18,33^ 


479 

t 

1,234 

381 

150,846 


13 

t . 

"sio . 

*372 ! 


"♦26 


4.395 

368 
13.980 
1.934 

625.411 


3.662 
2.613 




13.565 
14.531 


6.275 


372 . 




28.096 



Number of q>ecial inspections 
(with or without orders) 1,161 479 2.080 662 13 4.395 17,054 

Number of coii4>Iaints investi- 
gated t t t t t 368 2.639 

Number of building surveys 4.792 1,234 3,454 4,474 ^26 13,980 37.046 

Number of q>ecial investigations. 221 381 63 459 810 1.934 10.467 

Number of emplojreee at time of 
inspection 193.575 



Number of compliance visits: 

First visits 4,396 3,662 1.978 3.529 13.665 44.457 

Subsequent visits 4.575 2.613 2,231 4,740 372 14,531 47,006 



Total 8.971 6.275 4.209 8,269 372 28,096 92,063 



Number of tag{^ cases (ex- 
ohiaive of " assisting "): 

8eotion05 (unclean factories)... 1 1 1.152 

Section 114 (unclean bakeries).. 3 7 4 14 14 

Section 81 (dangerous ma- 

ehfaiery) 3 12 25 40 624 

Section 19 (scaffolds) 2 4 6 8 



Total 7 19 2 33 61 1.798 



Number of miscellaneous matters. 291 283 1,266 1.352 88 3,280 8,359 

* faetory impeotions in oonneotioD with mines and quarries., t I>»ta not available by supervising districts, 
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Table 3 — ORDERS ISSUED BY THE DIVISION OF FACTORY INSPECTION AND 
REPORTED COMPLIANCES THEREWITH FROM JULY 1. 1916, TO JUNE 30, 1917 



SUBJECT OF ORDERS 



NuMBB.^ or OaDsas 
lasucD m — 



First 
Inspeo- 

tion 
District 



Second 
Inspec- 
tion 
District 



Total 
State 



Number of Compliancss 
Rbportsd in — 



First 
Inspeo- 

tion 
District 



Second 
Inspec- 
tion 
District 



Total 
State 



I. AOMINnTRATION 

1. Posting of laws, permits, 

notices, etc 

2. Keeping of records, registers, 

etc 

3. Reporting to Department 

4. Interfering with inspector. . . . 
II. Sanitation 



2. 



III. 



Toilet facilities: 

a. Water closets 

b. Wash rooms (including 

personal cleanliness) . . 

c. Dressing rooms 

Cleanliness or repair of work- 
rooms, halls, etc 

3. Ventilation, heat and humid- 

ity: 

a. General 

b. Removal of dust, fumes, 

etc 

4. Lighting . . 
6. Meals 

6. Drinking water and drinking 

cups 

7. Sanitation of living quarters. . 
Accident Prevention . . . 

1. Elevators and hoistways 

2. Machinery (including vats. 



pans, etc.) . . 
hboaros. 



3. Switch! 

4. Stairs, platforms, pits, floors, 

etc. (mcluding repairs) 

5. Lighting to prevent accidents- 
IV, FiRB Pbotbction 

1. Structural conditions: 

a. Number of exits 

b. Doors, doorways and 

windows 

c. Stairways 

d. Fire escapes 

e. Partitions 

f . Openings 

g« Other or general. . . 

2. Clear means of egress. . . 

3-a. Fire alarms 

3-b. Fire drills and records 

4. Waste and other inflammable 

materials 

5. Qas jets 

6. Smoking 

7. Sprinklers 

8. Number of occupants 

9. Fire escapes other than struc- 

tural conditions 

10. Fire extinguishers 

V. Children 

2. From 14 to 16 years 

c. Prohibited occupations . . 
VI. Women and Male AIinors 

1. Hours 

2. Prohibited occupations 

3. Emplosrment after childbirth 

4. Seats for women 

VII. Day of Rest 

VIII. MlBCELLANBOna 

1. Payment of wages 

3. First aid appliances 

4. Screens for stairs 



5t,978 

51,823 

155 

41,'lS7 

19.983 

4.105 
6,953 

8,792 

29 

781 
143 



282 

ki'Jis 

455 

18.695 
408 

1,164 

791 

1,BB4 



156 

30 

2 



842 

1 

30 

10 
40 
48 



19 

4 
1 
S 

3 

110 

2 

29 

' ■ * 79 
1,872 
S,SS£ 
24 
3,307 
1 



6,119 
6,070 

48 

1 

ik',4i8 

5,981 

1,365 
562 

2,751 

72 

814 

14 

318 

541 

24,775 
4,524 

17.312 
442 

2.321 

176 

8,450 

2,538 

1.049 

372 

128 

4 

19 

15 

1,407 

353 

487 

729 

26 

1,089 



Total 121,199 



19 

165 

30 

S 

3 

lis 

96 
5 

''i2 
S59 
666 
54 
512 



52,783 



68,097 
57,893 

203 

1 

55,h56 

25,964 

5.470 
7,515 

11,543 

101 

1.595 
157 
387 



46,288 
4.979 

36,007 
850 

3,485 

967 

9,684 

2,607 

1.205 

402 

130 

4 

21 

15 

2.249 

354 

517 

739 

66 

1,137 



31 
6 

6 

S2S 

98 

34 

*"9i 
S,2S1 
S,898 
78 
3,819 
1 



52,222 

52,047 

170 
5 

45, 122 

22.234 

4.206 
7.949 

9,384 

36 

729 

156 

53 

375 

25',i78 
3,447 

18,998 
554 

1,223 
956 

7,149 

976 

1,455 

1,211 

42 

" "46 

*2;793 
10 



52 
190 
50 

266 

123 

1 
6 

5 

76 
6 



70 
2,149 
S,460 

30 
3,420 



6,166 
6.083 

65 

8 

18,079 

8,950 

1.965 
994 

3,571 

114 

1,034 

22 

463 

966 

si'.sbi 
9,454 

21,952 
632 

3,025 

245 

10,332 

2.203 

1.419 

339 

182 

2 

41 

7 

1,873 

575 

922 

1,122 

89 

1,284 



238 

50 

2 

2 
178 
150 

6 

"22 

270 

949 

49 



68,ft78 

58,130 

235 
13 

'63, 201 

31,184 

6,171 
8,943 

12,955 

150 

1,763 
178 
516 

1.341 

'60,486 
12.901 

40,950 
1.186 

4,248 
1.201 

17,481 

3,179 

2,874 

1,550 

224 

2 

81 

7 

4.666 

585 



1.174 

229 

1.334 

'**242 

361 
51 

7 

7 
254 
166 

6 

' * * 92 

4.399 

79 

4,319 

1 



173 , 982 n35.351[*71.274 »206,625 



* Includes 5.396 cases in the First Inspection District, and 5,989 cases in the Second Inspection 
District in which the illegal conditions ceased by reason of modifications of the law. Industrial 
C<x)e; QT »c«ompan^riQg oifcum§(9qp90 9U0b m to mal^f |^e pngllil^ ^ers no longer neoeiaary. 
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TiOiiii 4 — ORI^RS ISSUED BY THE DIVISION OF INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE AND 
REPORTED CX>MPLIANCES THEREWITH FROM JULY 1. 1916. TO JUNE 30. 1017 





NtTlfBBR OF ObDBBS 

IsauBB m — 


NUMBBB OF COMPUANCBS 

Rbpobtba in — 


SUteJECT OP ORDERS 


Fint 
Inspeo- 


Second 

"ssr 

District 


Tbial 

State 


First 
Inspec* 

DistSet 


Second 
Inspec- 
tion 
District 


Total 
State 


I. ADMUnSTBATION 


97 

37 
US 

3 

28 
2 

14 

3 

55 

4 
4 


it 

12 

22 

7 

35 

i 

2 


49 
49 

in 

3 

50 
2 

21 

3 

90 
4 
5 
» 

2 


«5 

28 

9 

4 

6 
2 


e 

6 

IB 

4 
1 

7 

i 

1 


99 


1. Posting of laws, permits, 
notices, etc. 


29 


II. Sanitation 


55 


1. Toilet faoOities: 

a. Water closets 

b. Wash rooms (including 

personal cleanliness) . . 

c. Dressing rooms 

2. Cleanliness or repair of work- 

rooms, halls, etc. . . . . . t r t - , 


13 
5 


3. Ventilation, heat and humid- 
a. General 




b. Removal of dust, fumes, 
ete 


13 


A T .iffhting . 


2 


S: MiafiT::::::::::::::::::: 




III. ACCIDBNT PmBTBNTION 

2. Machinery (including vats, 
pans, etc-) » . . . » 


1 








T^AIf. . - , r , ■, - r ' - ■, r , - ■ - 


150 


79 


229 


44 


19 


63 
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' Table 5-A^PB08dCHmONS FOR^VKHiATCOKS 



. ... • ■. ^ ■•: 


" ' •Vutf'bunuuQiit Datmmt •• 


>' 


Num- 
ber 


SHDiAB vo nnri 30. 1917 


SinraioT or L4W IiTTflwnD i 


Ptod- 
mg 


mi«ed. 

ftC- 

quittod 
or with- 
dntwn* 


, Ckmfwked 




Sen- 
tenoe 


Fined 


Fmee 



H. SUflTAtlON 

1. Tdletbdfitici: 

a. Water elosete 


7 
2 
2 

1 

. 27 
3 
1 
2 

254 
13 
21 


1 
2 

2 


"I. 

(7) 43 

1 
2 


1 
2 

11 

i 

103 
6 
16 

2 

1 

2 

1 


2 

T 
1 

4 

^89 
. . .^ 

1 
"2 

2 


miniiitiaed 

%45 


c. Drmring rmim .... ,, 




2. aeenlii»ea8orrepabofworkroaina,Imns,etc. 

3. Ventilation, heat and humidity: 

b. Removal of dust, fumes, etc. 


60 


in. AcGTOBNt PumrnoN 
1. Elevators and iKnrtways 


145 


2. Machinery (inchi&ig vats, pans, etie.) 




5, Tiighting tn prevf^nt amndents , . , , . . , . . . , . ^ 


• • V 


. IV. Fnti PBoncDOH 
1. Structural oonditions: 

a. Number of exits 


1,340 


. b. Doors, doorways and windows. 


*o6 


f CYrmi^gn 




2. Clear means'of egress: 

a. Locked doors 


1 
2 
2 

2 

2 
3 




b. Other 




3. Number of occupants 




V. CHILnRlN 

1. Under 14 years 


20 


2. From 14 to 16 years: 

a. Certificates 




b. Hours 


40 


c. Inhibited occupations 




VI. WoiON AND Mali Minobs 
1. Hours 


4 


40 


Vn. DAT Of Riot 
Day of Rest 




Vm. MlBGlLLANBOrB 

1. Payment of wages 












Total 


349 


5 


(13)70 


206 


66 


$1,786 







* Withdrawn cases are given in parentheses. 
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of thr labor law in factories 



SicoHp IinnonoN Dirbict 


Total Stati 




... 


■MDum TO JiTwi 8O;|0t7 


Ninn. 
ber 
of 


BiiDiAS TO ivnu 30, 1017 


Sub. 
ject 


NUBH 

ber 
of 


Fted- 


Dtt- 
dnwn* 


ConTieted | 


Ffbei 


Fted- 


Dw- 
mused. 

qi2ued 
orwith- 
dnwn* 


Convicted { 


Fines 


Sen- 
tenee 

pended 


Finbd 


Sen- 
tenee 

8IM- 

peaded 


Thied 


ber 















Priori$Jt^lt9te 








S 




tl) 1 

i 


1 

i 






10 
2 

2 
2 


1 


(I) 4 

i 


2 

2 

i 


2 


S45 

45 


1 

a 
b 
p 
2 
, 3 


.».. 


.... 










1 








1 


60 


b 


5 

1 
1 

1 


.... 


8 

1 
1 


2 


•T 




32 
4 
2' 

3 


" i 


(1) 14 
{V 3 
(1) 
1 


18 

i 


4 


145 


III ' 

1 
2 
4 
6 

IV 

i 

2 


81 
5 
3 

1 


.... 


17 
2 


12 
2 

1 
1 


2 

13 


12 

50 


286 
18 
24 

1 


2 


i" 


176 
7 
17 
1 


41 
1 
6 


1,890 

25 

110 


2 




2 









3 
2 
2 

2 


•••• 


3 
2 


2 

1 


1 


20 


a 
b 

8 

V 
1 
2 


"i 


:::: 


i 




i 


•i- 




2 
3 
2 




i 


3 

1 
1 


"2 


40 


a 
b 
e 


2 


.... 


(1) 1 











2 


(1) 




2 


40 


VI 
1 


s 




(3) 3 








3 




(3) 3 








VII 


1 


..... 






1 


100 


1 








1 


100 


vni 
1 


63 


1 


(5) 30 


21 


6 


»225 


412 





(18) 100 


220 


62 


S2.0ld 1 ' 
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rM» 5-B-PR08BCUnONS FOR VIOLATIONS 



GNnuioT Of Liw Intoltid 



Vtwi Imnonoif Dunucr 







uBtun TO jumi 30, 1917 


Num- 


ftnd- 


Di§- 
miwd, 

«»> 
quittod 
c^with- 
dr«im» 


Omrietod 




ber 
of 


Sen- 
tenee 

■IM- 

pended 


nned 


Knes 



I. AmomnBAnoN 
1. Postimc of lawi. DennHs. notices, etc 


6 
2 

151 
M 

61 
36 

3 
20 

1 
1 

60 
21 

1 
8 
7 

206 
10 
18 

130 
21 


23 
11 

4 


"i 
"i 

1 

4 

3 
2 

-T 

3 

12 
1 

1 
2 


a. PI 

i 

(10)24 

(2) 10 

8)' " 

(1) 4 

(11)30 

(1) 3 

(1) 2 
(6) 

3 

(1) 10 

(3) 

(12/12 

1 


WOMdiRffS 

2 

17 
6 

2 

7 

37 

8 

2 

1 

164 

8 
8 

13 
6 

24 

08 
76 

4 

183 

1 

44 

1 

13 
21 


rmMtMfa 

4 
1 

12 


3 

"i 
.... 

6 

8 

.... 
03 

"o 

120 
6 

20 

49 

117 

4 

380 

114 

"38 


dteCurrwl 
ISO 


4 SKSSg^hSiS^^^!^. ... 


20 


n. SAHRAnON 

1. Toilet fiuafitiee: 

a. Watereloeeti 


320 




210 
160 


9. niMfiKiMMnrffWMivnfwnrhvtmiM Iwlla ait« 


00 


3>eiitiktk>ii.heatuidlrainiaity: ' ' 

a Genenl 




b Ranoral of dutt. fames ete 


00 


6. Drinldns water and drinkms eupe 




7. StaitatioD of Hving quarters. ..'... 


6 


1. Elevaton aod hoistways 


300 


3. MadhhierT Cmdu^ tats. pans, etc.) 


90 






4. Stairs, phtfonnB.pite. floors, ete. Cme^ 

5. Lightuig to prevent accidents 




20 


IV. PiM Fkonctioii 
l.Stmetaral conditions: 

a. Nnmberofoits 


1.746 


b. Doors, doorways and windows 




c. Stairways 


100 


2. Clear means of egress: 

a. Looked doors 


2.810 


b. Other 


100 


3>a. Fireahrms 




A. W>«t»atw1 nih«rinlUfnm»1ilftiitttflrials . . 






$, gmoH^IK 






8. Nomber of occupants 






V. CmuMUN 
1. Under 14 years 


00 

160 

200 



6831 

170 
2 




736 


2. FVom 14 to 10 years: 

a. (Certificates 


1,066 


b. Hours 


2.466 




110 


VI. WoMKi AMD Mam Mihois 
1. Hours 


8.476 






Vn. DatofRw 
Day of rest 


2.600 


Vm. Miiniu.Ainoui 
1. Fsymentofwaees 


3. First aid appliances 




6. TenemenS^Tr^ 


800 


6. Explosiyes 










.... 


Total 


2,173 


80 


(79)266 


783 


970 


822.880 




CIraDd Total > 


2.622 


86 


(92)326 


988 


1.032 


124.106 





* WitbdmwQ case^ are pveQ in pareDthcQW. 
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SiOOMD 



DunrucT 



Total Statb 



NUD- 

ber 
of 



wmuun TO nam 90, 1917 



Pood- 



Dit- 



(loitted 
orwHlH 



Convieted 






Fined 



Fines 



Num- 
ber 
of 



■ifDiAt TO unci 90, 1917 



Pend- 
ing 



Db- 



quitted 
orwith- 
dnwn* 



Convicted 



Sen- 



Fined 



Fines 



Snb. 
jeot 

num- 
ber 



Ytari 


Jiihl,t9te-Jfm*S0J9t7) 


















I 
1 


1 






1 






7 






3 


4 


$80 


2 






2 






4 




1 


2 


1 


20 


4 

n 
1 


30 


7 


(1) 8 


13 


1 


$40 


181 


80 


(15)71 


52 


13 


360 


a 


16 


5 


7 


4 






82 


16 


(9) 31 


20 





210 


b 


7 


^ 


3 


1 






68 


7 


(10)27 


18 


6 


150 





8 




1 


6 


1 


20 


43 


6 


(2) 20 


11 


4 


80 


2 
3 

a 














8 




1 


2 






i 


8 


2 








31 

1 
1 


8 


(1) 12 


7 


3 
.... 


60 

5 


b 
6 

7 

III 


7 


5 


2 








57 


5 


10 


87 


5 


360 


1 


11 


1 


3 


7 






32 
1 
8 


4 


(1) 9 


15 

2 


8 


90 


2 
3 

4 


1 




1 




.... 




8 




1 


1 


20 


5 


























IV 
1 


38 


9 


(1) 19 


7 


2 


- 40 


303 


10 


(12)55 


161 


65 


1,785 


a 


1 


1 










11 


1 


2 


8 


.... 




b 


3 






8 






21 




(1) 3 


11 


6 


160 


e 
2 

a 


17 


1 


3 


11 


2 


60 


153 


1 


(1) 5 


24 


122 


2.870 


5 


2 


2 


1 






26 


2 


(5) 8 


6 


5 


100 


b 


5 


8 




1 


1 


25 


5 


3 




1 


1 


25 


3-a 


1 








1 


60 


1 








1 


50 


4 


44 


i 


(1) 1 


37 


4 


70 


44 


1 


(1) 1 


37 


4 


70 


6 


3 


.... 


3 








2 




2 




.... 




8 


1 




1 








1 




1 








9 
V 


21 


1 


1 


11 


8 


160 


81 


5 


4 


35 


37 


805 


I 
2 

a 


78 


4 


11 


49 


9 


190 


229 


7 


(3) 10 


142 


58 


1.245 


16 


.... 


2 


11 


3 


60 


216 


2 


(1) 7 


86 


120 


2,515 


b 


4 






3 


1 


20 


13 


.... 


1 


7 


5 


130 


c 
VI 


40 


4 


(1) 11 


22 


3 


40 


623 

1 


7 


(2) 21 


205 
1 


388 


8.515 


1 
2 

vn 


9 


1 


• 


2 






188 


13 


(3) 12 


46 


114 


2,560 


vni 


1 


1 










3 
30 
60 


2 
2 


(12) "ii 

1 


1 

13 
21 


"38 


'■'"soo 


1 

8 
5 


2 




1 




1 


25 


2 




I 




1 


25 


6 


871 


82 


(4) 87 


192 


86 


8800 


2.544 


132 


<83)342 


975 


1.012 


$23,180 




434 


83 


(9) 117 


213 


42 


$1,025 


2,956 


138 


(101)442 


1,201 


1.074 


$25,190 
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table 6 — violations of the labor law in factories referred to cx)unsel 
without issuance of orders in year ended june 30. 1917 

IfVUMWrn OF VlOLATIOm 







Not 












hyx>r6n 






ofCon- 


Refflrnd 


Fkowoutod 


miMioii 



SUBJBOr OF VlOLATIOM 

(a) F4rtl In9p0€tum Dittriet 
IV. FiB» Pbotbction: 

2-a. Looked doon 141 izi 

V. Childrbw; 

1. Under 14 yean CI 00 

2. From 14 to 16 sreais: 

a. Certificatea 

b, Houia J 

0. Prabibited oceupationa , 



906 


IM 


62 


aoo 


200 


9 





9 .. 





VI. WoMBiv AMD Maud MniOBa: 

1. Hours 049 568 00 

2. Prohibited oocupatiooa 1 1 



Total 1,278 1.U5 183 

(b) Second In$peaH4m Diitrie^ 
IV. FiHX Pbotbction: 

2-a. Looked doors 18 17 

V. Chilobbn: 

1. Under 14 years 22 21 

2. From 14 to 16 years: 

a. Certificates. 1 

b. Hours 

0. Prohibited oooupations 

VI. WoiixN AKD Malb MnfOBs: 

1. Hours. 50 40 10 

2. IVohibited oooupations 



97 


78 


24 


25 


10 


9 





4 


2 



Total 224 171 58 

(o) TcUdStaU 
IV. FiBB Pbotbction: 

2-a. Looked doors... 159 158 

V. Childbbn: 

1. Under 14 years 83 81 

2. From 14 to 16 years: 

a. Certifioates 

b. Hours 

0. Prohibited oooupations 

VI. WoMBN AND Malb Minobs: 

1. Hours 705 028 82 

2. Prohibited oooupations 1 1 



805 


229 


70 


284 


216 


18 


15 


18 


2 



Total 1,502 1.810 180 
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ItaHU f — OHILDBEN FOR WHOM PROOF OF AGE WAS DEMANDED IN FACTORIES 
IN YEAR ENDED lUNE 30, 1917 

Age Age Dis- 

pfoven pfoven oharg6d 

14-16, leas than without 
Age (certificate 14, (dis- proof 
proTMi 10 secured) charged) of age 



lirat InspectioD Dietriot: 

Bojrs 

Girls 



Total. 



Second Iniq;)ection District: 

Boys 

Girls 



TotiJ. 
Total State: 
Bosrs.. . . . . 

Girls 



Total. 4. 



24 
52 



76 



20 
11 



81 



44 

63 



107 



2 


23 


8 


62 


10 


76 


8 


23 


2 


23 


6 


46 


6 


46 


10 


76 


16 


121 



Tal^ 10 — CHILDREN FOUND AT PRC^ttlBITED EMPLOYMENT IN FACTORIES 
IN YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1917 

NvMBBR or 

CmSLMLMM (14 TO 16 

Number of Ybabs or Aqb) 
eetablishr , ' . 



LOCAUTT OcoopAnoM 

New York, Brooklsm Dangetoua machinery. 

New York, Manhattan i .»•».. • Dftngetous machinery. 



Total — First Inspection Diatrict* 



Binghamton Dangerous machinery. 

Buffalo Dangerous machinery. 

Cheektowaga Filling torpedoes 

Cohoes * Dangerous machinery. 

Rochester Operating derator. . . . 



Total — Second Inspection District. 
Total Stote.i..4»4»» 



Boys Girb 

1 

8 



15 



16 
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T*bU 11 — CHILDREN 14 TO 16 YEARS OF AGE FOUND 
IN NEW YORK STATE IN .YEAR ENDED 

Number of 
establiah- 
Crrr ment* 



EMPLOYED, IN FACTORIEei 
JUNE 30. 1917 

Nttmbbb or CeiLORBif 



Albwiy 

ArowtwrcUtin •. 

Auburn 

Bfttavia 

Beftoon 

Bingfaamton 

Buffalo 

Canandaigua 

Cohoee 

Coming 

Cortland 

Dunkirk 

Elmira 

Fulton 

Geneva 

Glens Falls 

Gloversrille 

Homell 

Hudson 

Ithaca 

Jamestown 

Johnstown 

Kingston. » j. . 

Lackawanna 

Little Falls ,.. 

Lockport, 

Mechanicville. .... 

Middletown 

Mount Vernon ...., 

Newburgh 

NewRochelle 

New York 

Bronx 

BrooHyn 

Manhattan .... 

Queens 

Richmond. ;.. . 

Niagara Falls 

North Tonawanda. 

Norwich 

Ogdensburg 

Olean 



Oneida 

Oneonta 

Oswego 

PUttsburg 

Port Jenris. . . 
Poughkeepeie . 
Rensselaer. . . . 

Rochester 

Rome 



Salamanca 

Saratoga Springs. 

Schenectady 

SherriU 

Syracuse 

Tonawanda 



27 

18 

13 

1 

4 

22 

816 

2 

19 



4 

7 

5 

3 

3 

10 

30 

5 

4 

1 

24 

20 

16 

1 

9 

11 

4 

4 

12 

7 

i 

3,735 



8S1 

$,610 

187 

$7 

25 

11 

6 

2 

3 

6 

2 

14 

1 

3 

14 



206 
5 

1 
2 
8 



Boys 

26 

67 

40 

2 

7 

26 

612 

1 

22 



6 

10 

6 

33 

2 

8 

66 

6 

6 

4 

60 

26 

88 

3 

16 

10 

1 



4 
12 



3.238 

iOJ^. 

857 

1,995 

B4S 

89 

42 

67 

6 

23 
3 

i 

33 



467 
11 
2 
9 

160 



Girls 
60 
84 
83 

1 

16 

43 

460 

1 
21 



8 
44 

4 
10 

1 
16 
28 
■ 5 

7 



26 

11 

lOi 



11 
18 

4 
6 
31 
8 
6 
6.066 

BU^ 

1,7$7 

8,651 

899 

45 

2i3 

9 

6 

6 

12 

. . '4.. 

6 

63 

1 

2 

49 



444 

43 



Total 

85 

14* 

7^ 

3 

2» 

69 

972 

2 

48 



18 
64 

10 

48' 

8 

24 

84 

10 

12 

4 

86 

37 

.142 

3. 

26 

28 

6 

6 

36 

20 

6 

9.304 

848 

B,584 

6,648 

64$ 

84 

66 

11 
6 

86 
7 
6 

86 
1 
6 

74 



911 
64 

2 

16 
164 



64 
6 



123 
16 



126 
8 



248 
28 
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Table 11 — (C&nlinued) 



Cut 

Troy 

Utioa 

Wfttertown * 

Wfttenrliet 

White Plaine 

Yonken 

RemaiiKler of State 

Total 5,177 



Number of 


NuifBBB 


OF Childrbn 


eatoblish. . 
mento 




. 




Boys 


Girls 


Total 


27 


36 


38 


74 


64 


113 


193 


306 


7 


7 


8 


16 


6 


14 


3 


17 


3 


1 


2 


3 


10 


10 ■ 


16 


26 


366 


647 


616 


1.063 



6,040 8.710 14.666 



Table 12 — ILLEGAL HOURS OR PROHIBITED EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN OR MALE 
MINORS OR VIOLATIONS OF DAY OF REST LAW IN FACTORIES IN YEAR ENDED 
JUNE aO, 1917 • 

f^M* ImraonoM Sboond ImFsonoM 

Dmnacr Dmnaor ITotal Statb 



Number of 



Number 
of 



SUBJBCT 

Illegal hours of — 

Women 

Male minors 

Prohibited employment of — 

Women 

Male minors 

Day of rest yiolations 



800 
62 



iUeially 
employed 

3.306 
77 



Number 

of 

firms 



Number of 

persons 

illegally 

employed 



Number cjf 
Number persons 



of 
firms 



*40 

♦18 



♦69 



$49 
70 



illegally 
employed 

3.778 
136 



1 


1 . 






1 


1 


1 


1 . 






1 


1 


281 


1.624 


♦126 


♦932 


406 


2.466 



♦ Figures are for December, 1916. to June, 1917. inolusire; data for previous months was not 
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Table 14 — WORK OF HOMEWORK INSFBCtORS 

InvMtigatioiM (induding reinyest^tioiM) of appli- 1917t 1916t 1915 

oationa for lioenae 8,703 2,167 3.789 

Inipeotioni of Uoensed buildiiigi 15.896 14.707 14.613 

Obeervationi 4,334 1,901 3.360 

Inapeotions of lioenaed rear f sotory ahoiM 340 878 810 

Tagging eaaea (ezdusire of " aiiitting **) under eee- 

tionl02 833 376 133 

Complaintoinveatigated 349 871 306 

Complianoe visito 7.648 8.884 3.886 

Mieoellaneoua rnatten 1.846 4.848 9,608 

Table 15 — UCENSING OF TENEMENTS IN YEAR ENDED JUNE 80. 1917 

New Yoric Remainder 

Total 
lieeneea outatanding July 1, 1916; 14.899 447 14.846 



1914 


1913 


3,828 


3.322 


13.199 


11,238 


8.396 


8,141 


484 




384 


289 


375 


tt 


8.917 


tt 


13,668 


tt 



AppUeationa pending July 1.1916 42 42 

AppUoationa reeeiyed 3.166 868 8,624 



Total 8,208 868 8.666 



AppUoationa oanceUed 880 1 881 

Applications pending June 80. 1917 1 ^ 1 

lioenaee granted: 



On first investigation 8.024 868 8,883 

On reinyestigation 91 91 



Total 8.116 868 8.473 



licenses canceUed 1,660 67 1.617 

Licenses revoked 818 1 819 



Total 3.868 68 3,486 



Licenses outotanding June 80, 1917 15.146 787 15,888 



. aty 

14.899 


ofSUte 
447 


43 
3.166 


868 


8,308 


868 


880 
1 


1 






8.034 
91 


868 






8.116 


868 


1,660 
818 


67 

1 


3.368 


68 


15.146 


787 



Table 16 — AGISTERS OF OUTSIDE WORKERS 

Notifi- Not found Reported 

cationa Registers or out of- no outside 

Ybab Exn>u> Juini 30* issued filed business handa 

1917 3.468 1.643 340 186 

1916 (nine montha) 3.886 1.469 383 161 

1916 1.863 1.847 818 846 

1914 8.407 1.886 164 167 

1918 1,818 686 47 118 

1912 , 4.164 1.976 368 313 

1911 : 1.668 718 74 98 

1910 3,934 1.999 468 262 

1909 2.947 2,292 268 842 

1908 2.748 2.101 380 482 

1907 6.740 1,8^ 827 676 

Table 17 — PERMITS TO FACTORY OWNERS TO SEND WORK TO TENEMENTS 

Permito outotanding July 1, 1916 2,829 

Issued during year « 489 

Cancelled during year. : 172 

Permito outotanding June 80. 1917 2,606 



tt Comparative figures not available. 

t Nine months ended June 80, 1916. 

t T welve montha ended June 80, 1917; up to 1916, year ended September 80. 

* Year ended on September 80 up to and induding 1916. 
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Table 19 — CHILDSiBN FOUND ILUGDQAIXV SMPLDITBD IVf UGBNSED TENEMENT 
LfVlNO ROOMS IN YEAR ENDED JUNE 80. 1917 

Nuifpn or CKiiiDBav — 





NUMBU 


io» — 


UVDUU 
TSAMOV AOa 


14-10, woBKDro 

wimouT 

oaMTiriCATas 


Total 
ehU- 
dren 

41 


' 


Tene- 
ments 

27 

90 

206 


Apart* ^ 
menta 

31 

98 

818 


LOCAUTT 

New York City: 

Bronx 


Boys 


28 
78 

107 


Girb 

81 

77 

208 


Boys 

4 
10 

14 
14 

14 


Girls 

14 
23 
79 


Brooklyn 

Manhatten 


127 
430 


Queena 




Total — New York aty. 


872 


447 


801 
801 

5 

300 


110 


098 


City 




107 
2 

2 










Total — Bint Diatrlot... 


872 


447, 
7 


110 

1 

1 
117 


098 


Albany 

Buffalo 

RoffhMtfW 


7 


8 


Soheneotady 

Syraeuae 

Troy 

Utioa 

Yonkers 






7 


7 
454 


8 


Total — State 


879 


109 


600 
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Table 20 — WORK OF MERCANTILE INSPECTORS, BY KINDS OF; WORK 



Regular inspeotions: 

Mercantile 

Office 

Hotel 

Bowling allesrs 

Places of amusement. . 

Barber shc^Ds 

Shoe polishing stands . 



Total. 



Special inspections: 

Mercantile 

Office 

Hotel 

Bowling alleys 

Places of amusement. . 

Barber shops 

Shoe polishing stands . 



Total. 



Inyestigations: 
Complaints . . 
Compliances. 



Total. 



1914 


1915 


1916* 


1917 


22,778 


23.367 


22.781 




1.149 


380 


965 




39 


17 


! 21' 




343 


57 


1150 




103 


106 


! 76 




63 


55 


28 




46 


24 


45 





24,521 24,006 24.p66 26,060 



4,957 



30 
12 



4,880 

105 

17 

1 

5 



10 


6 


5.103 


5,018 


913 
21,472 


1,167 
20,672 


22,385 


21,830 



2,800 
37 

! 2 

i 7 

' 8 

'■ 2 

[ 5 



2,861 



1.193 
16,717 



7,074 



1,426 
35,270 



17,910 36,696 



Table 21— WORK OF MERCANTILE INSPECTORS, BY LOCALItlES 

iNVBanoATioNs or 

Regular Spedal * • r * 

inspections inspections Complaints Compliances 

1916* 1917 1916* 1917 1916* 1917 1916* 1917 

New York City 13.523 14,566 2,436 5,263 1.032 1.327 11.406 23,336 

Buffalo 2,743 2,729 134 216 84 28 850 2,397 

Rochester 1,231 1,216 23 160 10 18 744 1,675 

Total — First class 

cities 17,497 18,511 2,593 5.639 1.126 1.373 13.000 27,408 

Albany 754 350 43 79 13 16 575 583 

Binghamton 454 379 12 43 1 400 609 

Schenectady 440 641 35 114 2 7 251 586 

Syracuse 2.134 2,460 62 173 33 15 347 1.243 

Troy 404 408 48 111 8 6 442 524 

Utioa 1.065 1.182 14 138 1985 2,036 

Yonkers 465 449 54 79 3 3 717 629 

Otherplacest 763 1,680 698 8 5 . .; 1,652 

GrandTotal 24,066 26,060 2,861 7,074 1,193 1,426 ici,717 35,270 

* Nine months ended June 30, 1916. !' 

t Comparative data, by kind of work, not available. i' 

t Enforcement of ** one day of rest in seven " law. | 

4 ^ j ^ : 

i ''• 
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tu)le2»-a — probbcutions for violations of the 





Fan Imspictiom Daenacr 




Num. 
ber 
of , 

cases 


BMDun TO jum 30, 1016 


Sdbjict or Law Inyoltbd 


Pend- 
iog 


Dis- 
missed, 

qinUed 
««itb. 
dnwn* 


Convicted 




Sen- 
tenoe 
sus- 
pended 


Fined 


Fines 



A, Proeeedinif ItuHMad 



n. SAIOTAnON 

1. Toilet (MilitiM: 

•. Wfttsr dosets 




• • 


(1) 

1 


4 

i 

8 


6 
5 

8 




V.CHiuMunf 


10 
6 

i; 

12; 


1150 


l.Ttanliioltyw: 

«. Orflrtifinit«fl 


100 


b. Houn 




VI. WoiON AND Mali Mmoss 
1. Houn 


245 






Totd 


2o; 

1 




(1) 1 


8 


10 


$405 







* Witbdnim cMes are given in parentheses. 
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SiooiiD iMBnenoit DBntor 








Total Stati 








XKQun TO nnm 80, 1017 


Num- 
ber 

or 

euee 


Bwuum TO lum 30, 1917 


N«D- 


Pend- 
ing 


Die- 
mined. 

orwith- 
ckmwn 


• Convieted 


Fines 


Ptad- 
ins 


Di>. 
mined. 

ckmwn* 


ConTicted 


Fmee 


ber 

of 

eaaes 


Sen- 
tence 
sus- 
pended 


Fined 


Sen- 
tenne 


Fined 



Snb- 
ieet 



Prmto /«(y 1. 1010 



1 

1 

2 




1 

3 

1 


3 
S 






1 
10 

11 

14 


.;.. 


1 

(1) 2 

1 

1 


4 

8 

1 

5 



5 

8 


1160 
100 

345 


n 

1 

• 

V 

1 

3 

• 
b 

VI 

1 





.... 


4 5 


.... 




38 




(1) 5| 18 


10 


1406 
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time23>b - phobbcutions for vkxati0n8 of the lab 



Sroncr or Law iMTOLTsb 



Fnn Imvioihw Dtsmcrr 







wmuvM TO jum ao, 1917 


N«i. 


Ptad- 


Dn- 
iiikNd. 

qmtted 

drawn* 


Gontieted 




catM 


Sen- 
tenee 

pwded 


Fbed 


Fines 



I. Aoiiiinsnunoif 

1. Paiti]igaflawB,t)«niiits,iiotaeee,«te 

4. Interfering nith inepeetor 

n. Sanitation 
1. Toaet&oiKtiee: 

ft. Wftter eioeets 

V. CanouN 

1. Under 14 yean 

2. IVomUtolttyean: 

a. Certificatee 

b. Hottrs 

VI. WoMBN AND Maui Minom 
1. Hours. . . . '. 

Vn. Day or Rnr 

Day <rf rest 

Total 

Grand Total 

* Withdrawn oases are ghreo in parentheses. 



303 



S76 
70 



907 
363 



1,280 



1.309 



B, PnemOngnlfUlSMtd in CwmiU 



(1) 8 

(2) 17 



(0) 40 



(7) 41 





1 
1 


3 
1 


(3) 


7 


247 




• 


109 
54 



89 
130 



729 



737 



101 



107 
188 



502 



2,180 



1.500 
345 



2.370 
4.125 



$10,080 



$11,175 
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OtL LAW IN MERCANTILE ESTABU8HMENTS - {CondxdO) 





Siooiro ImracnoN Dutuct 








Totu. Statu 








UBULre TO juin 30. 1917 


Num- 
ber 
of 

cases 


R1C8I7L18 TO JUNB 30, 1917 


Num- 


Pend- 
ing 


Di». 
misMd. 

ac- 
quitted 
orwith- 
dnini* 


Convicted 


Flnce 


Pend- 
ing 


Dis- 
missed. 

ao> 
quitUMi 
or with- 
drawn* 


Convicted 


Fines 


ber 
of 


Sen- 
tenoe 

8UB- 

pended 


Fined 


Sen- 
tence 
sus- 
pended 


Fined 



Sub- 
ject 

num- 
ber 



Year (July 1, t91$-June SO, 1917, 















8 
2 




1 
1 


3 


4 

1 


$80 
20 


3 






3 


.... 




3 






3 






56 


1 


3 


44 


8 


$165. 


419 


6 


(3) 10 


291 


109 


2,345 


85 
17 


3 


(2) 4 

1 


09 
14 


8 
3 


130 
40 


361 

87 


6 

1 


(3) 10 


268 
68 


75 
17 


1.690 
385 


39 




(1) 8 


30 


10 


300 


246 


3 


(3) 16 


109 


117 


2,570 


41 


1 


(1) 5 


36 


7 


140 


394 


U 


(3) 33 


162 


195 


4,265 


240 


4 


(4) 23 


175 


35 


1675 


1.530 


38 


(10) 62 


904 


518 


$11,355 


349 


4 


(4) 35 


180 


35 


$675 


1.558 


26 


(11) 67 


917 


537 


$11,850 



VI 

1 
vn 
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table 24 — violations of the labor law in mercantile establishments- 
referred to counsel without issuance of orders in year ended 

JUNE 30. 1917 

NuiiBBR OF Violations 



SuBiBCT OF Violation 
(a) Firtl Inspection DiHrid 

V. Cbildbiin 

1. Under 14 years 

2. From 14 to 16 years: 

a. Certificates 

b. Hours , 

VI. WOMBN AND MaUB MofOBS: 

1. Hours 83 70 13 





Not 




prosecuted 




by order 




of Corn- 


Referred ] 


Prosecuted mission 


367 


363 4 


303 


276 27 


74 


70 4 



Total 827 779 48 

(b) Second Inspection Diatricl 
V. Childrbn: 

1. Under 14 years 57 66 1 

2. From 14 to 16 years: 

a. Certificates 114 86 30 

b. Hours 22 17 6 

VI. Women and Malb Minors: 

1. Hours 48 39 9 



Total 241 197 44 

(c) Total State 
V. Children: 

1. Under 14 years 424 419 6 

2. From 14 to 16 years: 

a. Certificates 417 361 66 

b. Hours 96 87 9 

VI. WoMBN AND Malb Minors: 

1. Hours 131 109 22 



Totol 1068 976 92 
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TMbfe 27 — CHILDBEN FOR WHOM PROOF OF AGE WAS DEMANIffiD IN MERCAN- 
TILE E8TABUSHMENTS IN YEAR ENDED JUNE 30. 1917 

Ace Age Dia- 

luroveii proven charged 

14-16. lew than without 

Age (oertifioate 14, (die- proof 

Fiftt Inepection Diatriot: proven Id Moured) charged) of age 

Boya 9 

Girb 8 



Total 17 



Seoond InmMOtaon District: 

Boys 4 

Giito 2 



Total. 



Total Stote: 

Boya 18 

Girla 10 



Total 23 



11 

4 


37 



15 


43 


3 

2 


30 
10 


5 


46 


14 

6 


73 
16 


20 


89 

= ■ = 
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Tabte 38 — CHILDREN 14 TO Id YEARS OF AGE FOUND EMPLOYED IN MERCANTILE 

ESTABLISHMENTS 

Number Nuiibbb of Childbbn 

of Found Emplotbd 

ettabliih-. ^ . 

mento Boyi Girls TotiJ 

NewYorkCity 1.868 2.346 1,360 3,7tte 

Bronx. 109 >09 ^1 ISO 

Broottyn 64i MO BB8 788 

ManhaWm i,i50 1,618 1,088 8J04 

Qurnit 68 , 61 7 68 

Biehmond IS 8 8 16 

Buffalo 186 436 125 661 

Roohester W 169 172 341 

Totals First olaMcitiefl: 1917 2.147 2.961 1,667 4.608 

1916* 1.737 2,642 1.311 3,963 

1916 t 1.412 974 2.886 

1914 t 2,078 2»341 4.414 

1913 t 2.062 1|972 4.034 

1912 t 1.320 1.603 2,^3 

Albany 67 74 22 96 

Binghamton 16 20 8 23 

Soheneotady 27 43 6 48 

Syracuse 164 202 68 270 

Troy 41 40 16 66 

Utioa 37 46 21 67 

Yonkers 36 37 37 

Total — AUdtiee: 1917 2.614 3,413 1,791 6.204 

1916^ 2,089 3,100 1,434 4,634 

1916 t 1.663 1.006 2.560 

1914 t 2.347 2.640 4,887 



* Nine months ended June 30, 1916. 
t Comparative data not available. 



Table 29 — ILLEGAL HOURS OF WOMEN OR MALE MINORS OR VIOLATIONS OF 
DAY OF REST LAW IN MERCANTILE ESTABLISHMENTS IN YEAR ENDED 
JUNE 30. 1917 

Fnm iMBPBonoN Sboond IiisPBonoN 

DmsicT Disnuor Total Statb 



SUBJBCT 

Illegal hours of — 

Women 

Male minors 

Day of rest violations. 



Number 
of firms 



Number of 
peraons 
illegaUy 
employed 



Number of 
persons 
Number illegally 
of firms employed 



Number of 
persons 
Number illegally 
of firms employed 



636 

14 

1,371 



866 

14 

1.604 



* Data not available by districts. 
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Table 30 — CXDMPLAINTS, ALLEGING VIOLATION OF THE LABOR LAW IN MER- 
CANTILE ESTABLISHMENTS, INVESTIGATED 

NuiIBKl OF CkyUPhAJHTB 



SuBJBcr OF Complaint 

ADMnnSTBATXON 

Postixig of lawB, permits, notices, etc. . . 



Sanitation 
Tcnlet facilities: 

Water closets 

Wash rooms 

Dressing rooms 

Cleanliness or rq;>air of salesrooms. 

Lighting. 

Meab 

Drinking water and drinking cups . 



AcCIDliNT PbBTBNTION 



Stairs. 



Not 
Sustained sustained 



Thereof 
Total anonymous 



93 


52 


145 


43 


6 


4 


10 


3 


2 


4 


6 


5 


10 


6 


16 


3 




1 


1 .. 




5 


8 


13 


11 


1 .. 




1 .. 




1 .... 




1 


1 



Chiu>iubn 

Under 14 years of age 

From 14 to 10 years of age: 

Without certificates 

Hours 

Employment in basements 

Employed in carrying and distributing news- 
papers 

WOIIBN AND MaLS MiNOBB 

Hours 

Seats for women 



95 



161 



256 



139 



36 


91 


127 


62 


61 


110 


171 


64 




2 


2 


2 


1 . 




1 .. 




102 


252 


354 


279 


2 


7 


9 


3 



Dat of Ribt 



Day of rest. 



MncBiiiiANaouB 



Pajrment of wages. 
Not specified 



96 



Total 



1917. . 
1916t. 
1915. . 
1914.. 
1913. . 
1912.. 
1911.. 



t Nine months ended June 30, 1916. 



299 



316 





2 


2 . 




2 


5 


7 


5 


517 


909 


1,426 


937 


508 


685 


1,193 


814 


534 


633 


1»167 


753 


447 


466 


913 


556 


145 


108 


253 


97 


95 


140 


235 


77 


122 


100 


222 


81 
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Table 32 — CHILD LABOR CERTIFICATES REPORTED ISSUED IN YEAR ENDED 

JUNE 30. 1917 



LOOALITT 


CnmncATis 

IsaUBD TO — 


LOCAUTT 


CBBTinCATBS 
IsaUBD TO — 




Boy. 


Girls 


Boys 


Girls 


Albant CoimTT 


867 


»48 




2 

133 

2 

1 
2 
7 








Albany 


244 
3 

4 
61 
13 
39 

3 


166 
2 

""49 

4 

23 

6 




AU«m4>ntr 


Jamestown 


67 


Ooeynians 


Ripley 




CohoM 


Silver Creek 


2 


Qreen laUuid 


SinoUOrville 




Wateirliet 


5 




Cbbmitno County 

Big ilats 






9S 






7 


e 


49 


3 
83 

4 
2 
1 


\ 


Belmont 


1 
1 
3 
2 


2 
4 


Elmira. 


43 


Canaaeraca 


Ehnira Heiffhts 

HOTseheads 


6 


WellsviUe 












Cbbnango County 

Balnbridse 




Bronx Countt (9ee under 
New York Qty). 


18S 


81 


16 


A 




2 
1 

1 

7 
1 


2 




New Bfirlin 


1 


^«nf hamton 


147 


66 

4 
3 
2 

1 

4 

i 


Norwich 


t 


Deposit 


Oxford 




Endioott 


8 
12 

8 
2 


Sherburne 


1 


Johnson City 


Remainder 




Port Dickinson 

Union 






10 


_ . la 


Whitney Point 


8 


Windsor 


TTAAaAwilltt 









2 


2 
1 




8» 


66 


Mooers 


Cattabaugtts County 


Plattsbunt 


6 
2 


3 




Remainder 


2 


Allegany 


3 

1 
1 

11 
7 

42 
2 
3 
6 
1 
6 


2 
2 

7 

7 
31 

4 

i 

1 


Chatham 




Cattaraugus 


ea 




EUioottvuie 


39 


Fr&nklinville 




Gowanda 


1 
i 

29 
3 

1 
9 
2 
4 
8 
6 




Olean 


Columbiaville 

Hillsdale 


I 


Portville 


1 


Randolph 


Hudson 


20 




Kinderhook 


1 


South Dayton 


Mellenville 




Remainder 


Philmont 


3 




flfnftlrnnrf. 






m 


81 


Stottville 






Valatie 


9 


Catuoa County 


Remainder r t r . 


4 




Cortland 




Auburn 


116 


72 
1 
2 
3 
3 


U 




Locke 


IS 




1 
6 
2 




Weedsport 


12 
6 
6 
2 


4 


Remainder 


Homer 


6 




McGraw 


4 




tie 


140 


Remainder ......... r , 






DjiiAWARB County 

Deposit (See Broome 

^County). 

Walton 




Chautauqua County 


9 


5 


Brocton 




1 
67 

3 

2 
9 




Dunkirk 


64 

1 

8 
1 
6 


6 

4 




ElMnfft^n 




Falconer . ...... 




Forestville ,.... 


Jlemainder 


3 


FVedonia 




-~ 





t Not reported. 
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Table 32 — CHILD LABOR CERTIFICATES REPORTED ISSUED IN YEAR ENDED 
JUNE ao. 1917 — iCoiUinued) 



LOCAUTT 


NUMBSB OF 
CSRTXFICATIS 
ISSUSD TO — 


Locality 


NUMBBR OF 

Cbbtificatbs 
issubd to — 




Boys 


Girls 


Boys 


Girls 


DuTCHsss County 


IBg 


109 


Grbsns County 


SA 


11 




Catskill 




AnneniA. , , , , , . , . 


2 
15 


"id" 
1 

1 
3 
76 
1 
8 
3 


29 
5 


6 


Beacon 


Coxsackie 


4 


Dutchess Junctioii .... 


Remainder 


1 


Flshkill 


HsRKiifKB County 

DolgeviUe 






Olenham 


2 

74 
1 

22 
6 


lot 




Poughkeepsie 


58 


Rhinebeck: 




10 
12 

12 
20 
39 


8 


Frankfort 


5 




Herkimer 


5 




g,g88 


1,SS9 


Ilion 


11 




Little Falls 


17 




Middleville 


1 


Akron 


2 

1 

2.081 

2 

17 


I 

'i.'236 

1 

6 
3 
8 
1 
2 
14 

"■."4 

23 


28 
2 

10 


Mohawk 




4 


BlasdeU 


Newport 


1 
2 
6 


3 


Buffab 


WestWinfield 

Remainder 




Depew 


3 




jBPrxRsoN County 

AdamT 




Ebeneser. 


61 




Famhani 


7 
8 
2 

45 

11 
4 

18 
3 

45 
9 

33 


S5 






Kenmore 


3 
3 

11 

1 
35 

8 


4 


Ladca wanna 


Antwerp 


1 


Lancaster 


Carthage 


7 


Orchard Park 


Philadelphia 


1 


Sloan 


Watertown 


21 


Springville 


West Carthage 

Remainder 


1 


Tonawanda 




WilliftinavillA 


Kings Coxrtnr (See under 
New York City). 

Lbwis County 


* 


Remainder t 


/ 








Essex County 


8 


1 


$ 




Harrisville 




Keeseyille (See Clinton 


8 


1 


1 




County). 


Lowville 


1 


Saranao ' Lake (See 


Remainder 




1 


Franklin County). 
Ticonderoga 


LiYiNGSTON County 

Avon 






15 






8 




17 


8 


Fbanklin County . . 




1 




Dansville 


5 


4 


Fort Coving^n 


1 
1 
9 
3 
1 
2 


2 

3 

1 

2 


Geneseo 


1 


Malone 


Lima 


2 

1 
5 
2 




St. Regis Falls 


Livonia 




Saranac Lake 


Mt. Morris 


1 


TuDoer Lake 


Remainder 


1 




Madison County 






li 






W 


10$ 


16 






\ 


Broadalbin 


7 

89 

38 

3 

2 

2 


4 

65 

31 

1 

2 


Earlville 


1 

2 

8 
1 


1 


DolgeviUe (See Her- 
kimer County). 
Oloversville 


Hamilton 


3 


Oneida 


10 




1 




MoNROB County 




Mayfield 


U199 




Northville 


89S 










4 
2 
4 
11 
7 
2 
1 
8 
3 
1.06$ 


6 




6$ 


ts 


Church ville 




East Rochester 

Fairport 


1 




15 


Batavia 


34 
1 

12 
3 
6 


10 

4 

1 
8 


Gates....!.!!.!...!!! 


5 


East Pembroke 


Hilton 


1 


Le Roy 


Honeoye Falls 

Penfield 




Oakfield 


3 


Remainder 


Pittsford 


3 










Stt 
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Table 32 — CHILD LABOR CERTIFICATES REPORTED ISSUED IN YEAR ENDED 
JUNE 30, 1917 — (CotUinued) 



LOCALITT 



NUMBBR OF 
CSBTinCATES 

Ibsxtxo to — 



Boys Girls 



LOCAUTT 



nuicbbr of 
Cbbtificatbs 
Issued to — 



Boys 



Girls 



MoNROB County — (Con- 
duded): 

ScottsviUe 

Spenoerport 

Webster 

Remftinder 



MoNTooiiBRT County. 



Amsterdam . . . 
Csnajohiuie.. , 

Fonda.. 

Fort Johnson. 

Fort Plain 

Fulton ville. .. . 

Haffaman 

Ndliston 

St. Johnsville. 



Nassau County. 



Bellmore 

Cedarhunt 

East Rookaway. 
Farmingdale. . . . 

Floral Park 

fYeeport 

Hempstead 

Inwood 

Lawrenoe 

Lvnbrook 

Mineola. 



New Hjrde Park . 
RookviUe Center. 

Valley Stream 

Remainder 



Nbw York County (See 
under New York City) 

Niagara County 

Gasport 

LaSaile 

Lewiston 

Lookport 

Middleport 

Newfane 

Niagara Falls 

North Tonawanda .... 
Remainder 

Onbxoa County 

Boonville 

Camden 

Clark Mills 

Clayville 

Clinton.. 

Deerfield 

ForeetpOTt 

New Hartford 

New York Mills 

Oriskany 

Oriskany Falls 

Rome 

Sauquoit 

Shcrrill 

. Utioa 



165 



122 

1 
2 

6 
2 
3 

4 
Id 



$7 



3 

1 
1 
4 
7 
10 
13 

■h 

6 
2 
X 
3 
14 



£48 



6 

8 

2 

67 

4 

3 

117 

61 

1 



44S 



2 
1 

4 
7 
7 
6 
42 
4 
6 
286 



ISO 



101 
8 

1 
1 
7 
2 

4 



S$ 

1 



139 



26 
2 



66 

32 

6 



SS9 



Onbida County — (con- 
duded): 

Vernon 

Waterville 

Whiteeboro 

Yorkville 

Remainder 



Onondaga County. 



Baldwinsville 

Camillus 

East Ssrraouse 

Eastwood 

Liverpool 

ManhuB 

MarcelluB 

Skaneatelee 

Skaneateles Falls. 

Solvay 

Ssrracuse 

Remainder 



Ontario County. 



Canandaigua. .. 
Clifton Springs. 

Geneva 

Naples 

Phelps 

Shortsville 

Victor 

Remainder 



Orangb County. 



Firtholiflf 

Goshen 

Highland Falb. 

Middletown 

Montgomery . . , 

Newburgh 

New Windsor.., 

Pine Bush 

Port Jervis 

Walden 

Warwick 

Remainder 



Orlbans County. 



Albion 

HoUey 

Kendall 

LyndonvUle . 

Medina 

Remainder . . 



OswBGO County. 



14 

3 

2 
48 

2 

3 
210 



Cleveland. 
Fulton.... 
Lacona . . . 
Mexico . . . 
Minetto . . 
Oswego. .. 
Pulaski... 



649 



4 
4 
3 
4 
3 
6 
9 
3 
3* 
29 
677 
6 



6B 



26 

1 
6 
2 

1 
8 



145 



20 

4 
1 



136 



60 
1 
8 
1 

68 
3 



9 

2 

20 



36g 



6 

1 

4 

12 

306 

4 



B8 



7 

1 

13 

6 



69 



6 


1 


7 


2 


3 




28 

1 
39 


26 


i9 


4 


1 


1 




28 


9 


11 


6 


9 


1 


9 


4 


4t 


SO 



15 
1 
3 
1 

4 



101 



4 

17 



74 

1 
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Table 32 — CHILD LABOR CERTIFICATES REPORTED ISSUED IN YEAR ENItfSD 
JUNE ao, 1917 -- (ConHnued) 





numbbb of 
Cbbtificatbs 
Imubd to — 


Locality 


Numbbb of 
Cbbtificatbs 

I88UBD TO — 




Boys 


Girls 


Boys 


Girls 


OswBoo CouOTT — (con- 
dud0d): 
Sandy Creek 


1 
2 
2 


2 


Sabatoga County 

Ballston Spa 


6$ 


S6 


4 
2 
4 

18 
2 
2 

14 
4 
8 
4 


7 


Tl^lliamstown 


Corinth 


5 


Remainder 


MechanioviUe 

Saratoga Springs 

SchuvlervUle 

South Glens Falls 

Stillwater « 


5 




g 


Otsboo Coxtnty 


14 


BO 


1 
1 




1 


Cherry Valley 


i 

4 


1 
...... 

1 
3 
3 

1 

8 


Victory Mills 


4 


MorS..^ 


WaterlFord 


2 


Oneonta 


Remainder 


1 


Ot^o 


SCHBNBCTAOY CJOUNTY .... 

flfthAnAAtuHv 




Richfield Springs . ...... 

UnadiUa.. .7T. 


8 
1 


S8e 


79 










367 
12 
3 


76 




11 


Scotia . . .'/.'..'. 


2 




Remainder 


1 


Brewster 


5 

6 


5 
3 


Cobleskill 


S 




Cold fipnng 


4 








g08 


138 




3 


QuBBNB County (See under 


Esperance 


1 

1 
1 

8 




New York aty). 


Sharon Springs 

Remainder 


i 


Rbnbsblabb County 


ScHUYLBB County 

Watkins 




AverillPark 


2 
2 

183 
2 

1 
2 


2 

t 

4 

4 

3 

120 

6 


4 


r^AJiflAfrkn 




Hooeiok Falls 


8 


3 


Naaeau 


Remainder 

Sbnbca County. 


1 






Sand Lake 


SI 




Schiighticoke 


7 


Troy" 


Interlaken . i 




V Jley Faila . ! . . . . . . 


1 
18 
11 

1 

117 




West Sand Lake 


Seneca Falls 






Waterloo.... 


6 






1 


Richmond County (See 
under New York City). 


4S 


ee 


Stbubbn County. 


se 




Addison 




RooxLAND County 


2 

7 






Arkport 




Congers 


1 
1 
2 
3 
4 
8 

' "ii 

5 

1 
3 

4 


1 

2 

1 

i 

5 

1 


6 


Avoca ' 


1 


Garnerviile 


Canisteo 

Coming 


4 
22 

3 
65 

7 


2 


Haverstraw 


7 


Hillburn 


Hammondsport 

Homell 




Nyaok 


20 


Flermont 


Painted Poet 




South Nyack 

Spring Valley 


PrattsburiE 


1 


Wayland 


7 

10 


1 


8uffe«*n 


Remainder 


4 


TTnnAr Mvanlr 


Suffolk County 




upper XNyaoK 

West Haverstraw 

Remainder 


84 


47 




Amitvville 






e9 


16 


6 


3 


St. Lawbencb County 




3 




Bay Shore 


4 
5 


2 


Gouvemeur 


4 
1 
1 
6 
12 
3 
3 


3 

i 

11 


Central Islip 




Massena 


East Islip . . 


2 


Morristown 


Good Ground 


2 

5 

14 

15 

1 




Norwood 


Greenport 


2 




Islip 


11 


Potsdam 


Patohogue 


9 


Remainder ... . 


Port Jefferson 






Riverhead 


3 ' 7 



t Not reported. 
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Table 32 — CHILD LABOR CERTIFICATES REPORTED ISSUED IN YEAR ENDED 
JUNE aO, 1917 — (Canduded) 



LOCALITT 



NuifBBB OF 

Ckbtuicatss 
Ibbubd to — 



Hosts Girls 



LOCAUTT 



numbbr of 
Cbrtificatbs 
Ibsxtbd to — 



Boys Girls 



Suffolk Covntt — iflcndd). 

Sac Harbor 

Sayville 
West" 



Sullivan Countt. 

Mamakating. . 
Remainder. . . . 



■TiooA County. 



Barton 

Newark VaUey. 

Owego 

Waverly 

Remainder 



Tompkins County. 



Groton , 

Ithaca 

Trumansburg. 
Remainder. . . . 



Ulbtbb County. 



Clintondale . . . 
East IQngston. 

EUenville 

Glasco 

Highland 

Kingston 

Napanoch 

Rosendale 

Saugerties 

WaSBdll 

Remainder 



Wabbbn County. 

Glens Falls. . . 

Luseme 

Warrensburg . 
f Remainder. .. 



Wabhington County. 



Cambridge . . . 
Fort Edward . 
Granville .... 
Greenwich. . . 
Hudson Falls. 

Salem 

Shushan 

WhitehaU.... 
Remainder . . . 



Waynb County. 



Clyde. 
* yons. 



Newark. 
Ontario. 



15 



10 



10 



17 



se 



2 
22 

1 
11 



1»8 



1 
1 
3 
2 
100 
1 
2 
8 
6 
4 



St 



25 
3 
3 
1 



se 



47 



87 
1 



75 



6 
3 

gl 
17 
2 



40 



SO 



Watnb County— (ConchkW). 



Palmyra ... 
Savannah. . 

Sodus 

Williamson. 

Wolcott 

Remainder. 



WBBTCHBaTBB CoUNTY. 



Ardsley 

BronzviUe 

Buchanan 

Chapiwqua 

Croton-on-Hudson . . . 

Dobbs Ferry 

Elmsford . . ^ 

Harrison 

Hastings-on-Hudson. . 

Mamaroneek 

Mt. Kisco 

Mt. Vernon 

New Roohelle . -. 

North Pelham 

North Tarrytown 

Ossining 

Peekskm 

Pelham Manor 

Port Chester 

Rye 

Tarnrtown 

Tuckahoe , 

Verplanok 

White Plains 

Yonkers 

Remainder , 



Wyoming County. 



Arcade 

Castile 

Perry 

Silver Springs . 
Warsaw 



Yatbs County. 

Penn Yan.. 
Remainder. 



Total Statb — Exclusive of 
New York Qty 



S7l 



1 

1 

1 

4 

2 

4 

5 

4 

72 

17 

5 

3 

5 

20 



22 
2 
1 

12 
3 

11 

169 

4 



B6 



16 



8.948 



M79 



1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

49 

16 

1 

7 

12 

17 

1 



2 
1 
1 
4 
137 
2 



19 



7 

I 

11 



6,475 



Locality 



Nbw Yobk City 

Bronx Borough 

Brooklyn Borough. . 
Manhattan Borough 

gueens Borough .... 
ichmond Borough . 

Total Statb 



Number 
of cer- 
tificates 
issued 



4S,S71 



5.366 
16.792 
16.956 

3.501 
756 



57.694 
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(i) REPORT OF SECOND DEPUTY COMMISSIONER 
In Chabge of Bureau of Workmen's Compensation 

To the Industrial Commission: 

In submitting this report for the year beginning July 1, 1916, 
it is suggested that it be read in connection with previous reports 
covering the entire period of the administration of the Work- 
men's Compensation Law, beginning July 1, 1914. The set of 
reports, four in number, will contain a succinct outline of the 
development of the Compensation Law and its administration in 
this State. There has been an uninterrupted development so that 
the end of the year sees the Work administered in a manner that 
merits no justifiable criticism when all things are considered. It 
would be rash to say, however, that improvements are at an end 
or that an ideal has been reached. There remains the efforts of 
months and years to be expended in making the Bureau a model 
of perfection and the things that offer the greatest impediments 
are not altogether within our control. We are constantly work- 
ing against an uneducated and inexperienced background. By 
this I mean that while workmen have a general idea of the law 
and its provisions the detail seems to be hazy. Less than three 
per cent of the workmen of the State annually receive cash benefits 
and not until a workman is injured is he confronted with the 
necessity of knowing just what to do. Hence my reference to 
inexperience and lack of education. Then, too, it is the unskilled 
rather than the skilled who are injured and thousands of them 
can not read or write the English language. This clearly points 
to the necessity of a persistent campaign of education to be con- 
ducted through circulars, through the press, throughout the 
plants and in public meetings. Money might well be expended 
to cover the distribution of much printed matter, and, indeed, 
our forms are so drawn as to contain specific instructions in 
simple languaga We are preparing to send out instructions in 
every language to claimants who correspond with the Department, 
but the diflSculty there is that the information is not given soon 
enough; for the failure to do the proper thing by way of giving 
notice or requesting medical services, etc., has all occurred before 

[1211 
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the Bureau has had knowledge of the accident. General meet- 
ings of employees to hear addresses or to see moving picture illus- 
trations, and information given on pay envelopes or on slips at 
the time of employment is the very best way in which to teach 
employees what to do. Nor will the proposal entail any burden 
by way of expenditures of money, but, on the other hand, will in 
the long run effect a real saving in dollars and cents. I have 
repeatedly said that viewed as a whole the Compensation Law 
does not mean added burden. Instead it means a genuine relief as 
measured in dollars and cents. With this in mind it can be 
argued that there is not only present the fine incentive of a better 
condition offered but also the splendid business incentive of a 
real saving of money. Another and even greater impediment is 
our inability to maintain a permanent force of employees, refer- 
ence to which is made further on and in such manner as to show 
that this too has been somewhat beyond our control. It is a 
mistaken opinion I believe generally held by the public that 
public employment is to some extent a sinecura So far as the 
Industrial Commission goes there is a call for a revision of this 
opinion. 

I would suggest that the Legislature be asked to appropriate 
sufficient money to accomplish a thorough distribution among all 
the employees of the State in the various langU'ages a resume 
of the Compensation Law with the rules of procedure simply 
stated. 

And, inasmuch as the law requires recommendations, I offer 
for consideration the following paragraphs containing suggestions 
for amendments with the reasons therefor; for, I am firmly of 
the opinion that we should courageously undertake to establish 
the whole compensation administration on perfect lines and that 
we should not hesitate to ask the Legislature to make the numer- 
ous changes, small and large, that will make for justice, simplic- 
ity and smoothness all along the line. 

SECTION TWO 

As in previous reports, I recommend that section 2 of the law 
be entirely rewritten and that the exclusions of employments 
rather than the inclusions of thrai be specified. There is every 
reason to support this recommendation. When the law first was 
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written it was manifestly the desire of the lawmakers to include 
all hazardous employments. The decisions of the Commission 
and the interpretation of the law hy the courts have also shown 
forth a tendency to make the coverage as hroadly inclusive as pos- 
sihla Repeatedly has the law heen amended to extend the cover- 
age, hy additional specific employments, hy enlarging the defini- 
tion of " employee '^ to include all persons engaged in one of the 
occupations enumerated or in the service of an employer whose 
principal business is enumerated, by enlarging the definition of 
^'employment'' by adding the phrase "or in connection there- 
with," by including the employees of the State and its municipal 
subdivisions and by providing for a plan of election reaching all 
employers without the statutory definitioiL Then there is also 
the other great argument based upon the fact that industry already 
has assumed a burden sufficient to provide compensation to an 
all-inclusive coverage; for, it is true that insurance companies 
sell a blanket policy covering compensation liability and other 
liability and that the rate is no higher when compensation is 
included than when it is not included. It simply remains, there- 
fore, for the Legislature to specify exclusions only and the work 
is done. Ordinarily, exclusions include domestic help and farm 
help but that may well be left to the wisdom of the Legislature. 
I do not think it is sufficient to say that because the law is 
becoming better known and many court decisions have already 
been handed down interpreting questions of coverage that the 
section referred to should be left undisturbed. The Compensa- 
tion Law is with us to stay and it involves such vast detail and 
calls for such rapid disposition of cases that we should bravely 
undertake a correction of the law at the earliest possible moment 
where experience has proven a clear guide. In respect to this 
recommendation it seems to me the question has only one side. 

But if the Commission will conclude not to suggest to the 
Legislature a thorough rewriting of section 2, I would then sug- 
gest the following employments which should be added to the 
respective groups: hotels of fewer than fifty rooms; employees 
of theaters and amusement houses except actors and actresses; 
street lighting; retail establishments. 
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I would suggest also that the definition of axscidental personal- 
injury be made to include heat prostration, frost bite, lead poison- 
ing, caisson disease, anthrax and wood alcohol poisoning. It is 
true we have granted compensation in cases involving all these but 
inasmuch as they are on the border line betwe^i occupational dis- 
ease and injuries of accidental origin, I think the law should be 
made more definite and certain. In this we shall but follow the 
prevailing tendency in compensation matters. 

I suggest also that where work is let to independent contractors, 
that the compensation liability be imposed upon all parties to 
the contract in the event of the failure of the independent con- 
tractor or subcontractor to provide compensation insurance. 

NOTICE OP INJURY. 

Two matters are outstanding as entailing many diflSculties in 
the administration of the law. I refer to notices of injuries and 
to medical services. With respect to the notices of injuries the 
law provides that within ten days after disability or within thirty 
days after death, claimant shall give notice to the Commission 
and to the employer. It also provides that the notice shall be in 
writing and that it shall contain certain information. It also 
provides in certain instances the manner of serving the notices 
and finally that the failure to give notice may under certain cir- 
cunistances be excused, by the Commission. Another section of 
the law requires that the employer shall give notice to the Com- 
mission within ten days after the occurrence of an accident and 
that he shall make the notice in writing, etc. Now as a matter 
of fact if these provisions were literally and absolutely enforced 
thousands of claims for compensation would be defeated and thou- 
sands of employers might be prosecuted for misdemeanors punish- 
able by fines. It was thought in the past that time would so 
diffuse knowledge about these provisions that they would scarcely 
ever be violated. But any expectations along this line have so 
isx been disappointed. Notices are not given in time by either 
employers or employees. Consequently the Commission has made 
it a practice generally to excuse the failure to give notice and to 
refrain from prosecuting employers. In fact, not a single 
employer to date has been prosecuted for failure to give notice 
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and not very many claimB have been denied because of failure 
to comply with the rule of notice. But of late there has been 
a marked disposition on the part of employers and insurance car- 
riers to resist claims on the ground of lack of notice and the 
Commission has been compelled to a stricter attitude and the 
courts are lately showing a disposition to adhere to the letter of 
the law. They have finally forbidden the Commission to excuse 
the lack of notice in a formal maimer or without first compelling 
the claimant to establish that the fact of his injury was brought 
to the knowledge of his employer. The situation has now become 
one crying for remedy. If adequate notice has not been given it 
still remains true that the employer was insured and that industry 
is paying out money suflScient to compensate losses. It therefore 
turns out that the money saved when claims fail because of lack 
of notice is not saved to industry and the saving works no eco- 
nomic good to the State. It should be added, in fairness, that 
insurance carriers in thousands of instances might have stood 
more rigidly on their defense but that they, too, generally have 
not done so. The tendency of late, however, encouraged and sup- 
ported by the court decisions, is in a different direction. It seems 
to me, therefore, that the law needs to be entirely rewritten on 
the question of notice. I, therefore, would suggest that the time 
of notice be lengthened to at least thirty days for disability. 
This would give us an incidental administrative relief for now 
a claim may not be made until after fourteen days whereas a 
notice must be filed within ten days. To extend the time of notice 
would allow a claimant to file his notice and claim at the same 
time and to use the same paper for the two purposes. I think 
that oral notice should be acceptable and that it should be suffi- 
cient if knowledge of the injury were brought home to the 
employer or to his agents or foremen. Many employees do not 
know who their employer is and can scarcely be expected to know 
upon whom papers may be served to comply with the l^al require- 
ments. It should be sufficient if the man in charge knows, for if 
he does the employer may have sufficient knowledge upon which 
to base his report to the Commission. With such report filed, it 
is and has been the practice of the Commission to send at once 
to the injured the necessary papers to be used in filing claims. 
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Thus the machineiy of the bureau itself might aid in bringing 
about early claims. Then I would suggest also that to bar a claim 
entirely because of lack of notice or because of delayed notice 
works too severe a penalty upon the injured party who in justice 
has a rightful claim to compensation. Would it not be better 
and after all sufficiently punitive to penalize the claimant for 
lack of notice or delay in notice according to a scale of slight 
discounts? I suggest also that the law be amended to retain the 
provision that the Commission may excuse failure to give notice 
but that it be modified to provide full discretion in the Commis- 
sion and that the Commission's finding in this respect be not 
reviewable. I, therefore, suggest that the law be made to read 
thirty days after injury or disability instead of disability alone 
and that in death cases no certain time for notice be provided. 
With respect to the statute of limitations I think that it should 
operate not as an absolute bar and that it should not run against 
imbecility, duress, absence, minority, etc I think also it should 
be required that it be pleaded as a defense. 

MEDICAL SERVICES 

Another provision of the law which should be completely 
amended is that defining the right to medical services. It should 
in this connection first be appreciated that industry pays its 
pr^niums to cover medical expenses but that, because of the 
present requirements of the law, claimants through ignorance fail 
to do the necessary things to fasten the obligation upon the 
employers or insurance carriers to render specific perform- 
ance. For instance, sections 13 and 24 covering the mat- 
ter are ambiguous. I have never yet seen as many as three 
lawyers together who agreed upon the exact meaning of the two 
sections. But more important than any discussion of their mean- 
ing is their obvious effect which is that in thousands of instances 
claimants are compelled to provide their own medical services 
and physicians find themselves imable to collect for the same. 
Here again it is fundamental that the injured persons have a 
rightful claim for medical services and that any savings effected 
imder the present working out of the plan is a saving of no eco- 
nomic benefit to the State. The law requires an employer to 
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provide medical services for sixty days upon certain oouditioiis, 
namely, that he be requested by the injured to furnish such ^rv- 
ices. Ordinarily, the injured person does not understand what 
the law requires of him or if he understands it, relies upon mak- 
ing his request to the wrong person or in such a manner that when 
the matter comes up for adjudication he is xinable to prove it 
A physician on the other hand often undertakes to render serv- 
ices without a certainly as to whose obligation it is to pay for 
said services and is disappointed later to find himself unable to 
collect his fees. It is true that if it be the employee's obligation 
a lien may attach against unpaid compensation but in the major* 
ity of cases the cash benefits have been received and enjoyed 
before the physician thinks of making his claim. A recent deci- 
sion in the second department of the Suprem^e Oouxt has held 
that the term compensation includes medical services. This is 
entirely contrary to the opinion held by the Commission from 
the beginning. The question is now before the courts for deter- 
mination. There is a radical difference of opinion as to whether 
or not injured employees should be allowed to choose their own 
physicians. Those who would favor it say that it is a fundamental 
right of the injured to select his own physician, that all physi- 
cians' are licensed by the State and that the State, through its r^u- 
lation of fees, could control the matter of cost and would find in 
a physician, who would thus become a quasi public officer, a use- 
ful witness as to the nature and extent of disability and that to 
deny the right is to encourage contract surgery and to put the 
medical evidence undier the control of the insurance companies. 
On the other hand, those who oppose the exercise of such a right 
say that the interest of the employer and the insurance carrier to 
shorten disability will cause the selection of better physicians, 
guarantee better results and a speedier restoration of ability to 
work. They also say that their plan will discourage malinger^ 
ing and fraudulent practices such as collusion between the injured 
and their physicians. It seems to me I can suggest a remedy 
which should satisfy both and accomplish the purposes of the law. 
In this respect my recommendation is the same as it was last 
year. This plan would allow employers and insurance carriers 
to pass upon the credentials of physicians and at the same time 
it would allow a reasonable choice on the part of the injured. 
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The plan is: To require the employer to post about his place of 
business and to f umidi on d printed slip at the time of employ- 
ment the names of physicians whose services may be conveniently 
obtainable^ and to whom injured workmen^ without Ihe necessity 
of first requesting medical services, may go after accident, and 
also to provide a fiuffioient number to give the injured a reason- 
aWe choice. It may be left to a rule of the Commission to desig- 
nate the required number and thereafter some such rule as the 
following might be framed: For an employer who has ten or 
fewer employees; three physicians; for the next fifty x)t fewer, two 
additional names; for the next 100, two additional names; and 
for each additional 500, three additional names. ' ' 

I suggest also that the law be further amended to grant med- 
ical services without any limitation as to tima The cases requir- 
ing treatment for more than sixty days relatively are so few that 
the increased cost as compared to the entire cost would entail no 
increase of rates. 

A further word on the subject : If the courts above should hold 
that the word compensation includes medical services we then 
should be confronted with the problem of establishing a tribunal 
to try questions of fact surrounding the making of requests for 
medical services. At the same time, we should be compelled to 
develop facts surrounding the making of contracts and become in 
that respect wholly a court. Sixteen to eighteen accidents out of 
a hundred result in claims for cash benefits. The entire hundred 
will be medical cases. With this in mind it will be recognized 
that if only a minimum estimate of cases to come before the Com- 
mission be realized we still shall have so vast an increase in our 
work as to require an entire reformation of the budget. 

HERNIAS 

To the specific schedule in section 15 should be added hernias 
except the true traumatic hernias sustained through violent 
causes. The Commission has adopted the theory supported by 
the most learned of the medical profession that ordinary hernias 
are congenital in their origin, and that the injuries for which 
compensation is claimed are but increased manifestations of pre- 
existing conditions caused by strains, by lifting or other similar 
slight causes, albeit they may reveal to the claimants for the first 
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time that they have hernias. The practice of the Commission has 
been to pay compensation after the first two weeks until the 
claimant is able to be operated upon and six weeks more, begin- 
ning when the claimant enters the hospital, for the operation for 
single hernias, and ten to twelve weeks more for double hernias. 
Since the amendment providing for compensation for the first two 
weeks for disabilities lasting longer than forty-nine days, the Com- 
mission has added two weeks to the compensatable period. In 
addition to these cash benefits, the employers or insurance car- 
riers have been required to pay the cost of operation including 
hospital charges, an average of $50 to $100. That this has been 
adequate compensation is evidenced by the fact that the claimants 
have received compensation during disability and in addition 
thereto have had operations which have put them in better condi- 
tion than they were before. Where claimants have refused opera- 
tion they have not received any money in lieu of hospital expenses 
but ordinarily they received a truss or other necessary support. 
I, therefore, recommend that the practice of the Commission be 
incorporated in the law itself following my general recommenda- 
tion that, as fast as experience demonstrates the wise course to 
be followed, discretion should be written out of the law and cer- 
tainty written in. However, there are two classes of cases which 
should be excepted from the general rule, the first having already 
been referred to. The other class is that of persons sustaining 
hernias who, because of their physical condition, may not be 
operated upon because of the fear that death might ensue. Such 
cases should perhaps be more generously compensated in the dis- 
cretion of the Commission. Hernia cases have proved rather 
troublesome ones to handle and they are very numerous as the 
report of the statistician will disclose. In fact, it is not a matter 
of general knowledge how many men are aflUcted with this disable- 
ment. We must, therefore, be on guard or all hernias will sooner 
or later reach the Commission for compensation regardless of 
their causes. In no class of cases should the rule of notice be 
more strictly enforced. It is not of uncommon occurrence to find 
a claim for hernia filed with the Commission months after the 
alleged cause and months also after the fact of the hernia was 
brought to the knowledge of the employer. 
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FORMS 

I recommend that each carrier be required to provide its own 
forms, such forms to be prescribed by the Commission, or, that 
an arrangement may be made whereby the Commission may col- 
lect from each carrier an amount of money sufficient to replenish 
its stock of forms. This may be done by a rule of the Commis- 
sion. At the present time some carriers supply their own forms 
while others depend upon the Commission's supply, all of which 
works an inequity as among themselves. 

As is well known, claims are handled as filed directly with the 
Commission or by way of agreement entered into between the 
employer and employee. In thee law the approval of the agree- 
mjent constitutes the award. The Commission is charged with 
investigating the facts upon which an agreement is made and to 
do this causes the agreement to be examined in connection with 
the notices of injury filed by the employer and by the employee. 
The Commission by resolution has twice required insurance car- 
riers to file with the agreement the attending physician's report 
This requirement has not been complied with although carriers 
have repeatedly been enjoined to do so. Admittedly, it is some- 
times difficult to get a physician's report. If discrepancies are 
found the claims division undertakes, through additional evi- 
dence, to resolve the discrepancy. Except in specific schedule 
cases, the agreement does not cover the time of disability. It 
often turns out, therefore, that disputes arise over the time of 
disability. When disputes so arise the cases are put on the cal- 
endar and handled in quite the same manner as are claims filed 
in the first instance directly with the Commission. The pro- 
portion of claims and agreements is properly expressed by the 
ratio 22 :35. The number of agreements which afterwards reach 
the calendar on account of disputes is 20 per cent of them. 

The .questiv>n may be asked, Is sufficient money paid on cases 
adjusted by agreement ? I am unable to my complete satisfaction 
to answer this question, yes or no. I shall soon investigate ca^s 
taken at random from the agreements filed by all carriers to dis- 
cover if there is anything like systemsitic unfair dealing or bad 
faith. The absence of complaints would seem to point to fair 
settlements. I have thrown a proper and very effective safeguard 
around the matter by causing the notices of approval of agree- 
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ments to contain a statement to the injured employee to present 
the statement any afternoon at the offices of the Commission for 
medical examination, if he feels that his claim has been adjusted 
without a proper knowledge of his rights on his part, or if he feels 
that it has not been properly adjusted. 

In connection with the payment of awards the Commission 
receives daily about 1,000 receipts. It will readily be seen that 
properly to handle these receipts requires a great deal of work. 
At first I arranged to open a book of accounts giving to each claim 
a page, where the awards made would be charged on one side and 
the money paid as evidenced by receipts would be credited on 
the other side. This worked well enough but our shortness of help 
prevented its continuatioiL There was also the difficulty of 
knowing what amount to enter as the award in the agreement 
cases which were after all the more numerous. This plan was 
abandoned and we adopted the alternative of filing in each case 
the receipts in that case, making a final notation of the full amount 
paid when the last receipt was filed which indicated that the case 
was at an end. ^ 

I recommend that greater promptitude in the actual payment of 
claims be compelled. Not infrequently are complaints filed with 
the Commission ef delinquency in payments on the part of employ- 
ers or insurance carriers and, when investigated, such complaints 
are found to be justified. In the administration of the law we are 
constantly troubled with this fault The law itself seems to pro- 
vide ample remedies in its penalty provisions and I suggest that 
the Commission authorize the enforcement of the penalty provi- 
sions until the situation is remedied. It might also be well to 
compel payment into the aggr^ate trust fund of the present 
value of awards in cases of repeated or habitual delinquency in 
paymenta I think we have not been sufficiently vigorous with 
respect to the matter. 

The provision of the law for advance payments is altogether 
commendable and generally has worked well, but we have had 
some difficulty also in the matter of advance payments made with- 
out either claims or agreements being filed with the Commission. 
Some employers have held that they were wholly within their 
rights in merely filing receipts unaccompanied by agreements or 
claims. Their contention is based on the fact that agreements 
are predicated on claims filed by employees and that, in the abefence 
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of formal claims, no agreements were necessary. I think this is 
quite aside from the law, for if money be paid and received in 
satisfaction of the requirements of the Compensation Law, mani- 
festly there is every element of a claim present even though it 
may not be presented on a form prescribed by the Commission. 
In such payments without an agreement or claim, the Commis- 
sion is somewhat at a loss to know that such employers are pay- 
ing their duly proportionate share of the expenses of the Bureau. 

Within the year, two or three carriers have failed gnd the 
State through its Insurance Department has taken over the busi- 
ness of the companies for liquidation. One of the carriers was a 
large company with many claims. We immediately segregated 
all pending claims, pushed them to a rapid completion wherever 
possible, and computed the present actuarial valuea and called 
upon the employers to assume the obligations, which obligations 
are primary with them according to law. In nearly every instance, 
the employers assumed the obligations and continued the peri- 
odical payments which arrangement is still in progress. In a few 
instances, suits were brought and payments compelled. In other 
cases, this remedy was ineffective for obvious reasons so that the 
beneficiaries have been without money. This is working much 
hardship. Small employers who have been unable to take up the 
continuing payments have thus been brought face to face with a 
condition involving no culpability on their part. 

The Legislature in its 1916 session amended the law so as to 
cover employees of the State or its political subdivisions engaged 
in hazardous employments but made no appropriation to pay 
awards when made. An appropriation of $50,000 was made in 
1917 and the political employees all have been properly compen- 
sated. It is likely that a reappropriation of the unexpended bal- 
ance will be sufficient to cover the compensation payments for the 
ensuing fiscal year. Beginning with July 1, 1917, the State 
Comptroller became in effect an insurer with the State Insur- 
ance Fund which is now admirably handling the cases in question* 
Qiir experience indicates the number of such cases to be about 
100 per annum. 

Owing to the condition of war we have been called upon to 
determine the rights of aliens. In brief, the practice followed by 
the Commission is to allow no payments to be made to nonresi- 
dent alien citizens of enemy states but payments have not been 
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withheld from those who are resident in the United States 
and who have not been denominated enemies by presidential 
proclamation. 

OFFICE HELP 
With respect to the question of help, it should be recorded in 
this annual report that the Bureau has been greatly handicapped 
in its work through its inability to retain a permanent staff of 
employees. The increased industrial activity and, in the latter 
part of the year, the call upon the young men to join the army 
has made industry in general a competitor in the employment of 
help, and while we were restricted to our budgetary allowance the 
outside employers were not and were able to outbid us. Conse- 
quently we have steadily lost our clerical employees because of 
better wages offered elsewhere. In our higher grades of help, 
our claim examiners, underwriters, etc., we have been a recruit- 
ing office for the insurance companies. I am well within the 
truth when I say they have employed fully two-thirds of our 
higher grade employees by offering higher wages, and while it is 
a tribute to the efficiency of our trained help it has constantly 
given us a serious haudicap and we have never been without so 
many new employees that we were not constantly expending muck 
energy in the mere training of help. This should not be so. The 
work is such that it requires not only persons trained to do it 
because after the lapse of a, few months there is a very marked 
increase in the amount of work they can do, but, what is equally 
as important, the Bureau requires workmen who are inspired to 
do work of a fine quality. We are not dealing with things alone 
or with abstract questions but we are dealing with people and 
not only with thousands but with tens of thousands, hence there 
must be upbuilt a devotion to duty, an attitude quickly respon- 
sive to claims of distress and wonderful patience in dealing with 
aU classes of people, many of whom under the circumstances are 
not quite themselves. It must be recognized at all times too that 
without proper safeguards and eternal vigilance the opportunities 
for wrongdoing might offer temptations and pave the way for 
scandal. Unless the work of the Compensation Bureau remains 
constantly inspired, it loses its finest complement. Sympathy for 
injured workmen is active not passive, lively not dead, it is evi- 
denced here by acts alone. Without sympathy there will be the 
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lack of it and the lack of it will be denoted by coldness, indif- 
ference, impatience. This sympathy can be exhibited withont 
any leaning away from the trutL The Bureau is taught to love 
justice when making up awards but to be sympathetic when 
dealing with people. This being true^ the organization has been 
at all times taught to adjust itself closely to the real conditions. 
It is literally impossible to maintain the desired standard with a 
force whose personnel is endlessly changing. This being true, 
I have asked the Commission to grant a higher budgetary salaries 
allowance, not an item of which but is entirely defensible, defen- 
sible by the test of a relatively low amount and defensible by the 
standard of wages set by industry throughout the Stata Today 
we simply can not compete with the outside in the maintenance 
of an office force. Even the government at Washington has in 
its new insurance departments a generous sprinkling of employees 
trained and well trained in this Bureau. 

If I were asked what is the worst prevailing tendency at the 
present time I should say the disposition on the part of certain 
. interested parties (with honorable exceptions) to make use of 
technicalities in resisting claims. The tendency in this direction 
is marked and all the more so because of the numerous court deci- 
sions. If this continues, our tribunals trying cases will have to be 
multiplied and the character of the proceedings will become wholly 
adversary. It should not be so. What it should be is a hearing 
more of the nature of a conference in which there is united effort 
to develop the facts and to get at the truth. I think this is what 
the Legislature intended and I am sure that the people of the 
State will desire nothing eke. If the proceedings become too tech- 
nical, claimants will have to be represented by attorneys and 
therefore suflFer heavy discounts in the payment of fees which 
should not at all be necessary; or, the presiding commissioner will 
be compelled to participate to such an extent that for the mere 
protection of the record he will have to seem to be interested on 
one side of the case. It may be that the matter can be controlled 
through the Commission's oversight of the character of represen- 
tatives taking care of cases and rule out those who demonstrate 
a lack of integrity, a want of sympathy with the purposes of the 
law or who act scornfully and without feeling towards the claim- 
ants. This matter is of immediate and vital import and unleaa 
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it is entirely controlled will cause an increasing amount of trouble. 
Kindred to this, but on the other side, is the presence of non- 
professional friends (?) of claimants who become very active 
and solicitous in cases promising in the end lump sum awards. 
We are suspicious, and not without reason, that it amounts almost 
to an organized effort and that "trade'' is sometimes picked up 
in our very corridors. We have been watchful but uneasy. We 
can not deny the presence of real friends of claimants nor say that 
the assistance they often render is not helpful, but we shall have 
to be on guard against designing persons who become interested 
in cases to obtain a fee through representations that the exercise 
of their offices has secured the granting of an award or increased 
it over what it might have been. The persistency to the point of 
brazenness of some of these nonprofessionals is indicative of the 
danger ahead unless we are able to give the thing its quietus. 

CALENDARS 
I have made no attempt of late to diminish the calendar, by 
which I mean the cases listed for public hearing. There was a 
time when I made the experiment of diminishing the calendar 
which is a thing not so hard to do. The Department is a depart- 
ment of records, and documentary testimony would seem to be 
the expected plan to follow. In other words, from an academic 
point of view the Commission might say to all claimants, we are 
here to examine the evidence offered in support of claims. But 
we must never forget that we are working to some extent against 
an uneducated background and that conditions of distress attended 
by unfamiliarity with the preparation of written testimony are 
present in the vast majority of cases. At any rate our experiment 
to diminish the calendar proved quickly that the attempt was 
accompanied by an increase of the average time in the handling 
of cases. Claimants were unable properly to prepare their papers 
or to compel employers, physicians and others to file necessary 
reports, were compelled often to pay out money for assistance, 
were unsympathetic with the necessity of developing jurisdictional 
facts aside from the main facts surrounding the injury and often 
demonstrated that they did not know just what to do. The experi- 
ment was worth while and caused a quick abandonment of any 
attempt to diminish the calendar, rather the adoption of a plan 
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for larger calendars and easier access to the open tribunal for 
hearing claims. This tribunal is to be seen at work day after 
day administering in a forthright manner simple justice. It is 
one of the finest developments of the Compensation Law and has 
elicited expressions of admiration from eminent publicists and 
jurists*. For a long time there has been a clamor for petty claims 
courts in which justice may not be enmeshed in many technicali- 
ties and to an extent defeated and made too costly. Here we have 
such a court although the claims may not be properly classed as 
petty since the benefits will average about $40,000 a day. The 
process is not without some crulities. The contest is sometimes 
sharp and the appellate court in a certain decision designated it 
as " rough justice.'' However, this was taken as being not uncom- 
plimentary; for, after all, justice is an elemental thing and no 
satisfactory process this side of heaven has been found for refin- 
ing it if indeed it needs refinng. In this tribunal every man may 
be his own advocate and each being so alive to his own cause it 
is well advocated and often with surprising ability. Interpreters 
are at hand speaking from twelve to twenty languages and dialects 
and they are needed. It is true that 60 per cent of claims are set- 
tled by the agreement method but of this percentage one-fifth 
reaches the calendar sooner or later for the settlement of some 
dispute. Of the claimants who appear at the tribunal seven out of 
ten require the services of an interpreter. With the explanation 
given, it must not be inferred that seven out of ten of all who are 
injured in this state can not speak the English language. But as 
time goes on and as sentiment is worn out, and this is the tend- 
ency, it requires more and more time to look into the cases, that 
is, a more painstaking and patient effort. 

The relative importance of death cases, involving the outlay of 
more than two-fifths of all compensation payments^ the increas- 
ing number of such cases, and the time required for the hearing 
of them caused me to place them on a separate calendar. Such 
calendars are heard every Wednesday with an extra calendar now 
and then. Plans were also perfected to segregate death cases and 
put them in the hands of two or three examiners for special 
investigation and handling. This has also worked to advantage. 
At the time this report is written the Bureau is well up to date 
in such cases. 
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There has been no more interesting development in compensa- 
tion matters than in respect to so-called lump sum settlements. 
Every Compensation Law makes provision for payment of awards 
not only upon the basis of total disability, temporary or permanent 
as the case may be, but also upon the basis of impairment of earn- 
ing capacity in varying degrees less than total. And there are, 
of course, many cases in which claimants have returned to work 
and demonstrated the degree of impairment of earning capacity, 
but such cases are after all relatively few and it may be said 
Jhat in the great number of cases claimants are entirely out of 
work until th^ are back at work at the old wage. This has given 
us a real problem. It is pretty diflScult to settle the question of 
dispute when one side says he is able to work and the other side 
says he is unable to work and cannot get work. In ex)nnection 
with this class of cases, and forming a part of the class itself, are 
the numerous cases of permanent partial disability in which recov- 
ery is as complete as it will ev^r be, as for instance, a stiff elbow, 
an inverted foot, a lame back, etc., in which the claimants have 
returned to work at former wages. The strict rule of the law 
is that when they shall be out of work or when they shall receive 
a lower wage because of such disability that they may again 
appear before the Commission for compensation. This is an 
unsatisfactory way of handling the claims and unsatisfactory 
alike to everybody concerned. It also entails that degree of unceiv 
tainty which should not be present in the administration of a law 
when the cases are so numerous. Hence, the Commission had 
adopted a practice which is being followed without objections by 
anyone of estimating in a single value all future impairment of 
earning capacity and in adjusting such cases by the payments of 
lump sums. I mention this not for the purpose of suggesting any 
remedy, for indeed I think the plan is admirable, but merely that 
it may have its place in the history of the development of work- 
men's compensation. To diow how numerous are such cases, I 
am able to say the number thus adjusted annually will approx- 
imate 5,500. 

IMPORTANT COURT DECISIONS 
Within the year two notable decisions interpreting the law with 
respect to cases of interstate commerce and with respect to the 
jurisdiction of the Commission over cases arising on the navigable 
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waters of the United States were handed down by the United 
States Supreme Court reversing the courts of this State which had 
upheld the Commission in its decisions with respect thereto. The 
effect of these decisions was to deprive the Commission of juris- 
diction in cases in which the injuries were sustained while the 
employees were doing acts of interstate commerce and to deprive 
it of jurisdiction in cases also arising on navigable waters. With 
respect to the former, many cases held up pending the decision 
on appeal were of necessity put on for disallowance. Likewise 
the maritime cases. In all cases, however, previously decided in 
favor of the claimants and in which the employers or carriers had 
acquiesced or had done nothing to save their rights the Com- 
mission has held that they are bound to continue payments on the 
theory that they are estopped from raising a defense at this time. 
Carriers have generally adopted the Commission's view and with- 
out question are continuing to pay compensation. It is interestr 
ing to relate that most of the carriers in the maritime cases really 
regretted the decision and expressed a preference for the compen- 
sation plan, hence it was* easy to secure the enactment by Congress 
of a law amending the judicial code conferring on the Commis- 
sion concurrent jurisdiction with the Federal courts in the admi- 
ralty cases and thus also an election of remedies to the injured. 
This enactment became effective on October 6, 1917. The court 
decisions were handed down on May 21, 1917. Cases arising in 
the interim were not compensatable. 

UNEXPECTED INCREASE OF CLAIMS 

The Budget for the fiscal year covered by this report was of 
course made in advance and the estimates were based upon an 
expected 50,000 cases (exclusive of medical). The first year 
had given us 40,855 claims; the second, 50,861 and we had taken 
the latter as a safe guide for the third year. But industrial 
activity continued to increase and the year actually gave us, as 
will be seen elsewhere, 58,562 claims. Our budgetary estimates 
were, therefore, too low and consequently the entire year was a 
period of stressful endeavor with no let-up. I want to bear 
testimony to fhcj f aithful'ness of all the employees for thdt hard 
work and to say that the State was served with a spirit of real 
devotion. However, the maximum of volume is not always accom- 
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plished with the maximum of efficiency and in the very nature 
of things the fourth year inherited some unfinished work, par- 
ticularly the filii^ of receipts. At the time this report is written 
the accumulation is almost entirely discharged. 

With respect to speed in the handling of claims, it is con- 
fidently asserted that delays are things of the past. Checks are 
set against all pending cases which automatically bring about 
reexaminations to prevent their growing too old. 

INJURIES REPORTED AND CLAIMS AND AGREEMENTS FILED FROM JULY 1, 

1914. TO JULY 30. 1917. 
July 1. 1916 

to 
June 30. 1917 

C-1 CUums 22,531 

C-2 Claims * 101,596 

C-1 No claims 22.662 

C-2 No claims 181,843 

C-3 Claims for compensation 22,673 

C-3 Disposedof 23,112 

C-3 Fendins * 1,253 

G-103 Agreements 36,889 

0-103 Disposedof 36,107 

C-103 Pending , * 1.650 

Deaths reported ■ 1,684 

Claims and agreements filed 1 ,570 

Claims and agreements on calendar 1 ,395 

Death oases pending 302 



July 1. 1915 


July 1. 1914 


to 


to 


June 30. 1916 


June 30. 1915 


29,414 


53.887 


56.485 


54,299 


42,051 


78,746 


175.688 


180,215 


18,215 


39.306 


17,954 


37,875 


1,692 


1,431 


32,646 


1,549 


31,546 


781 


1,868 


768 


1.238 


1.008 


1,366 


812 


1.348 


703 


127 


109 



** C-1 No Claims *' means first teportB of injuries received from injured workmen which clearly 
indicate that the disability is of less than two weeks' duration and that no claim for disability 
award will be made. All such papers are filed in high division alphabetical indexes to be had 
quickly in connection with the claims or inquiries if subsequently such may be made. In the 
event of no such demand, after six months they are stored away. 

'* C-2 No Claims *' means first reports of injuries from employers in such cases. 

** C-1 Claims " meaqs first reports of injuries received from injured workmen indicating the proba- 
bility of a claim for compensation to follow. If a disability of ten days or longer is indicated, 
the reports are counted under this heading; for. while no compensation b paid for the first 
two weeks, such cases are likely to develop into clauns. 

** C-2 Claims ** means first reports of injuries received from employers in such cases. 

Note 1 — The figures here are higher than for the inrevious years solely because we set aside a 
greats numbM* as ** possible " claims. The reports of the employers are generally received 
before a daim is filed and not being always clearly indicative of the time of disability they 
are filed under the classification ** claims '* rather than *' no claims." 

Note 2 — In addition to these figures there were 3,500 agreements which had been examined and 
found approvable but which on the last day of the year were awaiting the sending out of 
approval notices. The clerical force having been augmented on July 1. this accumulated 
work was soon disposed of. The number of pending claims here given does not include the 
interstate and maritime cases which were being held in abeyance for final determination in 
accordance with the decisions in the Winfield. Jensen and Walker cases. The number of 
claims and agreements pending at the time this report is written, varies from 1.200 to 1.500 
being the State's yield of agreements in seven to ten days. 

Note 3 — The figures in death cases should be discounted by 20 per cent in order to eliminate 
such cases as for one reason and another turn out to be not oompensatable. Owing to the 
imprtanoe of such oases, they are dodceted and indexed upon first reports which are often 
filed without knowledge on the part of interested parties of the terms of the Compensation 
Law. Then, too, we have a considerable number of tentative claims filed for claimants who 
are alien and non-resident. Then, too, the interstate cases are not compensatable. 
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Additional facts may be recited: 

The Commission proper heard 3,350 cases. 

Two thousand five hundred eases passed through the office of 
the deputy commissioner in charge, comprising cases referred by 
deputy commissioners, by the claims division and including also 
cases in which decision was reserved from his own calendar of 
death cases. 

Twenty per cent of all agreement cases finally reach the public 
hearings on disputes. All other agreements are formally approved 
without being calendared for public hearings. 

In 1,500 cases statements were made that suit had been brought 
against a third i)arty but in only 108 cases were suits actually 
beguuv The practice of the Bureau in such cases is to hold the 
claims in abeyance pending the litigation in the law courts. 

Once every two weeks medical calendars are held. The total 
number of such cases heard during the year were 1,300. In 
addition to this the medical division rendered its opinion on the 
reasonableness of fee bills in 8,000 medical cases which did not 
reach the Commission for a hearing. 

. The lump sum and final adjustment cases reached the total 
of 5,180. The grand total of the regular calendar cases, facts 
agreed and agreements approved, medical cases, etc., including 
all the reappearances of cases on the calendar was 79,800, an 
average of .300 a day. 

Four thousand three hundred special hearings and investiga- 
tions were conducted in the four upstate offices. 

In New York City, 29,500 cases were heard on the regular 
daily calendar, 8,625 of which represented the reappearance of 
cases adjourned one or more times for further hearings. 

The tabled below reflect the activities of the medical division : 

July 1, 1916, October 1, July 23, 1914. 
to 1915, to to September 
June 30. 1917 June 30, 1916 30. 1915 
Physical examinations of claimants, including re- 
examinations 10,190 7, 167 7,660 

Opinions rendered on claim papers in disability 

eases without physical examinations 

Opinions rendered on claim papers in death cases. . 

Opinions interpreting X-ray plates 

No diagnoses 

Total 



465 


215 


3.104 


111 


45 


115 


296 


91 


21 


103 


48 .. 










976 • 


399 


3.240 
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classification of physical examinations. including reexaminations 

July 1, 1916, October 1, 1915 July 23. 1914. 

to 
June 30. 1917 

Fractures 2,854 

Contusions 2,004 

Infections 1,315 

Lacerations 1,239 

Amputations 944 

Bums 164 

Miscellaneous 1 ,680 



10,190 



tu 




to 


June 30, 1916 


Sep^ 


, 30, 1915 


2,261 




2.039 


1.077 




1,175 


906 




1.534 


989 




586 


548 




768 


103 




94 


1.283 




1.354 


7,167 




7.550 



MONTHLY DETAIL OF PHYSICAL EXAMINATIONS. INCLUDING REEXAMINA- 
TIONS, FROM JULY 1. 1916, TO JUNE 30. 1917 

1916 

July 509 

August 593 

September 614 

October 897 

November 878 

December 809 

1917 

January 858 

February 887 

March 1 . 102 

April 1 . 087 

May 1.129 

June 837 

Total 10 . 190 



I recom!meiid' that our efficient medical staff be given better 
quarters. There is at present a good deal of confusion which 
would be avoidable if the physicians were better protected in their 
examinations from the importunities of interested parties. 

ESTABLISHMENT OF UP STATE CLAIMS OFFICES 

The end of the fiscal year was the end of the conduct of the 
offices at Buffalo, Rochester and Syracuse as merely taking care 
of cases referred to them for" hearing or investigation, and wit- 
nessed the establishment in each such office of a complete unit to 
handle all the claims and cases arising within their respective 
districts. The district of the Buffalo office comprises the coimties 
of Chautauqua, TTiagara, Erie, Cattaraugus, Orleans, Genesee, 
Wyoming and Allegany ; the district of the Eochesfter office com- 
prises the counties of Monroe, Wayne, Ontario, Seneca, Chemung, 
Tioga, Livingston, Steuben, Schuyler, Yates, Tomipkins and 
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Broome ; the district of the Syracuse oflSce comprises the counties 
of St. Lawrence, Jefferson, Oswego, Onondaga, Cayuga, Herkimer, 
Cortland, Lewis, Oneida, Madison and Chenango; the district 
of the Albany office comprises the counties of Putnam, Kockland, 
Orange, Sullivan, Dutchess, Ulster, Delaware, Greene, Columbia, 
Warren, Hamilton, FrankUn, Rensselaer, Albany^ Schoharie, 
Otsego, Schenectady, Montgomery, Washington, Saratoga, Fulton, 
Essex and Clinton ; the district of the New York office comprises 
the counties of Westchester, New York, Bronx, Richmond, Kings, 
Queens, Nassau and Suffolk. 

In order to meet this new situation, it became necessary to 
establish new claims divisions at each of the upstate offices. In 
doing this I took occasion greatly to modify the former system 
of handling claims so as to meet all the conditions pf the amended 
law effective July 1, 1917, and so also as to provide the utmost 
simplicity and dispatch in the handling of business. The 
system for the various offices down to the minutest detail was 
completely installed before July first and the new help to some 
extent was trained for its work. I was able to send from New 
York and Albany experienced claim examiners so that with a 
more or less perfect system and under the care of the deputy 
commissioners of the various offices the new work of the respective 
districts was taken up with energy and has been discharged with 
commendable dispatch. It can be said that these various offices 
are now handling their claims in a perfectly satisfactory manner 
and that not a murmur of complaint is heard from anybody. 
Still, their office forces have been scarcely adequate nor have they 
bad sufficient office room, hence the small additional request as 
shown in the budget for these offices for the ensuing year. It 
will be but necessary for the members of the Legislature for the 
respective districts to visit the offices in order to have visible 
evidences of the necessity of these additional requirements. 

EXPENSES OF THE BUREAU 

The last Legislature provided that the expenses of the Com- 
pensation Bureau first should be paid out of the moneys appro- 
priated by the Legislature and thereafter assessed upon and 
collected from each insurance carrier in proportion to the com- 
pensation payments of said insurance carriers. In order to make 
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effective this provision of the law, the Commission in June, 
1916, held a conference to which all insurance carriers were invited 
to agree upon a plan to effect the collection and payment of said 
expenses and to prevent any later misunderstandings or delays. 
At that conference it was agreed that expenses should be based 
upon actual compensation payments ("exclusive of medical pay- 
ments) to be made within the fiscal year and eliminating actu- 
arial values of payments to He* made periodically beyond the 
end of the said year. It was also proposed and agreed to that 
each carrier should furnish a quarterly report upon oath of a 
respo!nsible person and that said reports would be acceptable 
without the checking of every detail or without other checking 
than might be sufficient to test the general accuracy of said 
reports. These reports have been collected quarter by quarter 
and relied upon by the Commission as a sufficient basis for the 
proportionate distribution of expenses. With respect to the 
expenses themselves a tentative allocation was prepared by the 
deputy commissioner in charge and agreed to as satisfactory in 
determining expenses. It will be sufficient for the purposes 
of this report to say that the total compensation payments exclu- 
sive of medical were $7,706,334.77, the expenses of the Bureau 
were $317,755.90 and that the percentage collection was thus 4.12 
per cent of the total pajnoaents. This must not be taken to mean 
the given percentage of premium collections or the given per- 
centage of compensation benefits but only the percentage based 
upon the current payments of the fiscal year. It is probably true 
and only the final report of the State Insurance Department and 
the Chief Statistician of the Commission will determine it, that 
the Compensation Law is officially administered in New York 
State for less than one and one-half per cent of premium collec- 
tions and less than three per cent of compensation benefits. This 
comparison must prove satisfying to the harshest critics of a 
compensation plan. 

The section of the law which prescribes a report of the Com- 
pensation Bureau requires that the report " shall include a state- 
ment of the number of awards made by it and the causes of the 
aocidients leading to the injuries for which the awards were made, 
a detailed statement of the expenses of the Commission, the condi- 
tion of the State Insurance Fund, together with any other matter 
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which the Commission deems proper to report to the Legislature, 
including any recommendations it may desire to make." Such 
matters thus required which are not touched upon at this time, 
I am well aware that the Conunission, through its secretary, will 
accumulate from its various divisions and bureaus which under 
its complex organization have charge of the different activities of 
the Commission. 

I iWiLLiAM O. Archer, 

Second Depuiy Commissioner 
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(2) REPORT OF STATE INSURANCE FUND 

To the Industrial Commission: 

GENERAL SURVEY 

The condition of the State Fund on December 31, 1917. as 
compared with the condition at the close of the preceding year 
may be shown by a few figures. The number of policyholders 
increased only slightly during the year, from 9,966 to 9,984; 
and the amount of premiums in force also made only a small 
gain, from $797,743.31 to $810,576.79. In explanation of the 
slackened rate of growth in 1917, as compared with the increase 
of business in preceding years, it should be pointed out that 
the Jensen and Winfield decisions of the United States Supreme 
Court, which will be discu'ssed later in this report, necessitated 
the cancellation of a considerable volume of business consisting 
of maritime and railroad risks, as this decision placed risks of 
this class beyond the scope of the New York Workmen's Com- 
pensation Law and the coverance of the State Fund policy. 
Notwithstanding this loss of business, the State Fund was able 
to »how for the year a net addition to the number of policyholders 
and the amount of premiums in force. 

The amount of premiums earned during the year 1917 showed 
a very substantial increase over the figures for the year 1916, 
from $2,048,128.91 to $2,694,851.17. This increase was due 
mainly to the more systematic auditing of policyholders' pay- 
rolls, made possible by the increased appropriation which became 
available July '1, 1917. Other contributing factors' were the 
accession of new business and the application of a higher scale 
of rates, adopted April 18, 1917. The new rates were not, how- 
ever, put into eflfect on all old business during 1917, as the limita- 
tions of the office force made this impossible. The rate increase 
was applied on approximately one-half of the expirations of June 
30, 1917, and the application on the remainder of the business 
was necessarily deferred until January 1, 1918. Thus the full 
benefit of the rate increase will not be reflected in the premium 
income until 1918. 

The reserves for losses increased during the year 1917 from 
$2,008,238.03 to $3,020,862.22, and the surplus rose from 
$253,179.44 to $398,682.22. The increase in each case amounted 
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to over 50 per cent. This large increase in loss reserves and sur- 
plus is a notable sign of the growing financial strength of the 
State Fund. 

The loss ratio for the year 1917 was 91.4 per cent, as compared 
with 92.4 per cent for the preceding year. The extraordinarj" 
activity of business, which was mentioned in the last annual 
report as the main riause of the rising loss ratio, continued to 
make itself felt in 1917. It should be noted, however, that 
during the second half of 1917 the loss ratio showed a marked 
decline. The loss ratio for the first six months of the year was 
96.3 per cent; for the second six months it dropped to 77.9 per 
cent. This falling off in the loss ratio may perhaps be taken 
as an indication that industry was tending again toward a state 
of equilibrium after a two-year period of disturbance, or that the 
downward swing of the economic pendulum had set in. Other 
causes of the fall of the loss ratio in the second half of 1917 will 
be pointed out later in this report. 

The expense ratio for 1917 was only 7.5 per cent. This con- 
trasts in a striking way with an average expense ratio of 38.6 per 
cent for the stock companies, and 19.8 per cent for the mutujd 
companies in 1916, as shown by the report of the State Superin- 
tendent of Insurance. 

LOSS RESBRVES 

The loss reserves of the State Fund are set up on a basis of 
individual valuations of the liabilities on outstanding claims. 
The computations are made according to formulae, or rules, 
devised by the actuarial staff of the State Fund and approved 
by the State Superintendent of Insurance. Mention should be 
made here of certain changes in the methods of computing 
reserves, which the experience of the State* Fund showed to be 
necessary or advisable. In setting up the reserves on each policy 
period prior to June 30, 1917, an item of " suspended mortality " 
had been included to provide for deaths whi<ih inight emerge out 
of injuries that appeared at first notice not to be fatal. In com- 
puting the reserves as of June 30, 1917, this item wajs omitted, 
and a new taJble was adopted for use in setting up reserves on 
temporary cas^, whidh was specially designed to give adequate 
allowance for the emergence of both deaths and dismemberments 
out of temporary disabilities. ' ' 
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The table originally devised for the purpose of computing 
reserves on temporary ca-ses was compiled before adequate statis- 
tical data existeii on which to base the computation. An analysis 
of the progress of the reserves from period to period indicated that 
under the old table the values were low in those ca'ses in which the 
time elapsed between the date of accident and the date of valuation 
was brief, while they were slightly too high, or at least appeared 
to be more than adequate, for longer durations. The principal 
reason for the deficiency in the reserves on claims arising during 
the policy period immediately preceding the date of valuation 
appears to have been the fact that a large proportion of disr 
memberment cases did not disclose themselves as such until some- 
time subsequent to the valuation date and were consequently 
valued as temporary cases. The modified table adopted June 30, 
1917, takes accoimt of this factor and provides a reserve adequate 
to cover all cases of dismemberment or other permanent disability 
which disclose themselves after the date of valuation. It also 
is believed to be adequate to provide for deaths that may emerge 
out of temporary cases, as it produces a substantial increase in 
the amount of reserves for recent accidents. The new table was 
duly approved by the State Superintendent of Insurance. 

An examination of the reserves of the State Fund as of June 
30, 1916, was made by the State Superintendent of Insurance, 
acting under the amendment of the Workmen's Compensation Law 
in 1916, authorizing him to examine into tlie condition of the State 
Fund at any time for the purpose of determining the adequacy 
of the reserves. The examiners of the State Insurance Depart- 
ment made a complete appraisal of all outstanding claims, and 
computed the amounts of the reserves that would be required to 
carry all claims to full maturity. The result of this appraisal 
varied only about one per cent from the amount of the reserves 
as set up by the State Fund, according to the computations of its 
actuarial staff. The report of the examination, which has been 
published as a pamphlet by the State Insurance Department, 
sums up the findings with respect to the reserves as follows : 

It would, therefore, appear that the Fund's June 30, 1916, reserves were, 
on the whole, approximately adequate, the excess charged by the examiners 
over the Fund's figures being $16,327,' a diflfefence of only a little more than 
one per cent. 
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A test of the adequacy of the loss reserves as set up for June 30, 
1917, was made by the actuarial staff of the State Fund by means 
of a revaluation of the same claims six months later, and the 
result indicated that the loss reserves as computed under the 
methods of^ valuation now followed are amply adequate. 

LOSS RATIO 

The loss ratio rose slightly during the first half of the year 
1917 and fell sharply during the second half of the year. 
The main cause of the rise of the loss ratio, which set in about 
Jime, 1915, and continued steadily for a period of about two 
years, was unquestionably the unprecedented activity of business, 
which produced conditions that naturally led to an increase in 
the number and severity of industrial accidents. Another factor 
that was operative throughout this period was the increasingly 
effective exploitation of the law by the beneficiaries. It is the 
common experience in workmen^s compensation states that the 
cost rises gradually for perhaps three or four years after the 
enactment of the law. This phenomenon appears to be due 
mainly to the psychological response of the workers to the oppor- 
tunities of the law, which makes itself felt in an increasing degree 
until the maximum limit is reached. 

Other contributory causes of the rise of the loss ratio might be 
found in certain conditions peculiar to the State Fund. It is 
likely that the loss ratio of the State Fund was, to some extent, 
affected adversely by the action of the casualty companies in can- 
celling business proved by the experience of the first year or two 
under the Workmen's Compensation Law to be unprofitable. 
Eisks cancelled by the casualty companies for lids reason would 
tend to gravitate toward the State Fund. At the same time, the 
State Fund was unable, because of lack of an adequate appro- 
priation, to take measures to protect itself against the adverse 
selection. In general, inability to exercise due discrimination in 
underwriting by reason of an insufficient office force must be set 
down as one cause of the rise of the loss ratio. In a similar Way, 
the State Fund was handicapped in other departments of its organ- 
ization and, in particular, was unable to give proper attention to 
claim matters and to obtain, full payroll reports from policy- 
holders. In consequence, it was impossible to keep down the loss 
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payments within the lowest limits and to bring in the full pre- 
mium income to which the State Fund was entitled. The effect 
of this handicap was reflected to some extent in the loss ratio. 

The decline of the loss ratio in the second six months of the 
year is doubtless to be attributed to the fact that the causes that 
had produced the preceding rise ceased to operate, at least to the 
same degree. It would seem that industry b^an in 1917 to 
readjust itself on a more settled basis after the upheaval of 1915 
and 1916. At the same time the tendency toward the increase 
of compensation cost, due to the more effective exploitation of the 
law by the beneficiaries, would appear to have reached its max- 
imum. In the case of the State Fund, moreover, some relief was 
afforded by the enforced cancellation of shipping and stevedoring 
risks in consequence of the Jensen decision, as this business had 
proved to be generally unprofitable. The falling-off in building 
and contracting operations also tended to produce a favorable 
effect upon the loss ratio. Finally, the State Fund was enabled 
by an increased appropriation for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 
1917, to make certain improvements in the organization of the 
underwriting, claim and payroll auditing divisions, which made 
possible a more effective control of disbursements and income. 
The phenomenon of a falling loss ratio is of too recent origin 
to warrant a complete and positive statement of the causes, but 
the influences that have been mentioned would seem to be the 
main factors that brought about the gratifying change in the 
experience of the State Fund. 

DIVID£in>S 

The policy of withholding dividends in the general groups, 
which was adopted in consequence of the unfavorable experience 
in 1916, was continued for the two policy periods of 1917. While 
the experience improved notably during the second policy period, 
it was deemed inadvisable to resume the payment of dividends. 
It should be stated that dividends were credited, as formerly, in 
the special groups that earned a surplus in 1917. 

RATE REVISION 
A revised schedule of rates for the State Fund was adopted 
April 18, 1917. In this revision the State Fund followed the 
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policy adopted in Voie previous rate revision of September, 1916, 
adopting the manual rates approved by the State Insurance 
Department for use of the casualty companies, less a differential 
of ten per cent. The new rates of the companies, which were 
put into effect March 31, 1917, were formulated by a committee 
known as the Augmented Standing Committee on Workmen's 
Compensation Insurance Rates, which represented the State 
Insurance Department, the stock and mutual companies and the 
State Fund. This committee made a general revision of work- 
men's compensation rates for the entire country, establishing 
basic pure premiums for use in making rates in all compensation 
states. The experience developed under workmen's compensa- 
tion laws in all states was utilized in this revision. At new manual 
of rates for New York State was issued, bksed upon the revised 
pure premiums established by the committea The average extent 
of the increase was approximately twenty per cent 

The State Fund adopted the new manual rates, less a differ- 
ential of ten per cent, as previously stated, with the exception of 
certain classifications on which lower rates previously in force 
were retained, as presumably adequate in the light of experience, 
and of other classifications of an extra-hazardous character on 
which rates higher than the manual rates of the companies were 
adopted for the purpose of protecting the State Fund against an 
excessive influx of undesirable business. The new rates, adopted 
as of April 18, 1917, were put into effect immediately on new 
business and on old business in connection with the expirations 
of June 30 and December 31, 1917. Policyholders were duly 
notified in advance of the rate changes to be applied on renewal 
of their contracts. 

A further rate increase of five per cent was adopted later by 
the Compensation Inspection Rating Board upon the recommen- 
dation of the National Reference Committee on Workmen's Com- 
pensation Insurance and approved by the State Insurance Depart- 
ment for the use of the casualty companies, to take effect as of 
December 31, 1917. This increase was intended to cover the 
increase in administrative expenses due to war conditions, includ- 
ing the advance in cost of labor, supplies, postage and taxes. The 
State Fund did not adopt this five per cent increase, as it was not 
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affected so directly and immediately by the increase of adminis- 
trative expenses on account of the war as were the casualty com- 
panies for example, in the matter of taxation. The five per 
cent advance in the company rates and the differential of tea 
per cent, as applied by the State Fund to the manual rates, put 
into effect March 31, 1917, leave the rates of the State Fund, 
in general, about fifteen per cent lower than the rates of the 
casualty companies. 

£XP£RIBNC£ RATING 
The plan of experience rating put into effect by the Compensa- 
tion Inspection Eating Board June 30, 1916, remained in force' 
only one year. Although an improvement on the preceding plan, 
it failed to produce satisfactory results. A new plan of experi- 
ence rating was proposed by the National Workmen's Compensa- 
tion Service Bureau, the rate-making organization of the stock 
companies, but was disapproved by the State Insurance Depart- 
ment. Later an attempt was made to reinstate the plan that was 
in operation during the year, June 30, 1916, to June 30, 1917, 
but the proposal was rejected at a general meeting of the Com- 
pensation Inspection Rating Board. Regarding the caus.es that 
brought about the failure of experience rating in New York State, 
the Secretary of the Compensation Inspection Rating Board says 
in his annual report: 

It is altogether probable that primarily such failure is due to the fact that 
in the perfection of experience rating plans it was deemed necessary to arrive 
at results by compromise. At times the compromise involved views that went 
deeply into the fundamental principles of insurance. There are quite a number 
of us who hold to the opinion that experience rating will prove successful in 
practice only when due recognition is given to the fact that individual expe- 
rience becomes increasingly important with the size of the risk and that 
actual instead of artificial experience is the proper standard for appraising 
the hazard as a foimdation for a prospective rate. Nor will be practice of 
experience rating receive or become entitled to proper recognition until the 
subject is entirely removed from the realm of competitive discussion and 
studied from a purely scientific point of view. 

The subject of experience rating has been referred by the 
Rating Board to the National Reference Committee on Work- 
men's Compensation Insurance, which has appointed a special 
committee to make a thorough study of the matter and, if possible, 
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to devise a scientific plan. It is expected that this oommittee 
will work out a scheme that will be free from the objections which 
led to the abandonment of the previous experiments with experi- 
ence rating. 

ACCIDENTS AND INSPECTIONS 

The accidents reported during the year 1917 numbered 21,609, 
a slight increase over the total for the preceding year, which was 
21,086. The number of compensatable cases was 5,613. The 
latter total included 174 death cases', 2 permanent disability cases, 
592 partial permanent disability cases, and 4,845 temporary total 
disability cases. Medical aid was furnished in 14,271 cases, at 
an average cost of $14.69 per case. The safety engineering 
division of the State Fund made 1,363 inspections during the 
year, and the Compensation Inspection Rating Board made 1,352 
inspections of State Fund risks. 

THE JENSEN AND WINFIELD DECISIONS 
The decisions of the United States Supreme Court in the cases 
of Southern Pacific Company v. Marie Jensen and New York 
Central Railroad Company v. James Winfield, handed down 
May 21, 1917, had an important effect upon the business of the 
State Fund. In the Jensen case the Court reversed an award of 
compensation that had been made to the widow of a stevedore, 
killed while operating a freight truck on a vessel, holding as 
follows: 

Exclusive jurisdiction of aU civil cases of admiralty and maritime jurisdic- 
tion is vested in the Federal District Courts, *' saving to suitors in all cases 
the right of a common-law remedy where the common law is competent to 
give it." The remedy which the Compensation Statute attempts to give is of 
a character wholly unknown to the common law, incapahle of enforcement by 
the ordinary processes of any court and is not saved to suitors from the 
grant of exclusive jurisdiction. 

In the Winfield case the Court refused to approve an award of 
compensation made by the Commission to a section laborer, who 
had sustained an injury resulting in the loss of the ufi;e of an eye, 
holding as follows: 

It is settled that under the commerce clause of the Constitution Congress 
may regulate the obligation of common carriers and the right of their 
employees arising out of injuries sustained by the latter where both are 
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engaged in interstate commerce; and it alao is settled that when Congress 
acts upon the subject all state laws covering the same field are necessarily 
supwseded by reason of the supremacy of the national authority. Congress 
acted upon the subject in passing the Employers' Liability Act. "* * * 
That the act is comprehensive and also exclusive is distinctly recognized in 
repeated decisions of this court.'* ♦ ♦ ♦ Only by disturbing the uniformity 
which the act is designed to secure and by departing from the principle which 
it is intended to enforce can the several states require such carriers to com- 
pensate their employees for injuries in interstate commerce occurring without 
negligence. But no state is at liberty thus to interfere with the operation 
of a law of Congress. 

The esseutial purport of these decisions was that the New 
York Workmeu's Compensation Law does not apply to employees 
engaged in maritime operations and interstate commerce and that 
the remedy of the employee in the event of injury is in each case 
governed exclusively by the Federal Statutes. As the New York 
State Fund is authorized to insure only the liability for compen- 
sation under the New York law, which, according to the decisions 
oi the court, does not apply to employers operating vessels and 
railroads engaged in interstate commerce, the effect of the deci- 
sions was obviously to terminate or nullify the coverance under 
the State Fund policy, with respect to employees subject to the 
exclusive jurisdiction of the Federal Laws and Courts. The class 
of employees thus removed from the scope of coverance under the 
State Fund policy embraced all employees on vessels, including 
stevedores, and practically all employees on railroads. Conse- 
quently, policies of the State Fund covering maritime and rail- 
road risks were cancelled as of the date of the governing decisions, 
Miay 21, 1917, and a pro rata refund of the amount of premium 
covering the remainder of the unexpired policy term was made 
in each case. 

The application of the Jensen decision to the case of 
employees of dry dock and repair companies was a matter of 
much doubt. Opinions varied widely as to the extent to which 
employees of this class were affected by the decision. The uncer- 
tainty in this respect led to the cancellation of many of the poli- 
cies covering dry dock and repair companies, as the latter natu- 
rally desired protection on the admiralty liability, so far as it 
existed in connection with their operations, and could not obtain 
such coverance from the State Fund. The total loss of business 
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on account of the United States Supreme Court decisions 
amounted to approximately $150,000 in semi-annual premiums. 
It should be added that legidation was promptly enacted by 
Congress to remedy the unfortunate situation created by the 
Jensen decision and to restore to employees engaged in maritime 
operationft the remedy provided by State workmen^s compensation 
laws. The Johnson bill, which became a law October 6, 1917, 
confers upon state workmen's compensation commissions juris- 
diction in all admiralty cases. This legislation, however, does not 
abolish the admiralty jurisdiction; it merely gives an injured 
employee subject to that jurisdiction the option of claiming com- 
pensation or of bringing action in the federal courts. The effect 
of the Jensen decision was to take away from employees this 
option, which had formerly been recognized, and to make the 
admiralty jurisdiction exclusive. The new legislation simply 
restores the option and establishes jurisdiction for State work- 
men's compensation commissions side by side with the admiralty 
jurisdiction. It may be pointed out here that an employee hav- 
ing such option will ordinarily and, indeed, almost surely, elect 
to claim compensation with its certain, speedy and inexpensive 
remedy, in preference to the uncertain, slow and expensive alter- 
native of a suit in the federal courts. 

LEGISLATION 

The situation created by the Jensen and Winfield decisions 
calls attention to the need of an amendment of the law extending 
the coverance under the State Fimd policy to include admiralty 
liability or any other incidental liability arising in connection 
with injuries to employees outside of the Workmen's Compensa- 
tion Law. It is unfair to employers that they should not be able 
to secure such collateral coverance in the State Fund. Employers 
insured in the State Fund ought not to be forced to withdraw and 
pay the higher rates charged by the casualty companies because of 
inability of the State Fund to guarantee coverance on admiralty 
or other extra-compensation liability. 

At present the State Fund policy covers only liability under 
the Workmen's Compensation Law. For an employer operating 
wholly within the State and not carrying on any operations that 
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come within tho admirally jurisdiction, the liability for compen- 
sation is exclusive and the coverance of the State Fund policy is 
complete. But liability under the Federal statutes or the laws 
of other states cannot be covered by the State Fund policy. This 
limitation is a serious handicap to the State Fund. Many employ- 
ers desiring to insure with it are deterred from doing so through 
fear that some action for damages may be successfully maintained 
by an injured employee. The representatives of the casualty 
companies make effective use of the argument that the State Fund 
cannot defend a suit and pay damages if an action is brought by 
an employee claiming damages outside the Workmen's Compen- 
sation Law. Even when all the operations of the employer are 
clearly within the scope of the Workmen's Compensation Law, 
he may still be disturbed by apprdiension that some claim for 
damages may conceivably arise that would not be covered by the 
law. The amendment of 1916 permitting an employer to elect to 
accept the law for all his employees and thus bring them squarely 
under its provisions has afforded some relief to the State Fund in 
meeting the argument of the casualty companies with respect to 
the allied incompleteness of coverance under its policy, but the 
State Fund will always be at a disadvantage in this respect until 
it is authorized by law to issue a policy guaranteeing defense of 
suits and the payment of damages in actions brought by injured 
employees at common law, under the Federal statutes or under 
the laws of other states. 

It is' due the employers of the State to authorize the State Fund 
to give them complete protection beyond the possibility of being 
cast in damages through injuries to employees, and it is due to 
the State Fund to relieve it of the present handicap which gives 
an unfair competitive advantage to the private companies. 

Another matter that should receive the consideration of the 
Legislature is relief of the State Fund from the present restric- 
tions of the budgetary system. In the last annual report the man- 
ager urged the importance of granting the State Fund an annual 
appropriation amply adequate to meet the changing require- 
ments of a competitive business enterprise. Further experience 
and reflection have convinced him of the advisability of reliev- 
ing the State Fund entirely of the necessity of restoring to a Legis- 
lative appropriation for the payment of management expenses. 
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The State Fund is entirely self-supporting; every dollar expended 
for administrative purposes must be refunded to the State Treas- 
ury at the end of each fiscal year. The premium income is the 
source from which the management expenses finally come. There 
is no sound reason why these expenses should not be paid in the 
first instance directly from this source, instead of being first 
advanced out of the state treasury and then refunded out of the 
premium income. 

The present arrangement undier which the State Fund is 
financed out of a legislative appropriation is cumbersome and 
unbusinesslike. It necessitates the preparation of the budget for 
the State Fund months in advance of the beginning of the fiscal 
year and prevents any departure from the rigid limits of the 
budget to meet any emergency, however urgent. No business, can 
be conducted with the highest degree of economy and efficiency 
under such a fiscal regime. It should be recognized that the 
State Fund is different from the ordinary State department in 
two respects: it is a competitive business enterprise, subject as 
such to a check on expenditures, which must be kept within proper 
limits if the business is to survive and develop, and it is entirely 
self-sustaining, the expenses being paid by its policyholders and 
not by the taxpayers at large. The State Fund, therefore, should 
be given at least some of the flexibility in financial organization 
which is enjoyed by well-organized private companies. 

F. Spencer Baldwin, 
Manager, State Insurance Fund, 



comparative statement of business of state insurance fund 

Six months Twrdv© months Twelve months Twelve months 

ended ended ended ended 

Dec. 31, 1914 Dec. 31, 1915 Dec. 31, 1916 Dec. 31, 1917 

Number of poUcyholders 7.125 8.507 9.966 9,984 

Premiums in force $689,764 94 $674,973 64 $797,743 31 $810,576 79 

Net premiums written 689.764 94 1.293,612 75 2,048.128 91 2.694.85117 

Earned premiums 645,154 02 1,269.432 61 2,045,925 52 2.681.376 01 

Expenses incurred 82,446 57 193,232 97 188,020 08 *200,000 00 

Expense ratio to earned premium 13% 16.2% 9.2% 7.5% 

Losses and loss reserve $393.572 12 $820.652 96 $1,890,229 34 $2,448,465 00 

Loss ratio to earned premium.. 60.0% 64.6% 92.4% 91.4% 

Dividends allowed $347,541 45 $240,084 74 $150,420 83 

Investments 538.937 50 1,059,824 91 1,854,642 50 2,680,155 00 



* Estimated. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF STATE INSURANCE FUND DECEMBER 31, 1917 

ASSBTB 

Investments $2,680,165 00 

Cash in bank 382,517 83 

Accrued interest 34,780 48 

Policyholders' accounts 666,808 34 

Tdtal $3,764,261 65 

LlABILinSS 

Reserve for losses *. $3,020,862 22 

Reserve for deferred claim expense 90, 625 87 

Reserve for unearned premiums 108, 109 28 

Reserve for expenses 135,982 06 

$3,355,579 43 
Surplus 398,682 22 

Total $3,754,261 65 



INCOME AND DISBURSEMENTS FOR TWELVE MONTHS ENDED DECEMBER 31, 

1917 
Incomb 

Net premium income $2,694,851 17 

Interest income: 

Interest received on investments . . $88 . 635 01 
Accrued interest on investments 

Dec. 31. 1917 32,171 66 

Total interest on investments $120, 806 67 

Less — Accrued interest on invest- 
ments Dec. 31, 1916. . . $23,973 74 
Accrued interest on bonds 

acquired 6,447 28 

30,421 02 

Net interest earned on investments $90,385 65 

Interest received on deposits $5,966 84 

Accrued interest on deposits Dec. 

31, 1917 2,608 82 

Total interest on deposits $8,575 66 

Less — Accrued interest on deposits, Dec. 31, 

1916 822 70 

Net interest earned on deposits 7,752 96 

Total interest income $98, 138 61 

Misodlaneous income: 
Profit on sale of bonds 885 72 



Total income $2,793,875 50 
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INCOME AND DISBURSEMENTS POR TWELVE MONTHS ENDED DECEMBER 31. 
1917 — ConHnved 

DuBUBSBifiiirrB 
Losses paid: 

Medical f209.192 80 

Temporary total disability 506.284 19 

Permanent total disability 1 ,376 50 

Permanent partial disability 15,363 90 

Dismemberment 280.553 04 

Death — dependency Ill ,813 70 

Death — funeral expenses 17,826 88 



Total losses paid $1,142,411 01 

Profit and loss charges 236 23 

Administration expenses, year ended June 30, 1917 165,224 10 

Increase in reserves: 

For losses $1,012,634 19 

For deferred claim expense 30,379 03 

For unearned premiums 13,475 16 

For uncollectible policyholders' accounts 30,320 04 

For expenses 37,507 98 



Gross increase in reserves $1,124,317 30 

Decrease in reserve for loss payment suspense 47 38 



Total increase in reserves 1, 124,269 92 



Total disbursements and increase in reserves $2,432, 141 26 



Surplus earned twelve months ended Deo. 31, 1917 361 ,734 24 

Surplus December 31, 1916 253, 179 44 



$614,913 68 
Less decrease in value of investments, twelve months ended Dec. 31, 1017 65,810 63 



$549,103 05 
Dividends allowed, twelve months ended Deo. 31, 1917 150,420 83 



Surplus Dec. 31, 1917 $398,682 22 
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REPORT OF THIRD DEPUTY COMMISSIONER 

In Chabge of Bureau of Mediation and Abbitbation 

To the Industrial Commission: 

I have the honor to submit the following report of the opera- 
tions of this Bureau for the year beginning July 1, 1916, and 
ending June 30, 1917. 

The numlber of industrial disputes recorded in this year is 
234, as compared with 328 recorded during the nine months 
ending June 30, 1916. These figures show a marked decrease in 
the number of disputes occurring in the latter period but make 
the year covered by this report one notable for the number and 
importance of strikes occurring in this state. 

The disputes occurring in this period involved directly 144,951 
persons and indirectly 18,376, and resulted in the loss of 2,600,335 
days of working time by the employees involved. The disputes 
recorded in the period covered by the last report of the Bureau 
involved directly 222,325 persons and indirectly 31,629 persons, 
and the lose of time arising therefrom was 9,581,163 working 
days. 

It may properly be mentioned in this connection that it has 
been customary in the reports of this Bureau, and of other 
bureaus of a like character, to speak of the number of days' con- 
tinuance of a strike as a measure of the wages lost to the 
employees, and also as indicating in a way the economic loss to 
the employer. It is the experience of this Bureau, however, that 
while the total of lost working days reported does show the serious- 
ness of the strike in loss to the worker and employer, it is not an 
exact estimate of the real loss to either. During the continuance 
of a strike, the Bureau has frequently observed that many strikers 
have obtained temporary employment from another firm or person 
than the one involved in the dispute, returning to the old position 
upon settlement of the dispute, and it has* also often occu^^red 
that one department of an industrial concern may be tied up 
. temporarily by a strike, while the other departments continue in 
absolutely normal operation, without lessening of the production 

[163] 
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of the plant as a whole. The great majority of industrial disputes, 
however, result in material loss both to the employer and employee, 
and affect injuriously a community in which they occur. 

Of the strikes reported in this period, 163 arose out of a 
demand for an increase of wages, and one arose from a reduction 
of wages. Demand for recognition of union was a cause of strikes 
in 22 cases. Demand for shorter hours of labor led- to 16 strikes 
in this year and strikes in two instances occurred as a result of 
the employer requiring longer hours of work from employees. 
Twenty-two strikes occurred because of the employment or dis- 
charge of particular persons in plants and 8 occurred on account 
of working arrangements or conditions. 

Out of the total of 234 strikes recorded during this period, 62 
were successful ; 75 were partly successful and 97 were lost to the 
strikers. In the period covered by the last r^)ort, 120 were suc- 
cessful ; 99 were partly successful and 109 were lost out of a total 
of 328. A ccwnparison of these figures shows that a smaller pro- 
portion of the strikes were successful in the later period than in 
the earlier, and that not far from the same proportion were partly 
successful or compromised in both periods. A larger percentage 
of the strikes occurring in the year ending June 30, 1917, were 
lost to the strikers than in the period ending Jime 30, 1916. 

The comparative results of strikes in these two periods are 
possibly explainable in this way: 

Beginning with the month of January, 1916, there was a gen- 
eral tendency in the state toward marked increase of wages. In 
many cases greater wages were given voluntarily by employers 
and in other cases strikes resulted in higher wages. Practically 
all classes of workers in the state had benefited by increase of 
pay. Demands continued to come, however, from the workers for 
still greater increases, which last demands industrial conditions 
would not permit to be granted, so that this larger proportion of 
strikes failed in this period. 

During the year covered by this report, the Bureau received 
25 requests for intervention. Intervention by the Bureau occurred 
in 69 disputes. Conferences were arranged in 45 cases. Three 
disputes were settled by the Bureau withoitt arranging confer- 
ences. Thirty-nine disputes were settled by the Bureau by 
mediation in this i)eriod. 
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One inquiry into the cause of a strike was ordered to be made 
by the Industrial Commission, the strike in this case being that 
of motormen and conductors on the United Traction Company 
lines at Albany, which strike was settled by the Bureau. 

The industries in which the greatest number of strikes occurred 
during this period were as follows : Metals, machines and convey- 
ances trades, 62; building industry, 33; transportation, 27; tex- 
tiles, 22; food, liquors and tobacco, 16; clothing, millinery 
etc., 14; leather and rubber goods, 13; stone, clay and glass 
products, 10. 

The greatest loss of time through industrial disputes occurred 
in transportation. A strike of motormen, conductors and guards 
employed upon trolley, elevated and subway lines in and about 
New York City, involving about 11,739 men, occurred in Sep- 
tember, 1916, and continued during the months of September, 
October, November and December, 1916. This strike interfered 
seriously with traffic in and around New York City for some time 
but did not stop traffic upon any line in New York City at any 
tima This was the most serious strike during the year in point 
of time lost by strikers, amounting to 760,713 daya This strike 
was lost by the employees. A total of 27 strikes in transportation 
industries resulted in the loss of 785,697 days' time. Strikes in 
this industry were those of teamsters, track laborers on railways, 
employees of trolley lines, freight handlers, boatmen and cart- 
men. There were involved in strikes in transportation a total of 
18,576 employees. 

Fourteen strikes in the clothing and millinery trades resulted 
in the loss of 578,660 days' time and involved 63,761 employees. 
The most serious strike in this industry, involving 40,000 clothing 
workers, started December 13, 1916, and ended January 3, 1917, 
resulting in the loss of 400,000 days' time. This strike was 
successful, resulting in an increase of wages and shorter working 
hours. 

On January 10, 1917, 7,000 shirt and waist makers struck for 
an increase of wages and shorter hours. The result was a com- 
promise by which wages were increased. This strike caused the 
loss of 103,600 days' working time. Both of these strikes occurred 
in New York City. Strikes in these industries occurred in 
Bocbester, Kingston, Glens Falls, Albany and Utica. 
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Sixty-two strikes in the metals, machines and conveyances 
trades involved 26,191 workers and resulted in the loss of 423,761 
working days' time. Strikes in these industries occurred in New 
York City, Brooklyn, Troy, Niagara Falls, Dunkirk, Auburn, 
Schenectady, Watertown, Cohoes, Buffalo, Batavia, Newburgh, 
Eochester, Olean, Utica, Jamestown, Syracufifje and minor strikes 
in other sections of the state. In the important strikes in this 
line, this Bureau intervened with success in securing, or in aiding 
to secure, adiustments satisfactory to all parties involved. 

A strike of potmen employed in the manufacture of aluminum 
occurred at Niagara Falls on January 30, 1917, involving 600 
men and arose out of demand for increase of wages. The Bureau 
intervened and took part in the negotiations of the parties and 
assisted in bringing about a settlement of the dispute, by which 
the men were given a part of their demands. 

One hundred and fifty machinists, engaged in ammunition 
shell making, struck in Brooklyn on January 31 for a wage 
increase. The Bureau's agents intervened and arranged a con- 
ference which led to a settlement. The men returned to work 
after four days' continuance of the dispute. 

On August 10, 1916, 839 machinists and specialists, engaged 
in locomotive work at Dunkirk, struck for an increase of wages. 
Intervention by the Bureau led to a settlement, after the strike 
had continued six days, by which the men received an increase of 
wages; another strike of molders and helpers involving 266 men, 
engaged in locomotive building, occurred at the same place in 
April and lasted five days. The Bureau also intervened in this 
strike and made a settlement. This strike was for increase of 
wages and resulted in a compromisa 

A serious strike involving 4,000 machinists engaged in elec- 
trical manufacturing, occurred at Schenectady on June 18, lasting 
eight days. Intervention by the Bureau led to a settlement of 
this strike after joint conferences by the parties involved, and a 
conference by representatives of the Bureau with the Executive 
Board of the machinists at Washington, D. 0. 

In the building industry, a total of 33 strikes occurred which 
involved 21,030 people and resulted in the loss of 260,281 days. 
These strikes occurred in most of the principal cities of the state. 

In New York City on October 2, 1916, 3,000 hod carriers 
struck for union recognition. This strike also involved 6,000 
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brick layers. The strike failed, the places of the employees being 
largely filled by new men, and ended October 20. The Bureau 
intervened in this strike without success, as the employers were 
unwilling to recognize the union, because of the employers' abil- 
ity largely to fill the places of the strikers. This strike resulted 
in the loss of 90,000 days' time to those involved. 

On March 23, 1917, 1,150 men employed in the house wrecking 
industry in New York struck for a wage increase. By inter- 
vening, the Bureau arranged a conference in this dispute, which 
conference led to a compromise settlement by which the men 
received part of the increase demanded. 

A strike of carpenters in Niagara Falls involved 540 men and 
began on April 1, 1917. This strike resulted from a demand for 
increase of wages. The dispute was submitted to arbitration, the 
men's demands being awarded by the decision of the arbitrators. 
This strike ended April 14 and resulted in the loss of 6,480 days' 
time. 

On May 1, 1917, at Buffalo, 600 carpenters struck for an 
increase of wages. The loss of time varied with the different men 
involved in this dispute, the total loss of time amounting to 23,400 
days. Settlements were made at various times, with the employers 
involved, by which the increase of wages demanded was given. ' 

In Albany, 1,90& men in the building trades struck on May 1 
for an increase of wages. Investigation by the Bureau showed 
that negotiations wero being carried on by the parties involved 
which negotiations led to a settlement after ten days' continuance 
of the dispute. This strike resulted in the loss of 15,240 days' 
time. 

In the leather and rubber goods industry, a total of 13 strikes 
occurred involving 4,625 workers and resulting in the loss of 
145,026 days' time. The most important of these strikes was one 
of 3,000 leather workers engaged in the manufacture of fancy 
leather goods which occurred on August 30, 1916, and ended 
October 16, 1916. The demands of the strikers were for union 
recognition and 10 per cent increase of wages. The strike 
failed and, at its end, the strikers returned to work. Intervention 
by the Bureau failed to accomplish anything in this strike as the 
employers would not confer with their employees on strike, or 
make any offer of settlement This strike resulted in the loss of 
117,000 working days' time. 
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Twenty-two strikes occurred in the textile industries involving 
4,721 persons and resulting in the loss of 144,464 working days' 
time. The most serious strike in this industry occurred at New 
York Mills on July 18, 1916, and involved 874 carders, spinners 
and others directly and 511 other persons indirectly. This strike 
was for an increase of wages of 25 per cent. A conference was 
arranged by the Bureau and finally an offer of an increase of 
wages to employees of the plant was obtained by a representative 
of the Bureau from the employer amounting to 10 per cent, which 
increase was accepted by the strikers. The strikers had all 
returned to work on October 24, 1916. The loss of time in this 
strike was 82,614 days. Strikes in this industry occurred at 
Newburgh, Perry, Oohoes, Amsterdam, Gloversville, Spring 
Valley, New York City, Olean, Watertown, Mt. Vernon and 
minor ones in other sections of the state. 

In. the wood manufactures' industry, five strikes occurred, only 
two of which were of importance. In Buffalo, 1,397 car repairers 
struck for advance of wages on February 28, which strike lasted 
one month and failed. In New York City, 600 wooden box 
makers struck on September 5 for reduction of hours of work 
and recognition of union. The strike was compromised after 
ten days, the strikers' hours of labor being reduced. A total of 
2,215 employees in these strikes lost 21,599 days' time. 

In the paper and pulp industry, seven strikes occurred involv- 
ing 804 employees and resulting in the loss of 25,997 days of 
working time. 

Sixteen strikes occurred in food, liquors and tobacco industries 
involving 5,652 employees and resulting m the loss of 88,200 
days' time. 

In the printing and paper goods industry, four strikes occurred 
during the period covered by this report, the most seriou-s of which 
was that of li,500 paper box makers employed by different firms 
in New York City. This strike occurred on August 15 and lasted 
twenty-seven daya It arose out of demands for increased wages, 
shorter hours of labor and union recognition. The strike failed. 
A total of 1,910 employees involved in these strikes in this 
induatry lost 41,860 days' tima 

In trade, etc, six strikes occurred, which involved 6,950 
employees and resulted in the loiBs of 44,084 days' tima 
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In other lines of industiy, a few strikes occurred, mostly of 
little importanca The time lost in these last mentioned strikes 
and the number of strikes occurring in these industries not hereto- 
fore given in this report appear in the tables which appear 
hereinafter. 

The tables attached hereto and made a part of this report will 
furnish figures for comparison with previous years and also indi- 
cate the strikes in which the Bureau intervened in this year. 

F. B. Thorn, 
Third Deputy Commissioner. 
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COMPARISON OP interventions, 1916-1917 



Number of disputes in which intervention occurred 

Number of requests received for intervention 

Number of disputes in which intervention was successful 

Number of disputes in which intervention was unsuccessful 

Number of interventions before strikes 

Number of disputes in which conferences were arranged 

Number of disputes settled by mediation with parties separately. 

Number of disputes settled by arbitration 

N«mber of public investigations conducted 



1914 

123 

61,182 

'\ indirectly 3,716 

Aggregate days of working time lost tl ,426, 118 



Number of strikes and lockouts. . 
Employees involved < 



1915 

104 

53,855 

2,407 

t868.838 




COMPARISON OP DISPUTES, 1914-1917 



1916t 

328 

222,325 

31,629 

9,581,163 



1917* 

2314 

144,951 

18,876 

2,600,335 



TRADES AFFECTED 

NUMBKB OP 



1916t 1917 

1. Stone, clay, glass products 18 

2. Metals, machines, conveyances 85 

3. Wood manufacturers 8 

4. Leather and rubber goods 17 

5. Chemical, oils, paints, etc 4 

6. Paper and pulp 5 

7. Printing and paper goods 2 

8. Textiles 27 

9. Clothing, millinery, etc 17 

10. Food, liquors, tobacco 14 

11. Water, light, power 4 

12. Building industry 38 33 

13. Transportation *. ' 76 27 

14. Trade 5 6 

15. Hotels, restaurants, etc 3 2 

16. Plrofessions 1 

17. Public emplojrment 5 3 



10 

62 

5 

13 

9 

7 

4 

22 

14 

16 



NuiiBBB OF Working 
DatsLmt 



1916t 

52,319 

1,155,583 

23.465 

45,758 

5,478 

10,453 

1,143 

211,788 

7,124,366 

61.989 

8,487 

715,076 

98.130 

11,921 

60,120 

5,087 



1917* 

17,209 
423,761 

21,599 

145,026 

5,803 

25,997 

41,860 
144,464 
578,664 

88,200 

260,281 

785,097 

44,084 

9,180 

1,500 

7,010 



PRINCIPAL CAUSE OR OBJECT OF DISPUTES 

NnilBBB OF NuilBBB OF WOBKINa 

D1BPTJTB8 Datb Lost 



Increase in wages 

Reduction in wages. . . 

Shorter hours 

Longer hours 

Trade unionism 

Particular persons .... 
Working arrangements 
Payments of wages . . . 

Ssrmpathetic 

Miscellaneous 



1916t 
270 


1917 
163 
1 

16 

2 

22 

22 

8 


1916t 
3,385,321 


1917* 
1,474.590 
336 


13 


68.142 


39,606 
2,195 


26 

4 
5 
3 


6.121.382 

1.405 

2.721 

792 

200 

1.200 


8n.l33 

202,734 

3,799 


1 




6 









* Particulars of interventions in 1917 are given in the table which is appended to this report. 
t For nine months' period from October 1, 1915, to June 30, 1916. 
t To end of all disputes. 
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KESULTS OP DISPUTES 



numbbbof 
Djbfvteb 



lOiet 1917 

Strikes successful 120 62 

Strikes partly successful 99 75 

Strikes lost 109 97 



METHOD OF SETTLEMENT OF STRIKES WON OR COMPROMISED 

NUIIBMBOF 
DiSPUTBS 

1916t 1917 

Direct negotiations between parties JB ^^ ^^ 

Mediation by State Bureau J. j 54 34 

Mediation by other agencies ^ J 8 9 

Arbitration r. . ^ 1 1 



t For nine months period from October 1, 1915, to June 30, 1916. 
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TABULAR SUMMARY OF INTERVENTIONS 



LOOAUTT 



Trade involved 



Date of 

strike 

(actual or 

threatened) 



Number 
of em- 
ployees 
a£Fected 



Date of 
intravention 



Albany 

Albany 

Albany 

Albany 

Albany 

Auburn 

Auburn 

Buffalo 

Buffalo 

Buffalo 

Dunkiric 

Dunkirk 

Glen Cove 

Gloversville 

Jamestown 

Jamestown 

Lookport 

New York — AU 
Boroughs. 



New York and vicinity. 

New York-Brookl3m. . . 
New York-Brook^. 
New York-Brooklyn. 
New York-Brookbm. 



New York-Brooklyn. . . 
New York-Brooklyn. . . 
New York-Brooklyn. . . 
New York-Brooklyn. . . 

New York-Manhattan. 
New York-Manhattan. 
New York-Manhattan. 
New York-Manhattan. 
New York-Manhattan. 
New York-Manhattan. 

New York-Manhattan. 
New York-Manhattan. 
New York-Manhattan. 

New York-Manhattan. 
New York-Manhattan. 

New York-Manhattan. 
New York-Manhattan. 

New York-Queens 

New York-Queens 

New York-Queens 

New York-Queens 

New York-Queens. ... 
New York-Queens. ... 

New York-Queens. . . . 

New York-Queens 



Motormen and conductors. . . 
Teamsters 

Lye and lime packers 

Lve and lime packers 

Chemical manufacturing .... 

Auto parts manufacturing .... 

Machinists 

Machinists 

Metal workers 

Carpenters 

Locomotive industry 

Foundry laborers 



Leather belting manufacturing 



Silk weaving 

Furniture manufacturing . . 

Metal trim manufacturing 

Paperboard manufacturing. . . 
Shirt manufacturing 



Motormen and conductors. . . . 



Tin can manufacturing 

Leather belting maniuacturing 

Sugar refining 

Shell manufacturing 



Sugar refining 

Textile weaving 

Shoe manufacturing . 
Cork cutting 



Paper box making 

Dress and waist m'fg 

Barbers 

Leather goods manufacturing 

Tobacco workers 

Delivering milk 



Messenger service 

Grocery stores 

Clothing manufacturing. 



Taxi chauffeurs . 
House wrecking . 



Hotel cooks and assistants . 
Teamsters 



Copper smelting 

Cigar making 

Macaroni manufacturing . 
Sugar refining 



Flash light manufacturing 

Agate ware manufacturing. . . 

Agate ware manufacturing. . . 

Agate ware manufacturing. . . 



Oct. 
Jan. 



2, 1016 
1, 1917 



April 2.1017 

May 21. 1917 
June 18. 1917 

April 29. 1917 

June — . 1917 

Feb. 12. 1917 
Mar. 21. 1017 
May 1.1017 

Aug. 10. 1916 
April 14< 1017 



Dec. 4.1916 

July 14. 1016 
Mar. 23. 1917 
May 10. 1017 
Aug. 15. 1916 
Jan. 10.1917 



July 22-Aug. 
15. 1916 
Aug. 28. 1016 
Nov. 6.1916 
Jan. 24.1917 
Jan. 31.1917 



Feb. 27. 1917 
April 11. 1017 
May 17, 1017 
May 24. 1917 

Aug. 15. 1016 
Aug. 17. 1016 
Aug. 22. 1016 
Aug. 30. 1016 
Sept. 12. 1016 
Sept. 24. 1016 

Oct. 31, 1916 
Nov. 3,1016 
Deo. 13. 1016 

Jan. 10,1017 
Mar. 23, 1017 

April 8,1917 
May 17. 1917 

Mar. 5,1917 
Oct. 2. 1016 
Oct. 14,1916 
Jan. 26,1917 

June 4.1017 
Threatened 

Threatened 

Threatened 



1.011 
400 

160 

160 
53 

622 

79 

79 
100 
550 



285 



115 

30 

24 

400 

200 

2.500 



7.283 

120 

88 

1.060 

150 



300 

164 

65 

80 

1.500 
300 
5.000 
3,000 
1,600 
476 

60P 

180 

40.000 

450 
1,150 

300 
1,200 

1,700 
600 
120 
350 

540 
1,700 

1,700 

1.^00 



Oct. 2-4. 1916 
Jan. 4. 1917 

April 3.1917 

May 23. 1917 
June 23. 1917 

May 9.1917 

July 2.1917 

Mar. 13. 1917 
Mar. 24. 1917 
May 12-19. 

1917 
Aug. 14, 1916 
April 16. 1917 



Deo. 12. 28, 

39i 1916 

July 27. 1916 

April 19, 1017 

May 24. 1917 

Aug. 18. 1016 

Dec. 22, 1016- 

Jan. 10- 

Feb. 15. 

1917* 

July 1&-Aug. 

5. 1016 

Sept. 13, 1916 

Nov. 11, 1016 

Jan. 25.1017 

Feb. 25. 1917 



Feb. 28, 1917 
May 2,1917 
May 23, 1917 
May 31, 1917 

Aug. 16. 1016 
Sept. 7.1016 
Aug. 23, 1016 
Aug. 30, 1016 
Sept. 20. 1016 
Sept. 25-28, 

1016 
Nov. 1,1016 
Nov. 0,1016 
Dec. 2-23, 

1016* 
Jan. 11.1017 
April 4-12. 

1017* 
April 13. 1017 
May 10. 1017 

Mar. 6.1017 
Oct. 23, 1016 
Oct. 21,1016 
Jan. 26-Mar. 
7. 1017 
June 5, 1017 
July 20, 28, 

1016 
Sept. 30, 1016 

Oct. 30, 1916 



* Interviewed on several occasions between above dates. 
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from july 1, 1916. to june 30, 1917 



Result of intenrentioii 



Result of strike 



Resulted in agreonent to arbitrftte Question in dilute. . 
Ck>nference arranged; settlement resulted; intervention 

requested. 
Confwence arranged; settlement resulted; intervention 

requested. 

Ckmferenoe arranged; settlement resulted 

Ck>nference arranged; settlement resulted; intervention 

requested. 
Conference arranged, settlement resulted 

Ck>nferenoe arranged; settlement resulted; intervention 
requested. 

Conference refused 

Conference refused; intervention requested 

Conference refused 

C<mferenoe arranged; agreement signed; intervention. . . 
Conferenoe arranged; settlement resulted; intervention 
requested. 

Conference arranged; settlement resulted; agreement ac- 
cepted. 

Conference refused; intervention requested 

Conference refused 

Conference refused 

Conference refused 

Conferenoe refused 

Conference arranged; no results 

Conference arranged; settlement resulted 

Conferenoe arranged; settlement resulted 

Conference arranged; no result 

Conference arranged; settlement resulted; intervention 
requested; offer made through Bureau's agent ac- 
cepted by strikers. 

Conference refused; strikers places filled 

Conference arranged; settlement resulted; intervention. . 

Conference refused 

Conference arranged; settlement resulted; intervention 
requested. 

Conference refused 

Conference refused 

Conference arranged; settlement resulted 

Conference refused 

Conference arranged; settlement resulted 

Conference arranged; settlement resulted 

Conference arranged; settlement resulted 

Conference refused 

Conference refused; conference arranged later through 

other j>arties. 

Conference arranged; settlement resulted 

Conferenoe arranged; settlement resulted; intervention 

requested. 

Conference arranged; settlement resulted 

Conference arranged; settlement resulted; intervention 

requested. 

Conference arranged 

Conference arranged; settlement resulted 

Conference refused 

C<Milerence refused 

C<mferenoe arranged; settlement resulted 

Conference arranged; referred to arbitrators; interven- 
tion requested. 

C<mference arranged; settlement resulted; intervention 
requested. 

Conferenoe arranged; settlement resulted; intervention 
requested. 



Union not sustained. 

Wages increased and agreement signed 
for three years. 

Wa^es increased; Saturday half holiday 
with pay. 

Wages mcreased; compromised. 

Strike won; wages increased, hours re- 
duced. 

Compromised; wages increased 15 per 
cent. 

Compromised. 

Strike lost. 
Strike lost. 
Strike won. 

Wages increased, hours reduced. 
Compromised; men returned to wwk 

on ];>romise that demands would be 

considered. 
Wages increased. 



Strike lost. 
Strike lost. 
Strike lost. 
Strike lost. 
Compromised; 



wages increased. 



Strike lost. 

Compromised; wages increased. 
Agreement signed; wages increased. 

Strike lost. 
Compromised. 



Strike lost. 
Strike won. 
Strike lost. 
Compromised; wages increased. 

Strike lost. 

Strike lost. 

Strike won; agreement signed. 

Strike lost. 

Strike won. 

Compromised; wages increased. 

Compromised; wages increased. 

Strike lost. 

Strike won; wages increased; hours 

duced. 
Compromised. 
Compromised; wages increased; 

ment si^ed. 
Compromised. 
Strike won. 

Strike lost. 
Strike won. 
Strike lost. 
Strike lost. 

Compromised. 
Compromised; strike averted. 



Demands granted; agreement 

strike averted. 
Compromised; strike averted. 
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TABULAR SUMMARY OF INTERVENTIONS 



LocALirT 




Date of 

strike 

(actual or 

threatened) 


Number 
of em- 
ployees 
affected 


Date of 
intervention 


New York Mills 


Agate ware manufacturing 

Yam manufacturing 


Jan. 8,1017 

July 18. 1016 
July 18, 1016 

Feb. 1, 1017 

Mar. 3,1017 

Feb. 1,1017 
Aug. 16, 1016 

May 1,1017 

July 21, 1016 
Feb. 23, 1017 
April 3.1017 
May 2.1017 
Apnl 21. 1017 
June 18, 1017 

Aug. 15. 1016 
July 3. 1016 

April 1,1017 
April 1,1017 

April 16, 1017 

Feb. 6.1017 

June 18. 1017 


1.600 

245 
1,376 

600 

220 

107 
183 

150 

35 
75 

2.000 
62 
113 

4,000 

200 
250 

410 
40 

08 

532 

42 


Jan. 8-Mar. 

15. 1017* 
Aug. 3.1016 
Aug. 2-eept. 

18. l!016 
Feb. 4-Mar. 


New York Mills 


Textile weaving . . .T 


Niagara Falls ,,,,,--- 


Aluminum workers 


Niagara Falls 


laborers 


0. 1017 
Mar. 11, 1017 


Olean 


Machinists 


Jan. 30.. 1017 


Piermont 


Cardboard manufacturing 

Carpenters 


Aug. 28-Dec. 
21, 1016* 

July 31, 1016 
Mar. 0. 1017 


Port Chester 


Poughkeepsie 


Cigar making 


Poughkpeiwie ,,.-,.,-- 


Button manufacturing 

Bu*Ming Ifthorers , 




May 3,1017 
May 8,1017 
Apnl 28, 1017 
June 18. 1017 


Saratoga 


Machii^ and others 




Soheneotady 


MnAhiniiitii 


%>ring Vftll^y 


Silk weaving 


Sept. 6.1016 
July 6. 1016 

April 10, 1017 
April 11, 1017 

April 27, 1017 

Feb. 10. 1017 


T^^y.". 


Rail joint manufacturing 

Valve manufacturing 


Troy 


Troy 


Shieet metal workenT. 


Troy 


Machine works. 


Utioa 


Garment manufacturing 

Motormen and conductors 


Watertown 


June 26. 1017 







* Interviewed on several occasions betweeiv above dates. 
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FROM JULY 1, 1916, TO JUNE 30, 1917 — (Conduded) 



Result of intrarention 



Result of strike 



Conference arranged, no result 

Conference arranged; settlement resulted 

Conference arranged; settlement resulted 

Conference refused; settlement resulted through media- 
tion of Bureau's agents. 

Conference refused; settlement resulted through media- 
tion of Bureau's agents. 

Conference refused; mtervention requested 

Conference refused 

Conference arranged; settlement resulted 

Conference arranged; intrarention requested; no results. . 
Conference arranged; intervention requested; no results . 

Conference refused 

Conference arranged; no results; intervention requested. 

Conference refused; mtervention requested 

Conference arranged; settlement resulted; intervention 
requested. 

Conference 'arranged; settlement resulted 

Conference arranged; no result , 

Conference arranged; settlement resulted 

Conference arranged; settlement resulted; intervention 

requested. 
Conference arranged; settlement resulted 

Conference arranged; settlement resulted; intervention 

requested. 
Conference refused; intervention requested 



Strike lost. 

Compromised; wages increased. 
Compromised. 

Compromised. 

Compromised. 

Strike lost. 
Strike lost. 

Partly successful. 

Strike lost. 
Strike lost. 
Strike lost. 
Strike lost. 
Strike lost. ' 
Strike lost. 

Compromised; wages increased. 
Strike lost. 

Compromised; wages increased. 
Compromised; wages increased and 

agreement signed. 
Compromised; wages increased 15 per 

cent and hours reduced. 
Compromised; wages increased. 

Strike lost. 
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REPORT OF BUREAU OF STATISTICS AND 
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REPORT OF CHIEF STATISTICIAN 

In charge of Bureau of Statistics and Information 

To the Industrial Commission: 

The following is submitted for the purpose of the annual report 
concerning the Bureau of Statistics and Information for the year 
ended June 30, 1917, as required by section 46 of the Labor 
Law. 

WORK ACCOMPLISHED 

The function of this Bureau is the collection, preparation and 
furnishing by publication or correspondence of statistical and 
other information. Years ago when the Bureau was established, 
an annual report constituted the sole meaas of presenting the 
results of its work to the public, in accordance with the general 
practice of other similar bureaus in those times. Since then, 
experience both here and elsewhere has demonstrated that for such 
a bureau the best vehicle for furnishing the fruits of its work is 
to be f oimd in the form of bulletins which offer the great advan- 
tages over au annual report, of earlier and more timely publicity, 
more adaptable and convenient form of publications, and, in the 
long run, greater economy. 

Attention is called to this development here for the particular 
purpose of pointing out that under it an annual report for this 
Bureau devoted to recounting work done would be largely, if not 
wholly, superfluous, because the main results accomplished by the 
Bureau in the last fiscal year have already been presented in the 
several bulletin publications which it issued during the year. 
So far, therefore, as the requirement of Section 46 of the Labor 
Law of an annual ^'report of the operation" of each bureau in 
the Department is to be interpreted as calling for a presentation 
of work accomplished, such requirement may reasonably be 
regarded as substantially fulfilled by the Bureau's current publi- 
cations which now comprise the following series: 

1. The Bulletin. Issued monthly as the official organ of the 
Commission. 

[179] 
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2. The Labor Market. IsBued monthly in accordance with sec- 
tion 66-0 of the Labor Law. 

3. Special BuUetind. Issued from time to time as prepared. 
(See list published monthly on third cover page of The Bulletin.) 

4. Annotated Laws. Two pamphlets issued annually contain- 
ing the Labor Law and Industrial Code, and the Workmen's 
Compensation Law. 

In justice to the Bureau it should be noted that the publica- 
tion of the foregoing does not cover all the accomplished work 
of the year. To complete the list of activities the following 
lines of work must be added : Statistical compilations prepared 
for other bureaus in the Department ; information service to other 
bureaus, and to outsiders by conference and correspondence, for 
which service the Bureau's large and valuable library of docu- 
ments and literature relating to all subjects with which the 
Department deals is an important adjunct ; editing of the annual 
report of the Department and supervision of its printing; editing 
and supervision of printing of the proceedings of the State Indus- 
trial Safety Congress; supervision of the Department mailing lists 
and of the distribution of publications ; furnishing of duplicates 
of monthly employment returns to the Federal Bureau of Labor 
Statistics ; and participation on committees or in conferences 
relating to interstate standardization of accident statistics and 
employment bureau statistics, and to industrial education in New 
York City. 

LEGISLATIVE RBCOlfMENDATIONS 

But a historical chronicle of activities is far from covering all 
that may be signified by the requirement of Section 46 of the 
Labor Law for a ^^ report of the operation " of the Bureau. On 
the contrary, it is reasonable to infer that it is within the intent 
of that section, and would seem to be the most useful purpose of 
it, to alBford an opportunity for recording or discussing in the 
light of practical experience, facts or recommendations bearing 
upon prospective or needed developments. Particularly apropos 
for such a report are any matters deemed to call for legislative 
action, and accordingly certain such matters are here presented. 
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Organization and Functions of Bureau 
The first matter to which, attention is called in this connection 
is the need of amending the sections of law regulating the organ- 
ization and functions of this* Bureau as contained in Sections 62, 

63 and 64 of Article 5 of the Labor Law. 

The sections should be rewritten in order to make them better 
adapted to present exigencies of the work which naturally falls 
to such a bureau at the present time and under the present form 
of organization of the Department, and to make them more con- 
sistent with the present law regulating the Department. As they 
now stand they are a patchwork made up of various additions and 
changes at different times during more than thirty years which 
attempt to define subjects of work and organization in detail in 
a manner inherited from the statutes which regulated the Bureau 
when it was an independent State office. The result has been 
that both as to work and organization the Commission has found 
it necessary to depart from the terms of the law, so that at pres- 
ent the statute specifically requires certain work and divisions in 
the Bureau, which have been abandoned or changed. Further- 
more certain parts of these sections have become superfluous or 
their object is better covered by provisions in the law of 1915 
establishing the Industrial Commission. 

The obvious remedy is to redraft the sections specifying only 
an outline of organization, fimctions and objects, and leaving it 
to the Commission to develop or regulate details of work and 
organization from time to time as experience and public needs 
demonstrate their desirability, in accordance with the presait 
Commission plan of administration of the Department. I recom- 
mend that this be done by the amendments of Sections 62, 63 and 

64 of Article 5, indicated in the following draft, old matter to be 
omitted being in brackets and new matter in italics: 

Section 62. Bureau of statistics and information. The bureau of statis- 
tics and information [J shaU be under the immediate charge of a chief 
statistician, but subject to the direction and supervision of the [commissioner 
of labor] industrial commission. 

Section 63. Divisions [; duties and powers. — 1]. The bureau of sta- 
tistics and information shaU have [five divisions as follows: general labor 
statistics; industrial directory; industrial accidents and diseases; special 
investigations; and printing and publication. There shall be such other 
divisions in such bureau as the commissioner of labor may deem advisable.] 
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such divisions <is may he deemed necessary by the commission, [Each of 
the said divisioiiB shall, subject to the supervision and direction of the com- 
missioner of labor and of the chief statistician, be in charge of an officer 
or employee of the department of labor designated by the commissioner of 
labor; and each of the said divisions, in addition to the duties prescribed in 
this chapter, shall perform such other duties as may be assigned to it by the 
commissicmer of labor.] Each division shall, subject to the supervision and 
direction of the ■ co%nmission and of the chief statistician, be in charge of a 
chief of division, or of such other employee of proper quaUficationsi as the 
commission may designate therefor. 

[2. The division of general labor statistics shall collect, and prepare sta- 
tistics and general information in relaticm to ccmditions of labor and the 
industries of the state. 

3. The division of industrial directory shall prq>are annually an industrial 
directory for all cities and villages having a population of one thousand or 
more according to the last preceding federal census or state enumeration. 
Such directory shall contain information r€»garding opportunities and advan- 
tages for manufacturing in every such city or village, the factories established 
therein, hours of labor, housing conditions, railroad and water connections, 
water power, natural resources, wages and such other data regarding social, 
economic and industrial conditions as in the judgment of the conuuissioner 
would be of value to prospective manufacturers, and their employees. If a 
city is divided into boroughs the directory shall contain such information 
as to each borough. 

4. The division of industrial accidents and diseases shall collect and pre- 
pare statistical details and general information regarding industrial accidents 
and occupational diseases, their causes and effects, and methods of preventing, 
curing and remedying them, and of providing compensation therefor. 

5. The division of special investigations shall have charge of all investiga- 
tions and research work relating to economic and social conditions of labor 
conducted by such bureau. 

6. The division of printing and publication shall print, publish and dis- 
seminate in such manner and to such extent as the cmnmissioner of labor 
shall direct, such information and statistics as the commissi(mer of labor 
may direct for the purpose of promoting the health, safety and well being 
of persons employed at labor. 

7. The commissioner of labor may subpcena witnesses, take and hear 
testimony, take or cause to be taken depositions and administer oaths.] 

Section 64* The bureau (ff statistics and information sha^l collect and pre- 
pare such statistics and other information, from the records of the depart- 
ment, from reports collected for the purpose, or from other sources, for the 
use of the commission or for publication, as may be directed by the commis- 
sion, it being the policy and intent of this section that the commission shall 
have full and accurate information relating to the operation and effect of 
the laws which it administers, the means of promoting the ends sought by 
those laws, and other matters concerning which the commission may deem 
it desirable that infoi%nation shall be available for its own guidance, the 
guidance of the legislature, or for public information. 
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The hwreau ahaU prepare or edit, and ehaU issue, auoh pubUcationa, o/nd 
furnish information otherwise, as may he directed by the commission, 

[Sectiim 64. Information to be furnished upon request. The owner, oper- 
ator, manager or lessee of any mine, factory, workshop, warehouse, elevator, 
foundry, machine shop or other manuf«x2turing establishment, or any agent, 
superintendent, subordinate, or employee thereof, and any person employing 
or directing any labor affected by the provisions of this chapter, shall, when 
requested by the commissioner of labor, furnish any information in his 
possession or under his control which the commissioner is authorized to 
require, and shall admit him or his duly authorized representative to any 
place which is affected by the provisions of this chapter for the purpose of 
inspection. A person refusing to admit such commissioner, or person author- 
ized by him, to any such establishment, or to furnish him any information 
requested, or who refuses to an-swer or untruthfully answers questions put to 
him by such commissioner, in a circular or otherwise, shall forfeit to the 
people of the state the sum of one hundred dollars for each refusal or 
untruthful answer given, to be sued for and recovered by the commissioner 
in his name of office. The amount so recovered shall be paid into the state 
treasury.] 

I submit the following explanations or comments on the changes 
proposed; 

Section 62. No change is proposed except substitution of 
"industrial commission" for "commissioner of labor." This 
change^ made in the other sections also, simply brings the wording 
of the statute into conformity with its present intent. 

Section 63. First and second sentences. The change leaves 
establishment of divisions entirely, instead of partly, to the Com- 
mission. This will only accord with what has been found prac- 
tically necessary. At present one division (industrial directory) 
directed by law has been abolished, and another (printing and 
publication) has been transferred to another bureau. 

Section 63. Third sentence. The change simply provides a 
standard title for the heads of divisions but leaves the same 
elasticity as before as to designation of a head with different 
title when desirable. The provision of such a standard title con- 
forms to what has been found desirable in practice and to what 
is common in the law relating to divisions in other bureaus. The 
latter part of the sentence, relating to duties, is covered below. 

Section 63. Subdivisions 2 to 6. With the change above pro- 
posed leaving establishment of all divisions to the Commission, 
specification of duties for any particular division is naturally out 
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of place. The fundamental reasons for substituting an outline 
of functions and objects with full discretion with the Commis- 
sion as to details, as proposed, in place of particulars for specified 
subjects as now, are given above in the considerations rdating 
to the entire article. For the sake of clearness and better form 
it would be desirable to make a new section relating to duties to 
be numbered 64 in place of present 64 to be repealed as recom- 
mended below. 

Section 63, subdivision 7, and Section 64. It is proposed to 
drop these. Both provisions relate to power to secure informa- 
tion. Both are amply and more appropriately covered by the 
powers specified in Sections 48 and 51 of the Labor Law, which 
relate to the powers of the Commission, and section 1276 of the 
Penal Law, 

Reporting of Industrial Diseases 

In the second place attention is called to section 65 which is 
the only other section besides 62, 63 and 64 in Article 5. This 
section relates to the reporting of occupational diseases by physi-^ 
cians. It is out of place, however, in the article relating to this 
Bureau for two reasons. In the first place, the section does not 
relate to the organization or functions of this Bureau which are 
the subject of the article. It simply prescribes a duty for physi- 
cians in the state preci-sely like the duty of reporting accidents 
laid upon employers elsewhere in the law. In the second place, 
if it were to be retained in any article relating to the organiza- 
tion or functions of a particular bureau, it would belong more prop- 
erly with the portion of law relating to the Division of Industrial 
Hygiene. The fundamental purpose of such reporting is to 
enable the Department to learn where such diseases occur in 
industry so as to make investigation with a view to providing 
means for their prevention. Such statistical information as 
these reports afford is only incidental. At the time the section 
was enacted there was no provision for the Division of Industrial 
Hygiene whose function is precisely the kind of investigation 
work which such reporting is designed to aid. In fact, ever since 
that division was established, this Bureau has simply acted as 
receiver of the reports and turned them over to that division for 
investigation. So far as any statistical information to be gotten 
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from the reports is concerned that would not be affected by the 
transfer of the section, the situation being precisely like the report- 
ing of accidents now. However, as above indicated, 8U«h a sec- 
tion ought not to be added to any article dealing with depart- 
ment oi^anization and the really logical place for it is in Article 2 
of the Labor Law which is the one made up of various unrelated 
provisions which do not properly go anywhere else in the law. 
It is recommended, therefore, that it be transferred to that article. 

The substance of Section 65 should be amended, also, and thjat 
in two respects. As it now reads it lays the duty of reporting on 
individual medical practitioners. Experience shows that it is 
highly desirable to specify that this duty devolves upon physicians 
in hospitals and dispensaries as well as elsewhere. Also it is 
believed that the time is now here to require the reporting of all 
occupational diseases, instead of limiting reporting to only a few 
specific diseases. This would only be in accord with the progress 
in knowledge and standards which has been made in this field 
since section 65 was originally enacted. 

To carry out the above ideas this section should be amended 
as follows: 

Section [65] 21, Industrial poisonings or diseases to be reported. Every 
medical practitioner attending on or called in to visit a patient, whether 
in the patient's home, in a hospital^ dispensary, or elsewhere, whom he 
[believes] /kw reason to believe to be suffering irom [poisoning from lead, 
phosphorous, arsenic, brass, wood alcohol, mercury or their compounds or 
from anthrax or from c<»npressed air illness contracted as the result of the 
nature of the patient's employment] the effects of any poisonous or harmful 
substance with which the patient's occupation brings him in contact, or 
from the effects of the kind, or conditions, of work of the patient, shall send 
to the commissioner of labor a notice stating the name and fuU postal 
address and place of employment of the patient and the disease from which, 
in the opinion of the medical practitioner, the patient is suffering, with such 
other and further information as may be required by the said commissioner. 

Reporting of Acddenta 

In the third place, the provisions of law regarding the reporting 
of industrial accidents axe in need of revision. 

Sections 20-a, 87 and 126 of the Labor Law. These are the old 
sections (applying respectively to buildings, factories, and mines, 
quarries and tunnels) which required reporting of accidents prior 
to the Compensation Law. They are practically identical in their 
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requirements. Section 111 of the Compensation Law alsa requires 
reporting of accidents. It applies to all of the industries covered 
by the sections in the Lalbor Law and to many others also. It ako 
covers everything in those sections which is essential as to record- 
ing and reporting of accidents. Whether in the technical legal 
sense oection 111 supersedes the other sections or not, it has in 
practice been so regarded and accidents are now required to be 
reported only under that section, and this i« preferable from 
every point of view. Since the older sections are no longer 
necessary, therefore, and for the sake of clearness and simplicity 
in the law, I recommend that they be repealed. 

Section 111 of the Compensation Law. It would help to 
standardize reporting of accidents so as to promote uniform prac- 
tice by different employers if this section were amended by incor- 
porating in it the standard definition of a reportable accident 
which is now generally recognized by those who have studied the 
matter as the soundest and clearest rule for the purpose. We have 
been applying this rule here in New York by printing it on the 
back of tho report blank furnished by the Bureau of Compensa- 
tion. That it is not yet being uniformly followed, however, is 
quite evident and it is well worth while to use every means to 
push as much as possible, acquaintance with it. Its insertion in 
the law itself, while not affecting what is actually being required, 
would help toward the desir^ end. For this purpose, therefore, 
I recommend that the section be amended as follows: 

Section 111. Record and report of injuries by employers. — Every employer 
shall keep a record of all injuries, fatal or otherwise, received by his employees 
in the course of their employment. Within ten day6 after the occurrence of 
an accident [resulting in personal injury] ctuusing death, permanent dimbil- 
ity, or lo88 of time other than the haZtmce of the day, twn, or shift on which 
the accident occurred or which requires a/ny medical attendance, a report 
thereof shall be made in writing by the employer to the commission upon 
blanks to be procured from the commission for that purpose. Such report 
shall state the name and nature of the business of the employer, the locaticm 
of his establishment or place of work, the name, address and occupation of 
the injured employee, the time, nature and cause of the injury and such 
other information as may be Required by the commission. An employer who 
refuses or neglects to make a report as required by this section shaU be 
guilty of a misdemeanor, pimishable by a fine of not more than five hundred 
doUars. 
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WORK DISCONTINUED 

At the b^inning of the fiscal year 1916-17, the Bureau was 
confronted with a situation in which some rearrangement of its 
program of work was absolutely necessary, first because of new 
possibilities of work then apparent and second because of a change 
in available resources. The latter element is indicated by the 
fact that salary appropriations for the Bureau were $3,600, or 
over 6 per cent less for the year 1916-17 than for the year 
1915-16. In such a situation it was obviously impossible to con- 
tinue all former lines of work and at the same time handle ade- 
quately new work which ought to be done. Perforce, therefore, it 
was necessary to select out of old and possible new lines those 
which were most important and devote available resources 
exclusively to these. 

In making such a selection of work three principles should guide. 
First, as between work whose results will serve immediate prac- 
tical purposes as distinguished from historical or theoretical study^ 
the preference should be given to the former. Second, as between 
subjects connected with the administrative work of the Depart- 
ment and others of general public interest, the former should take 
precedence. Third, where differences in dependability of material 
and. possible accuracy of results are a consideration, selection of 
work should be made with a view to the highest possible accuracy 
of results. 

The selection of work made in the light of these principles 
resulted in the discontinuance of three lines of work previously 
carried. While due primarily to the practical necessities of the 
situation, it was felt that their elimination, by opening the way 
for the substitution of more important for less important work, 
could fairly be regarded as making for progress. Not that some 
of the work dropped might not be worth while if the state were pre- 
pared to provide larger resources, but that they were clearly among 
. the less essential lines of possible work. These three lines of work 
discontinued were the following. 

Compilation of Industrial Directory. The dropping of this was 
on the ground that it involved a cost of labor to prepare and in 
expense to print and distribute, which was out of proportion to 
its value outside of business advertising purposes. To judge from 
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experience with directories previously issued, probably 80 to 90 
per cent of the demand for it was to promote business advertising. 
This leaves but a small value (and that not a very direct one) 
for the more legitimate purposes of the work of this Department. 

In this connection, attention should be called to the fact that in 
not preparing a directory, subdivision 3 of section 63 of the Labor 
Law, which directs such work annually, is being ignored or modi- 
fied. It may be remarked, however, that lack of appropriation 
to carry out any direction of law is practically a repeal of that 
direction. It can fairly be said, that after other and more im- 
portant duties of this Bureau equally specified by law, are per- 
formed there is no appropriation available for preparation of 
an industrial directory. 

Trade Union Retvms. Here it was not mainly a question of 
breaking off work kept up until last year. The fact is, that since 
1914 returuB from trade unions, which had been collected r^u- 
larly for a number of years before that, had had to be disconrtinued 
for the most part to make way for other more valuable work. 
The reason for discontinuance of these returns, more specifically, 
is that as compared with other lines of work they do not measure 
up as well to any of the three standards above referred to which 
should determine choice of work, that is, practical utility as dis- 
tinguished from historical interest, relation to the special prob- 
•lems with which the administrative work of the Department is 
connected, and accuracy of the data which can be secured. 
Another point to be considered here is that from the point of 
view of the Department as an agency of the whole state, just as in 
its administrative work it is concerned with the welfare of all 
employees without distinction of organized or unorganized, so 
here first consideration should be given to statistics relating to the 
condition of, or which are significant for the welfare of, wage 
earners in general. From this point of view, statistics securable 
from trade unions must be regarded as not so important as those 
more representative of all wage earners. 

Monthly rettums from private employment offices. These were 
collected during the year 1915-16 partly as an experiment. The 
twelve months' returns received afforded some information as to 
how much is being done by private offices in general, but they also 
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indicate that it is not worth while to continue such reports regu- 
larly at present. Further consideration of this matter will be 
found in connection with the subject of the Labor Market Bulletin 
below. 



PRESENT SITUATION AND NEEDED DEVELOPMENTS OF CERTAIN 

LINES OF WORK 

Accident Statistics 

It is exceedingly unfortunate that the work in statistics of 
accidents reported, or compensated under the Workmen's Com- 
pensation Law, has had to continue through the year in a back- 
ward state, in spite of the fact that such work has been given just 
so far as possible, right of way over other lines to the extent of 
devoting to it a large amount of time of other divisions besides 
that of the Division of Accidents. This has been due to a totally 
inadequate force to carry forward that work as it should have 
been done. 

In the report for 1915 attention was called to the fact that the 
compilation of accident statistics under the Compensation Law, 
which fell logically to this Bureau under the consolidation of 
departments in that year, involved a heavy increase in work to be 
done currently, with such work at that time practically a year 
in arrears, but that no increase in the force was made to meet 
that situation. Experience very soon forcibly revealed the fact that 
such a situation was bound to largely block any plans for adequate 
study of New York experience, which in many ways is the most 
important in any state, and an effort was made in the budget for 
1916-17 to secure the addition of five clerks for this particular 
work. Unfortunately, however, the Commission's recommenda- 
tions along this line were not adopted. What added to the dis- 
couragement of this result was the fact that the net result of the 
effort was an actual reduction of $3600 in the sialary budget of 
the Bureau. So great was the need of the additional clerks for 
accident work felt to be at the time, that it was proposed to sub- 
stitute such clerks for two higher positions not in the Division of 
Accidents which happened to be vacant at the moment the budget 
was under consideration. Both those positions were needed for 
other work, but the substitution was felt to be justified in the 
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absence of any other prospect of relief, as a desperate attempt to 
increase the clerical force a little so as to make better speed at 
catching up on accident tabulations. The result of this effort 
made in entire good faith was, however, only to have those vacant 
positions eliminated entirely, thus weakening the forces in two 
other divisions to that extent, and leaving the accident division 
just where it was before. For 1916-17, therefore, there was noth- 
ing to do but push on with the accident work as well as could be 
done with a force previously demonstrated to be far from adequate. 

But looking ahead, it is to be noted that in the budget for 
1917-18 substantial relief has been secured by the addition of 
ten new clerical positions so that the prospect for the future is far 
more encouraging, though with the best th-at could be done in 
1916-17 there is still a problem of catching up, as well as keeping 
up, on this work. 

The conditions outlined above have resulted in a present situa- 
tion (November, 1917) as to the work in accident statistics as 
follows. The compilations of the compensated accidents in the 
first year under the Compensation Law, that is, from July 1, 
1914, to Jime 30, 1915, will be completed in the near future. 
The compilations of the second year's compensated accidents are 
well under way and it is hoped will be completed during the year 
1917-18. In addition much work has been done on more recent 
compensated accidents in the process of bringing up the work to 
the point of current handling of cases as they are acted upon by 
the Bureau of Workmen's Compensation, or as the records of 
experience on them are completed by that Bureau. 

Thus far it has been impossible to do anything with non-com- 
pensated cases, that is, those causing disability of not over two 
weeks' duration. It is still uncertain when the work can be broad- 
ened to cover that material. That it should be covered there can 
be no question, and its lack thus far is a most unfortunate result 
of the inadequate resources for this work above noted. All that 
can now be stated is that it will be taken up as soon as possible. 

The statistics for the first year have been compiled under 
classifications made up by this Bureau which while similar in 
many respects to those which, in the interest of interstate uni- 
formity, have been recommended by the Statistical Committee of 
the International Association of Industrial Accident Boards and 
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Commiagdons (on which committee this Bureau is represented), 
were prepared before those of that committee had been completed. 
It has been possible, however, to follow as far as could be done 
with New York material, the table forms recommended by that 
Committee, in the first year's compilations. For accidents after 
the first year both the dassifications and the table forms of the 
Committee have been adopted as the basis for our statistics. 

The most serious departure which we have had to make from 
the tables recommended by the Committee has been with respect 
to accident rates for frequency and severity. Such rates of the 
standard type recommended by the Committee it has been impos- 
sible to produce for New York experience because of the lack of 
necessary djata as to exposure, either for number of employees or 
for pay rolL In view of the fact that accident rates are Ihe sole 
ot most important means of accurate information on some of the 
most fundamental points, such for example as the question of 
whether accidents are increasing or decreasing, or comparison of 
experience in different industries, our present inability to produce 
them is doplorable. But the necessary data for such rates does 
not come to the Commission automatically under the present law 
and method of administration, and their collection for this par- 
ticular purpose would be a task which can not be compassed with 
the present resources available for this work. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that the two chief develop- 
ments in the work in accident statistics which must be attained 
if New York is to maintain the best standards, are tabulation of 
non-compensated accidents and the securing of data for accident 
rates. 

The Labor Market Bulletin 

The publication of this Bulletin was begun in October, 1915, 
to carry out the direction of section 66-0 of the Labor Law, which 
prescribes that this Bureau shall publish such a bulletin " in which 
shall be made public ^11 possible information with r^ard to the 
state of the labor market." 

Thus far, the material in this Bulletin has been conlfined almost 
entirely to the subject of amount of employment. The principal 
data presented on this subject are special returns from representa- 
tive manufacturers as to total employees and total wages paid, 
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these representing the simplest measure of amount of employment 
and being at the same time usually recorded by employers or easily 
obtainable from their payrolls. I d<e not hesitate to affirm both as 
a matter of individual judgment and as indicated by the demand 
for this information and comments received about it, that these 
returns both in accuracy and in significance are much more valu- 
able than any previous data on this subject in this; State. As time 
goes on they will greatly increase in value as comparative figures 
for several years accumulate, affording material not only as to 
current conditions but as to general fluctuatiouB in employment. 

But while the Labor Market Bulletin in its present scope has 
proven its value and ui^fulness, it is obvious that it does not yet 
attain either all that is implied by the provision of law directing 
it, or all for which there is a genuine public need and demand. 
As soon as resources will permit, its scope should, therefore, be 
enlarged. This should be done in three directions which in brief 
are the following: First, the information as to amount of employ- 
ment should be extended to cover other lines of industry so far as 
possible, as adequately as manufacturing is now covered. In the 
second place, since the condition of any market can be fully indi- 
cated only by information as to prices as well as amount of busi- 
ness, the Labor Market Bulletin should present data as to the 
course of wages as well as amount of employment. In the third 
place, because in order to show the course of wages it is necessary 
to indicate the relation between monefy wages and cost of living, 
that is, real wages, the Lalbor Market Bulletin should present 
data as to prices. 

Such a development of the Labor Market is entirely feasible 
and depends on just one condition, namely, resources to provide 
the necessary force to add this work to that now in hand. It may 
not be amiss to point out, in view of liie desirability of such a 
development, that the cutting out in the bucket for 1916-17 of 
one of the most important positions in the Division of General 
Labor Statistics, which does the work on the Labor Market Bul- 
letin, contrary to the Commission's recommendation, was far from 
an encouraging step. 

In connection with the su!bject of the Labor Market Bulletin, 
there is one item of experience which, although negative in results 
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for that publication, affords some light on a source of information 
therefor which Section 66-p of the Labor Law was specifically 
intended to provide. To that end it is directed by that section that 
every private employment agency *^ shall keep a register of appli- 
cants for work and applicants for help in such form as may be 
directed by the Industrial Commission in order to afford the same 
information as that supplied by State offices. Such 'register diall 
be subject tx) inspection by the Industrial Commission and infor- 
mation therefrom shall be furnished .to it at such times and in 
such form as it may require." 

When the Labor Market Bulletin was established an effort 
toward utilizing this source of information was mada A blank 
form was drafted in consultation with the Bureau of Employment 
whereon was to be reported data as to applicants for work, workers 
called for, and positions filled corresponding to those recorded by 
the State oflBces. These forms were sent at the beginning of each 
month to as complete a list of private employment offices in the 
State as could be secured, with instructions to record the required 
information daily and return the form at the close of the month. 
The collection of these returns as completely as the resources of 
the Bureau would permit (chiefly by correspondence supple- 
mented by some field work) was continued for a year and then, as 
previously noted, discontinued. From the outset, these reports 
were regarded as partly experimental, and twelve months' experi- 
ence served to demonstrate that what could be secured by this 
method under existing conditions was not worth while for the 
purposes of the Labor Market Bulletin. * 

The experience with these returns left some question as to how 
significant they would be even if based on dependable records. 
Bui it served far more to demonstrate the difficulty of occuring 
uniformity and accuracy in such returns. It is perfectly certain 
that returns of this sort to be worth while at all would require an 
amount of supervision of the methods and records of each office 
away 'beyond the present resources of this Bureau for such work. 
In my judgment, based on our experience as above noted, prob- 
ably the only, and certainly the most effective, method to secure 
such supervision would be a system of state control, by registration 
and licensing, of all private offices. 
7 
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I an speaking here entirely from the point of view of statistics 
and information. There are other and broader considerationB, of 
course, bearing upon the question of state control of private 
employment offices, but it is not necessary to discuss those here. 

Safety Information Service 
In the program of work for the past year was included the 
development in the Division of Special Investigations of informa- 
tion service with respect to methods of safety, or perhaps I should 
say, the further development of such service, because more or 
less work along that line had previously been done. But a more 
definite formulation of such a line of work was made this last 
year, the impetus thereto growing out of experience in connection 
with the preparation in the previous year of Special Bulletin 
Xo. 77 on Prevention of Accidents. The need of such a service 
and its desirable nature and scope are well indicated in the follow- 
ing from a memorandum on the subject based on the experience 
of the expert who prepared Special Bulletin No. 77. 

This Bureau is at present making an investigation of the results of safety 
work in a number of firms throughout the state for the purpose of demon- 
strating the practical value of such work as evidenced by reduction in num- 
ber of accidents. In the prosecution of this work, there has been brought 
to light a situation which emphasizes at once a public need, and an oppor- 
tunity for this Commission. This need is for better coordination of the 
various safety efforts being put forth by individual firms and the opportunity 
is that of achieving such coordination by furnishing a clearing house of 
information concerning safety work. 

The better to illustrate this need and opportunity, here are some of the 
facts as to the present situation brought to light in connection with this 
Bureau's investigation. 

Unquestionably, the best results in safety work have been obtained by the 
large corporations which have several plants located in different cities. Of 
course this is due partly to the superior personnel of the safety corps of 
these corporations since the demands are great enough to require the serv- 
ices of the best talent obtainable. But a large share of this success must be 
credited to the cooperation which these various plants obtain by exchanging 
ideas through the clearing house of the main oflSce of the corporation. Even 
among the most successful of these corporations the demands for the means . 
of actually making factories safe and of giving employees a safety education 
that will produce concrete results are so recent in their origin that no safety 
expert is willing to boast that his problems are solved. 

As yet there is no science of industrial safety. There are many frag- 
mentary ideas which here and there are producing satisfactory results. Curi- 
ously enough, one employer very often has in operation an effective means 
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of preventing one kind of accidents while he is still experimenting unsuccess- 
fully with various methods in his attempts to eliminate a second kind of 
accidents which may have ceased to trouble another employer. For example, 
one large corporation, by using a combination of object lesson education and 
a tactful follow-up system of discipline, has very materially reduced its 
former large number of eye accidents; but within the past two years it has 
had several serious machine accidents which could have been prevented or 
reduced to minor accidents if the particular machine could have been stopped 
sooner. The necessity of some one running to the switchboard to shut off 
the power caused the delay. A second large corporation, engaged in equally 
hazardous work, with a record of no serious machine accidents in one of its 
plants in over eleven years, is still struggling to find a means of inducing its 
employees to wear the goggles provided for them in order to reduce its large 
number of eye accidents; on the other hand, this corporation, through a 
well developed cut-out system, is able to stop any of its electrically driven 
machines by pushing a button at the machine without interfering with the 
remainder of the plant. 

The above is but one striking example of the many that could be cited to 
show the lack of standardization of safety ideas and methods in the factories 
of New York State. If this is true of the employers who have been most 
successful in their safety campaigns, what must be the situation among less 
successful employers and those who have as yet done little more than 
meet the minimum requirements of the Labor Law concerning machine 
guards ? 

The obvious remedy for this situation is cooperation. There is already a 
certain amount of such cooperation through exchange of information between 
individual firms or sometimes through organizations such as the locals of 
the National Safety Council. But only a comparatively small niunber of the 
larger firms are as yet benefited in this way, so that the need and oppor- 
tunity for some agency to actively and systematically promote cooperation 
and standardization in this field are great. Now the moment one considers 
the functions which are prescribed by law for the Industrial Commission, its 
fitness, and in fact its plain duty, to act as such agency are strikingly 
obvious. To the Comn^ission is specifically delegated by law three duties in 
this field, namely (1) enforcement of the state's legal safety requirements 
as found in the Labor Law and Industrial Code; (2) formulation of new 
legal requirements by rules and regulations in the Industrial Code; and (3) 
the furnishing of information relative to accidents and the means of pre- 
venting them. Manifestly the matter that is here discussed belongs under 
the third class of these duties, but, the propriety, or rather the necessity, 
of such a function as part of the Commission's work is tremendously empha- 
sized by its association with the duties, of law enforcement and legislation in 
the same field. In a word, therefore, this Commission ought to be the leading 
authority in this state, not only on what is required by law for safety, but 
on safety devices and methods of every description for the education and 
guidance of anyone interested in that subject. 

The simplest and most practical step toward this end is that above sug- 
gested of furnishing a clearing house or information exchange through which 
any one employer may be able to learn what other employers have developed 
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and found effective on any particular problem. To accompliidi this, three 
things are necessary: first, the a-ssembling of full information about safety- 
work; second, the putting of such material in the best form for disseminaticm 
by publication, correspondence service, or exhibits; and third, proper adver- 
tasement of the service. This is essentially investigation and publicatiooi 
work, and as such is not only appropriate for this Bureau, but precisely the 
kind of w<«:k it ought to do and, as a matter of fact, is directed by law to do. 
There is really nothing novel in this proposal. We already have much 
material in the Bureau and have done some work along this line. The inves- 
tigation we are now making (referred to at the beginning of this memoran- 
dum) is exactly along this line. It is not proposed, th^efore, to make a 
new departure, but rather to develop more definitely and fully lines already 
started. But to do this work most effectively, the work ought now to be 
definitely formulated as a distinct branch of the service and publicity given, 
to it as such. This publicity is important, not simply for the credit of the 
Commission, but as a very practical means of making the work effective ajs 
well. Once get the idea abroad that such service is available here (and is 
being well done) and there will not be the least difficulty in finding demand 
for it or in securing the cooperation of employers to assist by furnishing 
information. 

While substantial progress along this line was made during the 
past year, it must nevertheless be recorded at the close of the year 
that in the main the above outline presents an object still to be 
aimed at rather than an attainment reached. Here again, as in 
other lines of work already referred to, lack of an adequate force 
to carry out this program, in addition to other required work, has 
stood in the way. That more could not be done is chargeable, fir^ 
to the cutting out of an important position in the Division of 
Special Investigations in the appropriation act for the year con- 
trary to the recommendation of the Commis^on, and second, to 
the resignation early in the year of the occupant of another similar 
position (to accept a more desirable position outside the Depart- 
ment) who was doing special work along this line and the delay 
involved in securing a new civil service eligible list for the positicm^ 
there being no one competent for the work who could be pro- 
moted. It mu^ be added that the nonrestoration this year of the 
position cut out last year, as requested by the Commission, is not 
particularly ^leouraging- for the future. NevertheieB8, the great 
desirability of this kind of work makes it imperative to push it 
forward as much as resources will allow. 

It should be added that the service here indicated would in no 
wise duplicate that which is represented by the annual Safedy 
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Congress so auspiciously inaugurated by the Commission last year. 
Both are in the same field but so far from being duplications of 
service would supplement and strengthen each other in the com- 
mon purpose of increasing and disseminating safety information 
in this state. 

Annual Report of the Department 

The principal function of this Bureau in connection with the 
Department'-s annual report, since the results of its own work are 
presented in bulletins, consists in editing the reports of other 
bureaus for printing, and supervising the printing and distribution 
of the report. But in doing this work, some considerations as to 
what is desirable in such a report have occurred to me and I 
venture to include them here. 

Section 46 of the Labor Law clearly specifies two distinct por- 
tions of the annual report which the law requires, first, an annual 
report of the Commission, and second, a report of each bureau in 
the Department. What the bureau reports shall contain is dis- 
tinctly specified. It is directed that they shall comprise '' a report 
of the operation of each bureau.'' But there is no direotioiL as to 
the content of the Commission's report. My recommendation here 
has to do particularly with this report. 

It would seem to be obvious, though apparently often lost sight 
of in such reports, that the prime purpose of a report to the Legis- 
lature by the head of a department is to enable the latter to call 
forcibly to the attention of the Legislature those matters which 
require legislative action. Such action embraces three classes of 
subject first, the laws which the department administers or which 
relate to the field in which its work lies, second, the organiza- 
tion and administration of the department, and third, appropria- 
tions for the department. Here then are the particularly appro- 
priate matters for the Commission's annual report, with indica- 
tion that the point of view of the report should be not historical, 
but constructive. In other words, constructive recommendations 
for legislation rather than a recounting of past activities, should be 
the aim of the Commission's report, leaving historical review of 
operations to the detailed bureau reports. 

In order to carry out the role contemplated for the Commission's 
report by the above, it is obvious that the report should be in the 
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hands of the Legislature in printed form as early as passible. 
This raises two practical questions, first as to preparation of the 
report, and second, as to printing. As to the former, the kind of 
Oommission's report above suggested would lend itself to early 
preparation far better than a historical review based on detailed 
bureau reports. So far as appropriations are concerned, since 
the Commission has to make its budget recommendations early 
and this is done on the basis of recommendations made by each 
bureau, the budget could easily be summarized, noting the prin- 
cipal changes asked for and the arguments for them. What is 
done in making up the budget could also be done relative to other 
legislative recommendations. That is, let each bureau be called 
upon to present briefly to the Conmiission recommendations for 
any changes in existing laws, or for new laws, which the experience 
of the past year has shown to be needed, together with grounds 
therefor. These, together with any other legislative recommenda- 
tions which the Commission may care to take up, can then be 
passed upon by the Commission, in consultation with the Indus- 
trial Council if desired, for determination of what shall be 
included as Commission recommendations to the Legislature. 

As to printing, in order to make the most eflfective presentation, 
this Commission report should be printed in pamphlet form so as 
to lay it before each legislator at the time it is formally presented 
to the Legislature. It cannot be printed as a legislative docu- 
ment in advance of presentation, but it is possible to secure 
advance copies with only the cost of paper and press work to 
be paid for out of our own appropriations, the composition being 
charged to the cost of printing the report later as a legislative 
document, so that at small expense the Department could easily 
secure the necessary advance copies for the Legislature and for 
such general publicity as is desirable. 

On the matter of publicity, I wish to include as part of the 
plan I am recommending, the idea of giving wide publicity to the 
recommendations which shall go into the Commission's report, 
both for the credit of the Commission and also to secure, if 
needed, the support of public sentiment in support of its recom- 
mendations. For such constructive recommendations to the Leg- 
islature it is especially easy to attract public attention. 

Finally it may be pointed out that the detailed bureau reports. 
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which under existing conditions with respect to legislative print- 
ing can never be made available until long after the Legislature 
adjourns, would still remain for historical and statistical record- 
ing of the work of the Department as heretofore, and would be 
printed with the Commission's report in the regular legislative 
edition of the Department report. 

To recapitulate, my recommendation is as follows : 

(1) Make a distinct separation of the Commission's report 
from the usual bureau reports : 

(2) Devote the Commission's report to legislative and budget 
recommendations ; 

(3) Have the Commission's report printed in advance of pres- 
entation to the Legislature; 

(4) Give special publicity to the Commission's recommenda- 
tions as embodied in the report. 

This plan, I believe, is calculated both to increase the effec- 
tiveness of the annual report along its most useful lines, and 
to better enable the Commission to realize that leadership in 
legislation touching its field, which the Commission, as now con- 
stituted, might well exercise. 

Publication of Laws 

Closely connected with the subject of the annual report of the 
Department is the matter of the method of providing the necesr 
sary annual editions of the Labor Law, Industrial Code and 
Workmen's Compensation Law. 

Up to the present time it has been the practice to secure these 
as advance reprints from the annual report of the Department. 
The sole reason for this was to save expense of composition out 
of the Department's printing appropriation, such being charged 
in accordance with the printing law to the legislative printing 
fund. But from the point of view of the state there has been 
waste instead of economy in this method, and it has imposed a less 
desirable form for these publications. The waste is due to the 
fact that the Department report must contain' the laws (which 
now make several hundred pages and are constantly increasing in 
bulk) but by the time that report can be printed the laws therein 
have lost all value for current information, the advance reprints 
having been circulated months before, many of them, it may be, 
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having been amended, and the next year's advance edition having 
alfio been circulated, so that a substantial addition to the postage 
necessary to distribute the annual report is required to cover thi» 
out-of-date and useless material. The loss in form of publica- 
tion occurs by reason of the nec^sity of keeping to a style and 
paging required as part of the annual report, instead of a sepa- 
rate pamphlet or bulletin. 

The remedy is obvious and has indeed been recommended by 
this bureau a number of times heretofore. That is to secure in 
the Department printing fund a suflScient amount to cover the 
entire cost of publishing these laws, which would mean simply 
the transfer of whatever is necessary from the legislative to the 
Department appropriation for printing, and not an increase in 
state expenditure. 

As a matter of fact, in the past year the 1917 edition of laws 
was issued as a separate Department publication as here recom- 
mended. This was practically forced by the absence of any legis- 
lative printing fund, and happened to be made possible by an 
unexpended balance in the Department printing fund, but neces- 
sitated a curtailing of the edition below what is needed. The pro- 
per method thus inaugurated should by all means be continued. 
This Bureau has already filed a budget recommendation for this 
particular purpose, to the end that thesie indispensable publica- 
tions may be properly provided for so as to supply the public need 
of them most effectively. 

Supervision of the Issuance of Child Labor Certificates 
Among the statistics relating to administration of the Labor 
Law which are regulariy compiled by this Bureau are those 
relating to employment certificates issued by boards of health. In 
connection with that work some facts have lately come to light to 
which it eeems proper to call attention here. These facts were 
secured as the result of inquiries made by correspondence and by 
an agent of this Bureau of a number of health officers. Such 
inquiries were occasioned by the incomplete filing of reports of 
certificates issued rmd consequent efforts by this Bureau to com- 
plete the returns by special inquirs^ at the close of the year. 

The principal point to be noted here is the fact that in many 
communities, mainly the smaller ones, there is failure of the 
health officers to carry out the reauirement of Sections' 75 and 
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166 of the Labor Law that they shall report monthly what -cer- 
tificates have been issued by them, a^ shall file monthly duplicate 
records of physical examinations of children aj^lying for certifi- 
cates. Inquiry made oonceming this last year brought to light 
the following evidence on this point. On October 1, 1^17, there 
were 218 cities or incorporated villages with a p(^ulation of 
500 or more which had filed no reports of employment certificates 
(and no physical examinati<Hi records) for the year ended June 30, 
1917. From replies received to a special inquiry sent out by this 
Bureau, it was discovered that 105 of these had issued certificates 
during that year in numbers varying from 1 to 200 each (ten ef 
these health districts had issued 25 or more certificates each, and 
three had issued over 100 each) totalling 1,269. These results 
appeared in October, 1917, in spite of the fact that in February 
of that year a i^)ecial pamphlet of instructions to health officers 
concerning enlployment certificates (prepared by this Bureau in 
cooperation with the Bureau of Inspection) had been sent to 
every such officer in the state. 

Much more widespread than defective reporting of certificates 
issued is defective reporting of certificates refused. This is so 
extensive that the Department has at present very little informa- 
ti(Hi upon the subject, although the law explicitly states that such 
eases shall also be reported. 

It is not intended to convey the impression here that there is 
anywhere any wilful violation of law in connection with this 
matter. It seems rather to be a case of oversight or ignorance 
of the law, notwithstanding what has been done by issuance of 
instructions on the subject by liie Department, It is not diffi- 
cult to understand how such instructions come to be overlooked 
when it is noted that in a large proportion of the health distrijcrts 
comparatively few certificates are issued and those at odd inter- 
vals through the year, a condition easily conducive to oversight as 
to details. This, of course, in no wise lessens the necessity of 
securing full compliance with the law, and what has been said 
above suggests what seems to be necessary to secure it. That is, 
more systematic and frequent checking of returns and canvassing 
of health districts from which no reports are being received but 
in which the size of the industrial population or former records 
indicate that certificates are likely to have been issued. While 
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the law concerning the matter is not one for which any admin- 
istrative duty is assigned to this Bureau, nevertheless since it 
falls to this Bureau to compile statistics relating to the matter, 
it will be necessary, with a view to complete information, for us 
to extend such checking-up (heretofore done only to a limited 
extent annually) so far as resources will permit, in the absence 
of provision therefor outside of the Bureau. 

The foregoing relates to the sending in of reports to this 
Department by health officers. Our inquiries in connection with 
that particular matter, have revealed a considerable need of more 
systematic supervision further back in connection with the issu- 
ance of employment certificates with a view to uniformity and 
standardization of practice throughout the state in the examina- 
tion of applicants for certificates. This, of course, is a much 
broader matter which would raise a number of important ques- 
tions such as whether the present law fully authorizes such super- 
vision by this Department, whether such supervision might not 
most logically be undertaken by the State Department of Health 
with which health officers are closely related in respect of other 
matters, and the practical question of resources for such supervi- 
sion. Into these questions it is not necessary to enter at this 
time. It seems appropriate, however; to call attention here to 
the need of development along this line, which had come some- 
what forcibly to our notice in connection with the work of this 
Bureau. 

BUREAU QUARTERS 

I deem it my duty to call attention to the unsatisfactory condi- 
tion of the quarters provided for the main office of the Bureau 
at Albany. In the present rooms there have always been con- 
ditions as to ventilation, heat and light which are unfavorable 
to health and efficiency. To this there has now been added, as 
the result of nearly a 50 per cent increase in force and an increase 
in necessary mechanical equipment, a condition of serious over- 
crowding. I feel bound to report this situation and to urge relief 
both as a matter of justice to the employees and as one which 
substantially affects the efficient operation of the Bureau. 

L. W. Hatch, 

Chief Statistician. 
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REPORT OF DIRECTOR OF BUREAU OF 
EMPLOYMENT 

To the Industrial Commission: 

The report of the Bureau of Employment for the year ending 
June 30, 1917, is herewith respectfully submitted. The full 
report includes statistical tables of the work done during the year 
July 1, i916-June 30, 1917, together with reports from the 
superintendents of each of the main oflSces located in New York 
City, Albany, Syracuse, Rochester, aud BufEalo. 

MANY USES OF THE BUREAU 

Although these offices have been established in these cities only 
about two years and a half, they have become well-known institu- 
tions in their respective localities, and are centers for all sorts 
of industrial information. Workers come to the offices not only 
to learn about positions, but also to get every kind of industrial 
advice, ilen and women come to ask about Ihe possibilities in 
certain trades and occupations. Sometimes the advice is asked 
for their children's sake, but more often for their own. Women, 
especially, suddenly thrown on their own resources, seek the 
public employment offices to learn what opportunities are open 
to them to earn a living. Employers come to ask all sorts of 
questions about the Labor Law and to know whether they can 
employ children and women under certain conditions. Interested 
persons seek to know what the prevailing rate of wage is in the 
different communities for certain lines of work. The offices are 
used as centers for industrial sur\^eys of the community, and the 
thousands of cards in our record system are pored over by those 
in search of statistical information relating to industry and 
workers. Various firms write to know about the possibility of 
securing workers if they open a branch or move their establish- 
ment into the section covered hy the office to which they are 
writing. Workers who have formerly lived in the communities 
and are now residing in far parts of the country write to know 
what are the prospects (if they should return) of securing work 
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in their own particular trade and occupation. An establishment 
closes down in the city and its former employees come to the oflBce 
asking what are the opportunities in other cities where offices of 
the Public Employment Bureau are located. Workers read 
advertisements or in some other way hear of positions offered in 
other cities, and come to the local office to ask that it find out for 
them the true state of affairs as regards the actual openings and 
earnings to be had in the other communiti-es. An office very 
often acts as mediator in individual cases of disagreement between 
employer and employee over wages or conditions which had been 
agreed upon through the medium of the office. Parents or other 
relatives call or write to know if certain workers have made use 
of the services of the office, thus hoping to re-establish some broken 
connection. Newcomers to a city, seeking employment, use the 
office as a source of information about the housing and trans- 
portation facilities of the city. This is only a partial list of the 
uses, industrial and otherwise, to which the offices of the Bureau 
are put. 

THE NEED FOR INCREASED SALARIES 

For the purpose of enabling the employees of the different 
offices to obtain and assimilate all the industrial information 
necessary to answer the questions asked and give the advice 
sought, more opportunity should be given for the visiting of 
factories and work-places in the different communities. The 
legislature still fails to understand the functions or appreciate 
the usefulness of the Bureau. The office staffs in every office are 
miserably inadequate to properly carry on the work. This not 
only causes constant overtime on the part of employees, but it 
means that many important things have to be slighted, and in 
«ome cases left entirely undone. This misunderstanding and non- 
appreciation of the Bureau results not only in a limited staff, but 
it also means that inadequate salaries are paid. Only a small 
percentage of the employees of the State Bureau of Employment 
are receiving a salary adequate to the work they are doing, or 
as large a salary as they would receive if they were carrying on 
the same work for a private corporation. The result of this is 
that as rapidly as the Bureau trains some one in the employment 
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work, he or she is taken away by some firm who values and appre- 
ciates the training and qualities of the employee. This entails 
a double loss to the Bureau, in that it loses the value of the 
services of the employee receiving the training, and, in addition, 
is compelled to again take up the work of training another person 
for the position. It can be seen by the recital of the many uses 
of the Bureau how necessarily varied must be the experience and 
knowledge of its employees. 

The work of an employment office is intensely interesting, and 
brings into play every mental faculty of those engaged in it. For 
this reason, the Bureau has been enabled to retain members of 
its staff for long periods at a low salary, and often it was only 
the increased bidding of a private employer which ultimately led 
to the Bureau's loss. Whatever it may be — whether it be the 
interesting work or the close touch with the public — the fact 
remains that there will be found very few public functions carried 
on with more devotion and interest than is found in the Bureau 
of Employment, and nowhere will there be found a more devoted 
staff of poorly paid employees. 

NEED FOR ADDITIONAL OFFICES 

The attitude of the Legislature towards the employees of the 
Bureau of Employment extends naturally to the Bureau as a 
whole, and the consequence is that there has been no increase 
made in the number of offices throughout the state. The insistent 
demand of several of the large induMrial communities that an 
office of the Bureau be established in their community has pro- 
duced no effect. Now that we are actually involved in the 
European war, it becomes more than necessary that new offices 
be organized. The time is not far distant when great changes 
will take place in the labor market, which will involve much shift- 
ing of labor and transference frOm one industry to the other. 
It will not be possible to do this efficiently unless there is some 
sort of organization directly created to handle the matter. 
Already those who are taking an interest in this subject know 
that the need for such machinery will be very great. It appears, 
however, that with our usual method of trusting to luck, we will 
persist in leaving the matter alone until the necessity is actually 
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pushed upon us, and then there- will come the hasty establishment 
of this sort of machinery, with all the vacations and inadequacies 
attendant on such hasty establidm^ent. Now is the time- when 
the foundation should be laid for the slow and effectual building' 
up of a system able to cope with the situation when it comes. 
Not only should thist be done for the benefit and use of the country 
through the stress and changes attendant on industry during the 
war, but it will be all the more necessary at the end of the war, 
when, without such machinery, we are likely to fall into a lengthy 
period of industrial chaos. 

THE CHANGES IN INDUSTRY 

The declaration by the United States of war on Gennany, and 
the anticipation of the effect of the selective draft, has created 
great changes in industry and in the labor market. Already there 
is a cry of labor shortage which is not justified. It is the duty 
of the Bureau of Employment to combat this mistaken idea, so 
as to minimize some of the evils which may result from such 
false belief. We are beginning to talk of the necessity for the 
use of woman and child labor, for which there is as yet no valid 
need. In reality, for a long time there has been a great loss of 
man power in this state because of unemployment. It is well 
known that up until about two years ago, an advertisement offer- 
ing any position with fairly attractive wages, would bring to the 
factory or other work-place a large crowd of eager applicants. 
It is also well known that from all the work-places in every indus- 
trial community there were turned away every morning hundreds 
of men willing and eager to work. This meant a great los» of 
man power to the country, for these hundreds and thousands of 
workers lost anywhere from three days to three months in finding 
a suitable job. The total loss of days' work, counted in man 
power, is startling. This loss has been passed over without notice 
save when it was emphasized by bread lines and soup kitchens. 
With the expectant need of man power, we are now beginning to 
realize what we were wasting and are commencing to take up the 
slack. The truth of llie matter is that there are in this country 
«iough human beings potentially capable of doing all the work 
required, and that, too, without materially increasing the number 
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of women woiiers. But there is aa actual shortage of the kind 
of technically trained workers for which the diangea in indij<stry 
are causing demand. There is only one remedy for this apparent 
shortage, and that is, the training of unskilled or semi-skilled 
workers in such manner as will fit them to do the new work called 
into existence as a result of the war. We can not escape the doing 
of this training, and the sooner we face the problem, the more 
productive the country will be. We are teaching thousands of 
men how to shoot a gun and handle a bayonet It is just as 
desirable in this emergency to teach a man how to handle a tool 
and a machine. Thousands of the potential soldiers are just as 
imfamiliar with the rifle and the bayonet as are thousands of 
workers with the tool and the machine. There are enough human 
beings for both fields of training, but we must exercise as much 
care in the training and preparation for one field as for the other. 

If this industrial training is not given now, and the continu- 
ance of the war compels us to have a second or third draft, then 
we may be forced to ask for priority in labor and the stoppage 
of all so-called nonessential industries because we lack men of 
requisite skill to carry them on. Just now, employers, to escape 
the responsibility of giving this training, and with the hope of 
rapidly carrying out their contracts, are depending on ^^ scamp- 
ing " or the stealing of labor from one another through newspaper 
advertising and the sending out of labor scouts armed with glow- 
ing promises. A great waste in man power results from this 
crude method of shifting men from one plant to another or from 
one section to another, as well as adding to the instability of the 
labor market. 

Another waste of man power of which we are just beginning to 
take notice is that caused by the arbitrary age limit set by most 
employers. Formerly a man over 45 was reluctantly, if at all, 
accepted in a great many lines of work. The change from this 
idea has already commenced, and we may expect that instead of 
making the age limit 45, we can look forward with some hope 
that it will be raised to 60. If such is the case, it will undoubtedly 
lead to the return of thousands of mechanics and others to the 
field of productive industry. 

There is one form of labor^ the ranks of which it vdll not be 
possible to fill through training. Common labor, especially of 
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the type needed to do the hot, heavy and dirty work, promises 
in time to become very much in demand. Immigration from 
across the Atlantic has practically ceased and we rfiall have to 
look for a supply from nearer outside sources and from our own 
colonies. 

FARM LABOR 
Long prior to our own entrance into the war, and indeed before 
the outbreak of the European war, the lack of farm help in this 
country had become serious. The heavy demand in industrial 
centers has now begun to make the farm help situation very acute. 
The State Bureau of Employment, having the only organized 
machinery for handling labor in the state, is at present giving 
aid to the Food Supply Commission and is endeavoring to place 
such men as can be found willing to accept farm work at the 
wages offered. Our various oflSces throughout the state are being 
largely used as headquarters for the agents of the Farm Cadet 
Bureau of the State Military Training Commission, and we are 
aiding the Cadet Bureau as far as possible in the organizing of 
boys' camps or in the placing of boys directly on the farm under 
proper supervision. Already we are beginning to discuss the 
probability of the extensive use of women on the farm, and we 
are just now making an experiment with a few camps or units of 
women in the fruit section along the Hudson River. On the suc- 
cess of this experiment will largely depend the future develop- 
ment of the plan of using women for the lighter forms of farm 
work. 

But all these helps are only auxiliary. The farmer must have 
the assistance of trained men to successfully produce the amount 
of food this country and its Allies will need for the next few 
years. However radical it may appear, we shall have to consider 
the enlisting or drafting of an agricultural army which will be 
given training along farming lines. Under the present con- 
ditions, this same army could be given, at different times of the 
year, a certain amount of military training, thus bringing to the 
state a double advantage, in that it would have a trained body of 
agricultural workers which could, in an emergency, be used for 
military purposes. The details of a proposition of this kind 
will be found far more practical than might at first appear. 
Because of the too prevalent idea that little or no training is 
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required for farm help, the farmer has had, especially in the last 
few years, to depend on a very inefScient class of help. When 
we speak of giving a man training in farming, we visualize his 
going to an agricultural college, such as Cornell, where he will 
learn about agriculture from top to bottom. When we speak of 
giving a man training as a machinist or a toolmaker, we do not 
have the idea of sending him to a highly technical school, but 
only to give him shop experience and training. In the same way 
we should have a great body of trained farm hands — men who 
know all about the different farm implements, who know how 
to handle tractors, how to care for and handle horses and look 
after cows and so forth. An enlisted or drafted agricultural 
army, ready to receive training of this kind, will undoubtedly 
have to be created, and we should commence to consider the plans 
and details for it. 

The domestic servant problem is also feeling the effect of the 
changed industrial situation. The demand in the north has 
increased the number of colored domestics. There is also a 
growing tendency on the part of housekeepers now to take on 
women who are willing to give part time to housework, but who 
must return to their own homes at night. 

JUVENILE PLACEMENT DEPARTMENTS 

The Legislature, at its last session, passed a bill (chapter 749. 
Laws of 1917) making mandatory the establishment of juvenile 
placement departments in all offices of the State Bureau of 
Employment located in cities of the first and second class. The 
bill carried with it an appropriation of $15,000 for the organizing 
of these departments in such offices as are now established. A 
civil service examination is to be held for the purpose of creating 
an eligible list of supervisors and assistant supervisors to conduct 
these departments, and they will be organized as soon as prac- 
ticable after the issuance of this list. 

STATISTICAL TABLES 

The statistical tables, which are made part of this report, will 
be found interesting as showing the growth of the Bureau and 
the wide field it is covering, not only in the extent of numbers 
handled and placed, but in the number of industries and trades 
and occupations covered. 
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REPORTS FROM SUPERINTENDENTS 
The reports from the superintendents of the different offices 
give a graphic picture of the activities and needs of tha Bureau 
as a whole. These different offices are not only handling all sorts 
of workers, from the professional man to the day laborer, but 
they are covering a larger territory than their immediate city. 
Workers in small conununities are receiving the benefit of the 
offices through the medium of the mail. An order for help comes 
by mail from some outlying town, and at thp same time an appli- 
cant writes for work from a neighboring community. If it is 
apparent to the employment office that the applicant is fitted to 
the position, the employer and employee are at once put in touch 
with each other by mail. Som,e very effective work has been done 
in this way, and the offices in the larger cities are acting as 
clearing houses between the demand and supply in outlying com- 
munities. The amount of clearing of orders between the different 
offices done by the administrative office, as well as the amount of 
the kind of work just described, is shown by the fact that the 
figures of the placements for the past year show that one person 
out of every six placed was sent either from a city to the country 
or from one city to another. The difference between the labor 
demand and supply in the different sections of the state is often 
quite marked, although only a few dozen miles may separate the 
various places. 

BROAD FIELD OF USEFULNESS 

The increase of placements shows that the value of the State 
Bureau of Employment is not dependent on the rise or fall in 
the demand for workers. The Bureau has a steady function of 
usefulness in acting as a center of information for employers 
and employees so as to satisfy their varying demands. There is 
always a necessary shifting of workers throughout all industry, 
caused by seasonal requirements, by the rise and fall in the 
demand for commodities, by the workers' desire for change, and 
by the discharge of one type of worker and the taking on of 
another. When for any reason these changes take jJace, the 
public employment office is a center of information to which the 
woriier can turn to learn where he can get work in his same line, 
or failing this, to leam what other work is open for which his 
abilities fit him. On the other hand, when an employer wishes 
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to take on additional men, or to start a new work, the oflSce 
is there to inform, him of the number of meaoL seeking work of the 
kind he has to offer. 

NEWSPAPER SUPPORT 

In our report of last year we called attention to tke fact that 
the newspaper press of the state had been very liberal with the 
Bureau and had given it considerable space. This continues to 
be true, and is especially noticeable in the press of the cities 
upstate. In addition to the publicity given the Bureau through 
the many news articles concerning the activities and plans of the 
different oflSces, the newspapers in some of the cities are printing 
daily in their want columns (without charge) a list of all the 
positions open at the public employment office. This is not only 
a great advantage to the employers and the employees of the 
eommunity, but serves to keep the public employment office well 
known. 

CONCLUSION 

It is with regret, in concluding this report, that I feel that I 
must once more call attention to the necessity of increased salaries 
in the State Employment Bureau if it is to do any considerable 
percentage of the work opening out to it. With the passing of 
the old idea that a public employment office is simply to direct 
a worker to a job, and with the opening up of the possibilities of 
the kind of work which should be done by offices of this kind, 
it becomes more and more apparent how high grade and able 
their employees should be. The Bureau's work is so technical, 
so vital, and so human, that it requires the very highest type of 
training and natural ability. People of this kind cannot be 
secured for the meager salaries now paid by the Bureau. 

I feel that through the medium of this report the Bureau should 
give expression to its gratitude to the various Advisory Com- 
mittees in the different cities, and to a number of interested indi- 
viduals and organizations, which have given advice and encour- 
agement, and in some instances, special assistance. The staff of 
the Bureau has felt particularly grateful for all this, bec.nuse we 
are struggling through and trying to outgrow a general miscon- 
ception of public employment offices. 

Charles B. Barnes, 

Director, Bureau of Employment 
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Nona TO Tablu II. Il-a, Il-b. Il-e. Il-d and Il-e 
For Tables II, Il-a. Il-b, II-o. Il-d and Il-e we have arransed twenty-eeven oooui>atioiial groups 

under males and ten oooui>ational groups under females. A large number of widely separated 

trades and occupation had to be brought under the heading '* Occupations not otherwise classified " 

because there was such a small number in each. These occupational groups embrace the following 

trades and occupations: 

Male* 

Agricultural workers Farm hands, fruit and berry pickers, gardeners, etc. 

Bakers and Butchers Bakers, butchers and helpers. 

Blacksmiths, etc Blacksmiths and helpers. 

Boilermakers, etc Boilermakers and helpers. 

Bricklayers, etc Bricklasrers, masons, plasterers, helpers, concrete workers, 

marble and stone cutters, brick, tile and terra cotta 
workers. 

Carpenters, etc Carpenters, joiners, helpers, furniture workers, cabinet 

makers, finishers, machine wood workers, piano and 
oriran workers, upholsterers and all other wood work- 
ing trades. 

Chauffeurs, etc Chauffeurs, cab and coach drivers, deiiverymen, drasrmen, 

teamsters, hostlers, stable hands, etc. 

Clerical Workers, etc Bookkeepers, accountants, cashiers, stenographers, 

typists, office clerks, draftsmen, telephone and telegraph 
operators, mechanical, civil and efficiency engineers and 
other professions. 

Coremakers. etc Coremakers, molders and helpers. 

Electrical Workers Electrical workers, linemen and electricians. 

Elevator Runners Elevator runners. 

Engineers, etc Marine engineers and firemen, stationary engineers and 

firemen, and oilers. 

Factory Workers Drug and chemical workers, paint, oil and soap makers, 

tfiiilors, garment workers, hat and cap makers, laundry, 
cleaning and dyeing workers, millinery workers, shirt, 
collar and cuff makers, all other clothing, millinery and 
furnishings workers, cannery workers, cigar and tobacco 
workers, confectionery workers, all other food, beverage 
and tobacco workers, boot and shoe makers, fur 
workers, glove workers, harness makers, rubber workers, 
tannery workers, all other leather, rubber and allied 
products workers, paper goods workers, pulp and paper 
mill workers, all other paper and paper goods workers, 
spinners, winders, weavers and all other textile workers 
and learners. 

Hotel Workers, etc Bartenders, cooks, chefs, countermen, kitchen workers, 

waiters, busboys, all other hotel, restaurant and in- 
stitution workers, barbers, domestics, nurses and 
attendants and all other personal service workers. 

Janitors, etc Janitors, caretakers and watchmen. 

Laborers Building and construction laborers, chemicsi. oil and 

paint laborers, clay, glass and stone products laborers, 
clothing, millinery and furnishings laborers, food and 
tobacco laborers. leather, rubber and allied products 
laborers, metal and machinery laborers, paper and 
paper goods laborers, textile laborers, freight handlers, 
railroad section hands, transportation laborers, coal, 
lumber yard, etc., laborers, wood working laborers, day 
workers, dock workers, snow shovelers, ice cutters, all 
other casual workers and miscellaneous laborers. 

Machinists Machinists, tool and die makers and millwrights. 

Machine hands Auto repairers, garage workers, bench hands, assemblers, 

machine hands and helpers, and all other occupations 
in the michinery trades not otherwise classified. 

Messengers, etc Messengers, errand boys, etc. 

Painters, etc Painters, decorators, paper hangers, vamishers and 

helpers. 
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Plumbers, etc Piuodiera, gas and eteam fitters and helpers. 

Poiufaers. etc Polkhers. biififers, pla^rs and beli»ers. 

Porters Hotel, restaurant and tMukUac mainAeaatDce porters, tftoce 

porters, misoeUaBeotis porters aiKl gtoemX ^eaners 

Priatem, etc Booldnnders, maohtue operators, oompoang ro m em- 

ployees, job printers, pressnen, ieeders, proof- 
readers, and all other printing and publishing workers. 

Salesmen, etc Agmte, cuivassers, collectors, bundlers, wrappers, eleite, 

ealeunen, shipping and stock clerks, paekers, window 
trimmers and all other wholesale and retail trade 
workers. 

Tinsmititt, etc Tinsmitks, roofers, sheet metal workers amd hypers. 

Ooonpations Not Otherwise Clasmfied . Structural iron workers, workers in the building and 

construction trades not otherwise classified, brewery 
workers, blast furnace workers, mining and qnansr 
workers, railroad switchmen, flagmen, yardmen, street 
railway conductors and motormen, occupations in the 
transportation and public utilities trades not other- 
wise classified, moving picture employees, piano play^Ta, 
detectives, and miscellaneous workers not otherwise 
classified. 

FemaUi 

Agricultural Workers Berry, fruit, vegetable, etc. pickers, and all other agri- 
cultural workers. 

Clerical Workers, etc Bookkeepers, accountants, cashiers, stenographers, t^n^Mste, 

office clerks, telephone and telegraph operators, eolu>ol 
teachers, graduate nurses, and all other professkms. 

Day Workers Day workers. 

Domestics Domestics, housekeepers, maids, etc. 

Factory Workers Drug and chemical workers, paint, oil and soap makers, 

clay, glass and stone products workers, dressmakers, 
seamstresses, tailoresses, garment workers, hat and 
cap makers, laundry, cleaning and dyeing workers, 
millinery workers, shirt, collar and cuff makers, all 
other occupations in the clothing, millinery and 
furnishings trades, cannery workers, cigar, cigarette 
and tobacco workers, confectionery workers, all other 
occupations in the food, beverage and tobacco trades, 
boot and shoe makers, fur workers, glove workers, 
rubber workers and all other occupations in the leather, 
rubber and allied products trades, power machine 
operators, all occupations in the metal and machiBecy 
trades, paper goods workers, pulp and paper mill 
workers, all other occupations in the paper and paper 
goods trades, spinners, winders, weavers and all other 
workers in the textile trades, upholsterers and aU other 
workers in the wood working and furniture tradee, 
and learners. 

Hotel Workers, etc Chambermaids, cooks, kitchen workers, matrons, house- 
keepers, waitresses and ail other hotel, restaurant, 
institution and building maintenance workers. 

Nurses, Attendants, etc Nurses and attendants, janitresses, laundresses, com- 
panions and all other domestic and personal service 
workers not otherwise classified. 

Printers, etc Bookbinders, machine operators, job printers, composing 

room employees, proofreaders, press feeders, and all 
other occupations in the printing and publishing trades 

Saleswomen, etc Agents, canvassers, collectors, bundlera. wrappers, ca^ 

girls, clerks, saleswomen, shipping and stock clerks, 
paekers, models, and all other occupations in the 
wholesale and retail trades. 
Occupations Not Otiierwise Classified . Bakers, piano players, elevator runners, maniourists, and 

miscellaneous workers not otherwise classified. 
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taue ii — number of registrations and renewals. positions offered, 
referred. and reported placed by occupations, for the period of 
twelve months. from july 1, 1916 to june 30. 1917 



Occupations 



RBGI8TRATION8 
AND BZNXWAL8 


posmom 

OFFXREO 


RKFERRED 


REPORTED 
PLACED 


Num- 
ber 


Per 

cent 


Num- 
ber 


Per 
cent 


Num- 
ber 


Per 
cent 


Num- 
ber 


Per 
cent 



Agrioultural workers 

Bakers and butchers 

Blacksmiths, etc 

Boilermakers, etc 

Bricklayers, etc 

Carpenters, etc 

C^uffeurs. etc 

Clerical workers, etc 

Coremakers, etc 

Electrical workers 

Elevator rimners 

Engineers, etc 

Factory workers 

Hotel workers, etc 

Janitors, etc 

Laborers 

Machinists 

Machine hands 

Messengers, etc 

Painters, etc 

Plumbers, etc 

Polishers, etc 

Porters 

Printers, etc 

Salesmen, etc 

Tinsmiths, etc 

Occupations not otherwise classi- 
fiod 



Total. 



5.835 

207 

246 

78 

200 

1.880 

2,670 

4,786 

253 

517 

240 

1,421 

3,016 

2.940 

873 

18,045 

1,767 

4,497 

643 

777 

613 

208 

2,251 

397 

2,621 



AU Office*: MaU$ 



10.03 

.35 

.42 

.13 

.34 

3.23 

4.60 

8.23 

.43 

.89 

.41 

2.44 

5.19 

5.06 

1.60 

31.03 

3.04 

7.73 

1.11 

1.34 

1.05 

.36 

3.87 

.68 

4.51 

.68 



785 1.35 



6.749 


10.91 


6,217 


10.00 


4.245 


165 


.27 


166 


.27 


68 


195 


.31 


194 


.31 


69 


28 


.05 


24 


.04 


9 


152 


.25 


134 


.22 


81 


1,885 


3.05 


1,759 


2.83 


839 


2.044 


3.30 


2.197 


3.53 


953 


2.023 


3.27 


2,437 


3.92 


934 


212 


.34 


186 


.30 


73 


301 


.49 


326 


.62 


138 


330 


.53 


346 


.66 


172 


828 


1.34 


989 


1.69 


535 


1,422 


2.30 


1.260 


2.02 


629 


4.329 


7.00 


4,323 


6.95 


2.247 


796 


1.29 


906 


1.46 


403 


24.787 


40.09 


24,636 


39.61 


18.783 


1,666 


2.69 


1,775 


2.85 


766 


4.429 


7.16 


4,440 


7.14 


2,074 


894 


1.45 


812 


1.30 


354 


499 


.81 


494 


.79 


273 


300 


.49 


329 


.53 


185 


200 


.32 


200 


.32 


85 


3,641 


6.89 


3,895 


6.26 


2,084 


440 


.71 


404 


.65 


166 


2.248 


3.64 


2,474 


3.98 


1.093 


453 


.73 


447 


.72 


220 


817 


1.32 


826 


1.33 


456 



11.19 

.18 

.18 

.02 

.21 

2.21 

2.51 

2.46 

«19 

.37 

.45 

1.41 

1.66 

6.92 

1.06 

49.62 

2.02 

6.47 

.93 

.72 

.49 

.23 

6.50 

.44 

2.88 

.68 

1.20 



Agricultural workers. 
Cleric ■ 



clerical workers, etc. . 

Day workers 

Domestics 

Factory work«« 

Hotel workers, etc 

Nurses, attendants, etc 

Printers, etc 

Saleswomen, etc 

Occupations not otherwise classi- 
fied 



Total 22,754 



AU Offices: 


Females 












156 


.69 


121 


29 


48 


.13 


47 


.18 


6,554 


24.41 


2.588 


6.27 


3,590 


9.52 


1,442 


6.41 


4,910 


21.58 


15,699 


38.03 


15,895 


42.15 


14,880 


65.82 


3,819 


16.78 


9.280 


22.48 


6.647 


17.62 


3,745 


14.05 


3,025 


13.29 


4,518 


10.95 


3,619 


9.60 


1,864 


6.99 


3,824 


16.81 


6.078 


14.72 


5,158 


13.68 


2,946 


11.06 


743 


3.27 


1,510 


3.66 


1,532 


4.06 


1.154 


4.33 


94 


.41 


380 


.92 


301 


.80 


149 


.66 


614 


2.70 


1.079 


2.61 


903 


2.30 


419 


1.57 


15 


.06 


28 


.07 


20 


.05 


10 


.04 


22.754 


100. 


41,281 


100- 


37,713 


100. 


26,656 


100 
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Table Il-a — NUMBER OF REGISTRATIONS AND RENEWALS, POSITIONS OFFERED. 
REFERRED AND REPORTED PLACED BY OCCUPATIONS, FOR THE PERIOD OF 
TWELVE MONTHS, FROM JULY 1, 1916 TO JUNE 30, 1917 



OCCUPATIONB 


BSOXaTBATIONS 
AND RBNSWALB 


POBinONt 


RBrBBBBD 


RBPORTED 
PLACBD 


Num- 
ber 


Per 
cent 


Num- 
ber 


Per 
cent 


Num- Per 
ber cent 


Num- 
ber 


Per 
cent 



QrecUer New York 



Agricultural workers 

Bakers and butchers 

Blacksmiths, etc 

Boilermakers 

Bricklayers, etc 

Carpenters, etc 

Chauffeurs, etc 

Clerical workers, etc 

Coremakers, etc 

Electrical workers 

Elevator runners 

Engineers, etc 

Factory workers 

Hotel workers, etc 

Janitors, etc 

Laborers 

Machinists 

Machine hands 

Messengers, etc 

Painters, etc 

Plumbers, etc 

Polishers, etc 

Porters 

Printers, etc 

Salesmen, etc 

Tinsmiths, etc 

Occupations not otherwise classi- 
fied 



Total. 



619 


3.46 


31 


.21 


62 


.36 


14 


.09 


64 


.43 


601 


3.34 


9S2 


6.65 


1,976 


13.18 


61 


.34 


235 


1.67 


125 


.83 


430 


2.87 


1,161 


7.68 


688 


4.69 


216 


1.44 


1,963 


13.03 


622 


4.16 


1,486 


9.91 


398 


2.66 


300 


2.00 


290 


1.94 


65 


.43 


1,064 


7.10 


181 


1.21 


1,249 


8.34 


119 


.79 



226 1.61 



14,986 1100. 



OjUkes: ♦ 
730 

38 

47 
9 

14 
434 
536 
879 

32 

98 
109 
247 
625 
967 
194 
3,242 
610 
1,369 
411 
146 
106 

62 

1,686 

194 

789 

89 

02 



13,432 



MaU9 
6.44 

.28 

.36 

.07 

.10 
3.23 
3.98 
6.64 

.24 

.73 

.81 
1.84 
3.91 
7.20 
1.44 
24.14 
3.80 
10.12 
3.06 
1.08 

.78 

.39 

11.81 

1.44 

6.87 



668 

41 

47 

10 

14 

486 

602 

1,006 

37 

116 

117 

296 

639 

1,081 

224 

3,464 

618 

1,612 

439 

167 

114 

64 

1,802 

206 

921 

95 

99 



100. 14,761 



4.46 

.28 

.32 

.07 

.09 

3.29 

4.08 

6.81 

.26 

.78 

.79 

2.00 

3.65 

7.32 

1.62 

23i47 

4.19 

10.24 

2.97 

1.13 

.77 

.37 

12.21 

1.39 

6.24 

.64 

.67 



100. 



666 

26 

10 

1 

9 

220 

236 

423 

18 

48 

69 

166 

266 

640 

80 

,997 

264 

696 

206 

86 

68 

19 

868 

77 

337 

49 

41 



7,233 



7.67 

.35 

.14 

.01 

.12 

3.04 

3.26 

6.85 

.25 

.66 

.82 

2.30 

3.68 

7.47 

1.11 

27.61 

3.61 

8.24 

2.83 

1.19 

.80 

.26 

11.86 

1.06 

4.66 

.68 

.57 



100. 



Greater New York Offices:* FemaUe 



Agricultural workers 

Clerical workers, etc 

Day workers 

Domestics 

Factory workers 

Hotel workers, etc 

Nurses, attendants, etc ... . 

Printers, etc 

Saleswomen, etc 

Occupations not otherwise classi- 
fied 



Total. 



147 


1.66 


73 


.63 


40 


.29 


39 


.38 


2,688 


30.13 


1,223 


8.93 


1,782 


12.78 


704 


6.77 


2,297 


26.74 


6,215 


45.39 


6,288 


46.08 


6,056 


68.27 


818 


9.17 


844 


6.16 


747 


6.36 


399 


3.86 


1,452 


16.27 


2,216 


16.18 


1,951 


13.99 


1.003 


9.64 


949 


10.64 


1.666 


11.44 


1,678 


11.31 


1,066 


10.25 


279 


3.13 


1,036 


7.57 


1,068 


7.66 


887 


8.54 


48 


.54 


186 


1.36 


162 


1.16 


76 


.73 


242 


2.71 


329 


2.40 


329 


2.36 


169 


1.53 


2 


.02 


6 


.04 


2 


.01 


3 


.03 


8,922 


100. 


13,693 


100. 


13,947 


100. 


10.391 


100. 


——— — 







~~~~~~~ 


" 


, 








* Includes Brooklyn ofiices for the full twelve months; Williamsburg sub-office for the months of 
July, August, December, 1916, January, February, March, April, May and June, 1917; Long 
Island City sub-office for the months of March, April, May and June, 1917; Mineola sub-office 
for the months of May and June, 1917; East 39th street. New York City sub-office for month of 
June, 1917. 
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Table Il-b — NUMBER OF REGISTRATIONS AND RENEWALS. POSITIONS OFFERED. 
REFERRED AND REPORTED PLACED BY OCCUPATIONS, FOR THE PERIOD OF 
TWELVE MONTHS, FROM JULY 1. 1916 TO JUNE 30, 1917. 



Occupations 



BBOiarSATIONS 
▲NO BBNBWALB 



Num- 
ber 



Per 
cent 



posinoNt 

OITBBSD 



Num- 
ber 



Per 
cent 



BSFBBBXO 



Num- 
ber 



Per 
cent 



BBPOBTBD 
PZ.ACXD 



Num- 
ber 



Per 
cent 



Agricultural workers 

Bakers and butchers 

Blacksmiths, etc 

Boilermakers, etc 

Bricklayers, etc 

Carpenters, etc 

Chauffeurs, etc 

Clerical workers, etc 

Coremakers, etc 

Electrical workers 

Elevator runners 

Engineers, etc 

Factory workers 

Hotel workers, etc 

Janitors, etc 

Laborers 

Machinists 

Machine hands 

Messengers, etc 

Painters, etc 

Plumbers, etc 

Polishers, etc 

Porters 

Printers, etc 

Salesmen, etc 

Tinsmiths, etc 

Occupations not otherwise classi- 
fi^ 



Svraeiu4 Office:* Mai— 



Total. 



1,295 


15.45 


1,696 


14.75 


1,472 


14.60 


1,156 


44 


.52 


46 


.40 


39 


.39 


18 


46 


.55 


29 


.25 


33 


.33 


20 


9 


.11 


6 


.05 


2 


.02 


2 


33 


.39 


41 


.36 


36 


.36 


29 


329 


3.92 


380 


3.30 


.331 


3.28 


222 


897 


4.74 


526 


4.57 


493 


4.89 


291 


737 


8.79 


359 


3.12 


418 


4.15 


207 


52 


.62 


49 


.43 


41 


.41 


24 


45 


.54 


10 


.09 


11 


.11 


4 


39 


.47 


90 


.78 


84 


.83 


57 


261 


3.11 


156 


1.36 


179 


1.78 


113 


234 


2.79 


119 


1.03 


99 


.98 


62 


438 


5.22 


736 


6.40 


649 


6.44 


477 


188 


2.24 


201 


1.75 


217 


2.15 


130 


2,062 


24.60 


4.671 


40.61 


3.588 


35.60 


8.166 


318 


3.79 


347 


3.02 


321 


3.18 


199 


875 


10.44 


717 


6.23 


787 


7.81 


651 


78 


.93 


101 


.88 


79 


.78 


42 


111 


1.32 


133 


1.16 


119 


1.18 


74 


72 


.86 


40 


.35 


43 


.43 


31 


34 


.41 


23 


.20 


21 


.21 


14 


155 


1.85 


370 


3.22 


356 


8.53 


248 


30 


.36 


22 


.19 


20 


.20 


16 


376 


4.49 


464 


4.03 


477 


4.73 


291 


40 


.48 


25 


.22 


27 


.27 


13 


85 


1.01 


144 


1.25 


137 


1.36 


101 


8,383 


100. 


11.501 


100. 


10.079 


100. 


7.558 



15.30 

.24 

.26 

.03 

.38 

2.94 

3.85 

2.74 

.32 

.05 

.75 

1.50 

.82 

6.31 

1.72 

41.89 

2.63 

7.29 

.55 

.98 

.41 

.19 

3.28 

.21 

3.85 

.17 

1.34 



100. 



Agricultural workers 


Syrctctk 

1 

848 

275 

619 

431 

748 

125 

8 

92 

3 


tOffiu 

.03 
26.92 

8.73 
19.65 
13.68 
23.75 

3.97 
.25 

2.92 

.10 


;• Fem 

26 

647 

1.789 

1.485 

658 

1.459 

100 

38 

228 

8 


s2m 
.41 

8.63 
28.23 
23.43 
10.38 
23.02 

1.58 
.60 

3.60 

.12 


3 

655 

1,723 

953 

451 

1,095 

87 

28 

169 

6 


.06 

12.67 

33.33 

18.43 

8.72 

21.18 

1.68 

.54 

3.27 

.12 


8 

340 

1,606 

418 

260 

670 

43 

18 

95 

4 


.09 


C^rical workers, etc 


9.84 


Day workers 


46.46 


Domestics 


12.09 


Factory workers 


7.52 


Hotel workers, etc 


19.38 


Nurses, attendants, etc 


1.24 


Printers, etc 


.52 


Saleswomen, etc 


2.75 


Occupations not otherwise classi- 


.11 






Total 


3,150 


100. 


6,338 


100. 


6.170 


100. 


3,457 


100. 




1 



* Includes the sub-office in Oswego for the months of January, February, March, April, May 
and June, 1917. 
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Table II-c— NUMBER OF REGISTRATIONS AND RENEWALS, POSITIONS OFFERED, 
referred and reported placed by OCCUPATIONS, FOR THE PERIOD OP 
TWELVE MONTHS, FROM JULY 1, 1917, TO JUNE 30, 1917. 



OCCUPATIOKS 


RKQISTRATIOini 
AND RENSWALS 


poflrnoNB 

OFFBRBD 




REPORTED 
PLACED 


Num- 
ber 


Per 

cent 


Num- 
ber 


Per 

cent 


Num- 
ber 


Per 
cent 


Num- 
ber 


Per 
cent 



Agricultiiral workers 


Roefu 
2,268 


'MerOff\ 
19.43 


tee:* M 

2,567 

50 

66 

3 

63 

686 

525 

357 

59 

64 

60 

105 

543 

1,363 

190 

5,080 

349 

1.195 

324 

92 

83 

84 

600 

206 

594 

162 

265 


16.42 

.32 

.42 

.02 

.40 

3.75 

3.36 

2.28 

.38 

.41 

.38 

.67 

3.47 

8.72 

1.22 

32.49 

2.23 

7.64 

2.07 

.59 

.53 

.54 

3.84 

1.32 

3.80 

1.04 

1.69 


2,421 

43 

60 

1 

48 

600 

563 

373 

44 

61 

72 

123 

409 

1,282 

224 

4,469 

362 

1,179 

240 

74 

84 

83 

611 

167 

634 

139 

266 


16.66 

.26 

.42 

.01 

.33 

3.44 

3.88 

2.57 

.30 

.42 

.50 

.85 

2.82 

8.82 

1.54 

30.75 

2.49 

8.12 

1.65 

.51 

.58 

.57 

4.21 

1.15 

4.36 

.96 

1.83 


1,433 

10 

22 

1 

31 

210 

175 

155 

9 

29 

22 

58 

185 

601 

85 

3,075 

126 

500 

91 

45 

59 

28 

273 

69 

248 

67 

139 


18.5a 


Bakers and butchers 


51 

64 

6 

33 

397 

451 

790 

64 

58 

24 

208 

1,158 

749 

190 

2,205 

360 

1,029 

140 

128 

78 

59 

371 

. 110 

444 

102 

137 


.44 

.55 

.05 

.28 

3.40 

3.86 

6.77 

.55 

.50 

.20 

1.78 

9.92 

6.43 

1.63 

18.89 

3.08 

8.81 

1.20 

1.10 

.67 

.50 

3.18 

.94 

3.80 

.87 

1.17 


.13 


Blacksmiths, etc 


.28- 


Boilermakers, etc 


.01 


Bricklayers, etc 


.4a 


Carpenters, etc 


2.71 


Chauffeurs, etc 


2.26 


Clerical workers, etc 


2.00- 


Coremakers, etc 


.12 


Electrical workers 


.37 


Elevator runners 


.28 


Engineers, etc 


.7& 


Factory workers 


2.39 


Hotel workers, etc 


7.76 


Janitors, etc 


i.ia 


Laborers 


39.7a 


Machinists 


1.63 


Machine hands- • 


6.46 


Messengers, etc 


1.18 


Painters, etc 


.5» 


Plumbers, etc 


.76- 


Polishers, etc 


.36. 


Porters 


3.52 


Printers, etc 


.8& 


Salesmen, etc 


3.20 


Tinsmiths, etc 


.87 


Occuj)aibion8 not otherwise classi- 


1.79 






Total 


11,674 


100. 


15,635 


100. 


14,532 


100. 


7,746 


100. 







Agricultural workers 

Clerical workers, etc 

Day workers 

Domestios 

Factory workers 

Hotel workers, etc 

Nurses, attendants, etc 

Printers, etc 

Saleswomen, etc 

Occupations not otherwise classi- 
fied 



Rochester Office'.* Fenudet 



Total. 



4 

806 

1,317 

1,184 

604 

474 

50 

33 

139 

1 



.09 

17.48 

28.56 

25.67 

13.10 

10.28 

1.08 

.71 

3.01 

.02 



4,612 



100. 



19 

478 

1,634 

3,751 

1,074 

1,033 

26 

139 

352 

9 



.22 

5.61 

19.19 

44.05 

12.61 

12.13 

.31 

1.63 

4.14 

.11 



8,515 



100. 



2 

630 

1,591 

2,805 

704 

677 

25 

96 

204 



6.63» 



.08 



100. 



.03 


2 


7.98 


206 


23.96 


1,468 


42.25 


1,886 


10.60 


345 


10.20 


295 


.38 


8 


1.45 


50 


3.07 


87 



4.348 



4.7^ 

33.76 

43.38 

7.93 

6.7» 

.18 

1.15 

2.0a 

.02 



100. 



* Includes the gubroffice in Auburn from July 1, 1916 to Jime 30, 1917, indttsive. 
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Tabic Il-d — NUMBER OF REGISTRATIONS AND RENEWALS. POSITIONS OFFERED, 
REFERRED AND REPORTED PLACED BY OCCUPATIONS, FOR THE PERIOD OF 
TWELVE MONTHS. FROM JULY 1, 1916 TO JUNE 30, 1917. 



OCCXTPATIONS 



REGISTRATIONS 
AND RENEWALS 



Num- 
ber 



Per 
cent 



POSITIONS 
OFFERED 



REFERRED 



REPORTED 
PLACE ) 



Num- 
ber 



Per 
cent 



Num- 
ber 



Per 
cent 



Num- 
ber 



Per 

cent 



Buffalo Office:* Males 



Agrioultural woarkers 

Bakers and butchers 

Blacksmiths, etc 

BqAlermakers, etc 

Brioidayers. etc 

Carpenters, etc 

Chauffeurs, etc 

Clerical WQrkers, etc 

Coremakers, etc 

Electrical workers 

Elevator runners 

Engiileers, etc 

Factory workers 

Hotel workers, etc 

Janitors, etc 

Laborers 

Machinists 

Machine hands 

Messengers, etc 

Painters, etc 

Plumbers, etc 

Polishers, etc 

Porters 

Printers, etc 

Salesmen, etc 

Tinsmiths, etc 

Occupations not otherwise classi- 
fiedL 



Total 15,726 



665 

17 

33 

15 

11 

332 

287 

590 

53 

110 

22 

264 

139 

218 

133 

10,615 

347 

724 

8 

104 

64 

39 

484 

17 

251 



86 



4.23 
.11 
.21 
.09 
.07 

2.11 

1.82 

3.75 
.34 
.70 
.14 

1.68 
.88 

1.39 

.84 

67.60 

2.21 

4.60 
.05 
.66 
.41 
.25 

3.08 
.11 

1.60 
.62 

.55 



100. 



627 

12 

38 

10 

10 

378 

271 

326 

68 

100 

58 

230 

105 

253 

144 

9,390 

422 

998 

29 

91 

57 

41 

853 

4 

201 

160 

125 



4.18 

.08 

.25 

.07 

.07 

2.62 

1.81 

2.17 

.45 

.67 

.39 

1.53 

.70 

1.69 

.96 

62.59 

2.81 

6.65 

.19 

.61 

.38 

.27 

5.69 

.03 

1.34 

1.07 

.83 



15,001 100. 



640 

9 

33 

11 

8 

333 

268 

348 

58 

97 

68 

241 

90 

245 

151 

10,611 

403 

777 

25 

93 

63 

42 

868 

6 

210 

164 

118 



4.01 
.06 
.21 
.07 
.05 

2.09 

1.68 

2.18 
.36 
.61 
.36 

1.51 
.56 

1.54 

.95 

66.53 

2.53 

4.87 
.16 
.58 
.39 
.26 

5.38 
.04 

1.32 
.96 

.74 



15,950 



394 

8 

12 

5 

6 

138 

128 

109 

22 

44 

27 

123 

55 

133 

79 

8,519 

169 

361 

10 

44 

30 

24 

670 

4 

99 

76 

49 



100. 111,236 100 



3.61 
.07 
.11 
.04 
.04 

1.23 

1.14 
.97 
.20 
.39 
.24 

1.10 
.49 

1.18 

.70 

75.82 

1.50 

3.21 
.09 
.39 
.27 
.21 

5.07 
.04 
.88 
.67 

.44 



Buffalo Office:* Femalea 



Agricultural workers 

Clerical workers, etc 

Day workers 

Domestics 

Factory workers 

Hotel workers, etc 

Nurses, attendants, etc 

Printers, etc 

Saleswomen, etc 

Occuoations not otherwise classi- 
fied 



Total. 



3 
677 
617 
582 
313 
901 
136 

4 
70 



.09 

20.50 

18.68 

17.63 

9.48 

27.29 

4.09 

.12 

2.12 



3,302 



100. 



1 

232" 

6,471 

1,655 

268 

1,130 

96 

11 

127 



8.990 100 



.01 

2.58 

60.86 

18.41 

2.98 

12.57 

1.06 

.12 

1.41 



1 

371 

6.665 

947 

276 

069 

90 

10 

136 



8,466 100 



.01 

4.39 

67.00 

11.20 

3.26 

11.84 

1.07 

.12 

1.61 



1 

128 

.168 

666 

143 

475 

40 

2 

66 



6.678 



.02 

1.95 

78.56 

8.59 

2.17 

7.22 

.61 

.03 

.86 



100. 



* Includes the sub-office in Dunkirk for the months of July, August, September, October, 
November and December, 1916. 
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Table Il-e — NUMBER OF REGISTRATIONS AND RENEWALS, POSITIONS OFFERED, 
REFERRED AND REPORTED PLACED BY OCCUPATIONS, FOR THE PERIOD OF 
TWELVE MONTHS, FROM JULY 1, 1916 TO JUNE 30, 1917. 



Occupations 



BBQIBTRATIONB 
AND RENKWAXiS 


POSITIONS 

orrxBKD 


RSFSRRKD 


REPORTED 
PLACED 


Num- 
ber 


Per 

cent 


Num- 
ber 


Per 

cent 


Num- 
ber 


Per 
cent 


Num- 
ber 


Per 

cent 



Agricultural workers. 
Bakers and butchers. 

Blacksmiths, etc 

Boilermakers, etc ... . 

Bricklayers, etc 

Carpenters, etc 

Chauffeurs, etc 

Clerical workers, etc. 

Coremakers, etc 

Electrical workers. . . 

Elevator runners 

Engineers, etc 

Factory workers .... 
Hotel workers, etc . . . 

Janitors, etc 

Laborers 

Machinists 

Machine hands 

Messengers, etc 

Painters, etc 

Plumbers, etc 

Polishers, etc 

Porters 

Printers, etc 

Salesmen, etc 

Tinsmiths^ etc . 



Occupations not otherwise classi- 
fied 



Total. 



Agricultural workers 

Clerical workers, etc 

Day workers 

Domestics 

Factory workers 

Hotel workers, etc 

Nurses, attendants, etc 

Printers, etc 

Saleswomen, etc 

Occupations not otherwise classi- 
fied 



Total. 



Albany OjgUce: 
.72 1, 
87 



Males 



1,088 

64 

51 

34 

59 

321 

563 

694 

33 



258 
334 
847 
146 
1,210 
120 
384 

19 
134 
109 

11 
177 

59 
301 

34 

251 



7,390 



14. 



46 
80 
34 
48 
39 
45 
93 
41 
49 
52 
46 
98 
37 
62 
20 
26 

1.81 

1.47 
.15 

2.40 
.80 

4.07 
.46 

3.40 



100. 



129 
19 
15 

"24 

107 

187 

102 

4 

29 

13 

90 

130 

,010 

67 

,404 

38 

160 

29 

38 

15 

232 
14 

200 
17 

191 



6,264 



18.02 
.30 
.24 

'!38 

1.71 

2.99 

1.63 

.06 

.46 

.21 

1.44 

2.08 

16.12 

1.07 

38.38 

.61 

2.56 

.46 

.61 

.24 

3!76 
.22 

3.19 
.27 

3.05 



100. 



1.026 
34 
21 

"'28 

110 

271 

293 

6 

42 

15 

150 

123 

1,066 

90 

2,504 

71 

185 

29 

41 

25 

"268 

6 

232 

32 

206 



6,874 



14.93 
.49 
.31 

'.'ii 

1.60 

3.04 

4.26 

.09 

.61 

.22 

2.18 

1.79 

15.51 

1.31 

36.43 

1.03 

2.69 

.42 

.60 



3.90 



3.37 
.46 



3.00 



100. 



707 
7 
5 



7 


.17 


49 


1.18 


123 


2.95 


40 


.95 



13 
7 

75 

61 
496 

29 
2,026 

18 

66 
6 

24 
7 

"i35 

"iis 

16 
126 



4.161 



Albany Office: Femalea 



16.99 

. 7 
.12 



.31 

.17 

1.80 

1.47 

11.92 

.70 

43.69 

.43 

1.59 

.14 

.58 

.17 



3.24 



2.83 
.38 



3.03 



100. 



1 


.04 


2 


.06 


2 


.06 


2 


.11 


635 


19.33 


108 


2.88 


•252 


7.20 


64 


3.40 


404 


14.60 


690 


16.76 


628 


17.93 


583 


30.98 


616 


22.25 


1,545 


41.26 


1,195 


34.12 


477 


25.34 


225 


8.13 


302 


8.06 


237 


6.77 


113 


6.00 


752 


27.17 


890 


23.77 


849 


24.24 


440 


23.38 


154 


5.56 


253 


6.76 


262 


7.48 


176 


9.35 


1 


.04 


6 


.16 


5 


.14 


3 


.16 


71 


2.56 


43 


1.16 


65 


1.86 


22 


1.17 


9 


.32 


6 


.16 


7 


.20 


2 


.11 


2,768 


100. 


3,745 


100. 


3,502 


100. 


1.882 


100. 
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Table III— REGISTRATIONS AND RENEWALS WITH PERCENTAGES. BY OCCUPA- 
TIONAL GROUPS, FOR THE PERIOD OF TWELVE MONTHS. FROM JULY 1, 1916. 
TO JUNE 30, 1917. 

Malbs 





Number 

of males 

registered 

and renewed 


PER CSMT 


CiTT 


SkiUed 
work, fac- 
tory work, 
clerical, etc. 


General 

labor, 

day work, 

casual, 
messenger 
and porter 


Agri- 
cultural 


Greater New York ♦ 


14.986 

8.383 

11.674 

15.726 

7,390 


73.75 
57.17 
57.30 
25.14 
66.25 


22.79 
27.38 
23.27 
70.63 
19.03 


3.46 


Syracuse** 


15.45 


Rochester^ 


19.43 


Buffalo 55 


4.23 


Albany 


14.72 






Total 


58,159 


53.96 


36.01 


10.03 







Females 





Number 

of females 

registered 

and renewed 


PEE CENT 


Cn-Y 


Clerical 

work and 

saleswomen 


Domestics. 

day workers, 

nurses, 

etc. 


Hotel, 
restaurant 

and 

institutional 

work 


Factory 

and all 

other 

work 


Greater New York* 

Ssrracuse** 


8,922 
3,160 
4,612 
3.302 
2,768 


32.84 
29.84 
20.49 
22.62 
21.89 


38.04 
32.35 
55.31 
40.40 
42.41 


10.64 
23.75 
10.28 
27.29 
27.17 


18.48 
14.06 


RochesterS 


13.92 


BuffaloSi 


9.69 


Albany 


8.53 






Total 


22,754 


27.11 


41.63 


16.81 


14.45 







* Includes Brooklyn, Long Island City, Williamsburg, Mineola and 39th Street. New York City 
offices. 

** Includes Oswego office. 
I Includes Auburn office. 
5§ Includes Dunkirk office. 
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Table IV — NUMBER OF POSITIONS OFFEREU WITH PERCENTAGES, BY OCCUPA- 
TIONAL GROUPS, FOR THE PERIOD OF TWELVE MONTHS, FROM JULY 1, 1916, 
TO JUNE 30. 1917. 

Malbs 



Cmr 



Number 

of male 

positions 

oifered 



FEB CENT 



Skilled 
work, fac- 
tory work, 
clerical, etc. 



General 

labor, 

day work, 

casual, 
messenger 
and porter 



Agri- 
cultural 



Greater New York* 

Syracuse** 

Rochester^ 

Buflfalo§§ 

Albany 

Total 



13.432 
11.5Q1 
16.635 
15,001 
6.264 



55.65 
40.54 
45.18 
27.35 
39.44 



61.833 



41.66 



89.01 
44.71 
38.40 
68.47 
42.54 



47.43 



6.44 
14.75 
16.42 

4.18 
18.02 



10.91 



Females 





Number 

of female 

positions 

offered 


PER CENT 


CiTT 


Clerical 

work 

and 

saleswomen 


Domestics, 

day workers, 

nuraes, 

etc. 


Hotel, 
restaurant 
and institu- 
tional work 


Factory 
and all 
other 
work 


Greater New York* 

Syracuse** 


13,693 
6.338 
8.615 
8.990 
3,745 


11.33 
12.23 
9.75 
3.99 
4.03 


69.12 
53.24 
63.65 
80.33 
63.77 


11.44 
23.02 
12.13 
12.67 
23.77 


18.11 
11.61 


Roohester§ 


14.57 


Buffalo§§ 


3.11 


Albany 


8.43 






Total 


41.281 


8.88 


64.17 


14.72 


12.23 







* Includes Brooklyn, Long Island City, Williamsburg, Mineola and 39th Street, New York City 
offices. 

** Includes Oswego office. 
§ Includes Auburn office. 
IS Includes Dunkirk office. 
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.Table V — EBFERENCES TO POSITIONS WITH PERCENTAGES, BY OCCUPATIONAL 
GROUPS, FOR THE PERIOD OF TWELVE MONTHS, FROM JULY 1, 1916, TO JUNE 
30, 1917. 

Malbs 





to pontioHs 


PER CENT 


Cmr 


Skilled 
work, fac- 
tory work, 
clencal, etc. 


General 

labor, 

day work, 

casual, 
messenger 
and porter 


Agricul- 
tural 


Greater New York* . 


14,761 
10,079 
14,532 
15,960 
6,874 


66.89 
45.49 
46.73 
23.92 
44.32 


38.65 
39.91 
36.61 
72.07 
40.76 


4.46 


•Syracuse** 


14.60 


RoohesterS 


16.66 


.'Buffalo5§ 


4.01 


.AiSmy :::::::::::::::::::::::;:::: 


14.93 






Total 


62,196 


42.83 


47.17 


10.00 







Fjsuaijss 





xteteTenees 
to positions 
—Females 


PER CENT 


City 


Clerical 

work 

and 

saleswomen 


Domestics, 

day workers, 

nurses, 

etc. 


Hotel, 
restaurant 
and institu- 
tional work 


Factory 
and all 
other 
work 


Greater New York* 

Syracuse** 


13,947 
5,170 
6,639 
8,455 
3,602 


15.14 

.15.94 

11.05 

6.00 

9.06 


58.10 
53.44 
66.69 
79.27 
59.53 


11.31 
21.18 
10.20 
11.34 
24.24 


15.45 
9.44 


RochesterS 


12.16 


3uffalo§§ 


3.39 


Albany 


7.17 






Total 


37,713 


11.91 


63.83 


13.68 


10.58 







* Includes Brooklyn, Long Island City, WiUiamsburg, Mineola and 39th Street, New York City 
offices. 

** Includes Oswego office. 
I Includes Auburn office. 
S§ Includes Dunkirk office. 
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Table VI — NUMBER OF PLACEMENTS WITH PERCENTAGES, BY OCCUPATIONAL 
GROUPS, FOR THE PERIOD OF TWELVE MONTHS, FROM JULY 1, 1916, TO JUNE 
30, 1917. 

Males 





Number 
of males 
reported 
placed 


PER CENT 


City 


Skilled 
work, fac- 
tory work, 
clerical, etc. 


General 

labor, 

day work, 

casual, 

and porter 


Agricul- 
tural 


Greater New York* 


7,233 
7,558 
7,746 
11.236 
4.161 


50.03 
38.98 
37.10 
15.51 
30.94 


42.30 
45.72 
44.40 
80.98 
52.07 


7.67 


Sjrracuse** 


15 30 


Rochester§ 


18.50 


Buffalo§§ 


3 51 


Albany 


16.99 






Total 


37.934 


32.86 


55.95 


11 19 







Females 





Number 

of females 

reported 

placed 


PER CENT 


CiTT 


Clerical 

work 

and 

saleswomen 


Domestics, 

day workers, 

nurses, 

etc. 


Hotel, 
restaurant 
and institu- 
tional work 


Factory 

and all 

other 

work 


Greater New York* 

SsTacuse** 


10,391 
3.457 
4.348 
6,578 
1,882 


8.30 
12.59 
6.74 
2.80 
4.57 


60.65 
59.79 
77.32 
87.76 
65.67 


10.26 

19.38 

6.79 

7.22 

23.38 


10.79 

8.24 


Roche8ter§ 


9.15 


BufraIo§§ 


2.22 


Albany 


6.38 






Total 


26.656 


6.98 


74.20 


11.05 


7.77 







* Includes Brooklyn, Long Island City, Williamsburg, Mineola, 39th Street, New York City 
offices. 

** Includes Oswego office. 
I Includes Auburn office. 
|§ Includes Dunkirk office. 
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table vii.— comparison of persons seeking work and workers called 
for at state public employment offices: by months 



MONTH 



WoRKEBS Seeking Em- 
ployment — (Reqis- 
tbations and renew- 
ALS) 



Workers Called for by 
Employers 



Males 



Fe- 
males 



Total 



Males 



Fe- 
males 



Total 



Excess op 



Reipis- 
trations 



Work- 
ers re- 
quested 



1916 

July 

August 

September .... 

October 

November 

December 

1917 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

J^ne 

Total 



3,213 
3.806 
4,250 
4.447 
4,392 
4,174 

5,083 
4,195 
5,135 
6,519 
7,029 
5,916 



1,319 
1.447 
1,575 
2,047 
1.872 
1,483 

2,231 
1,601 
1,864 
2,374 
2,546 
2,395 



4,532 
5,253 
5,825 
6,494 
6,264 
5,657 

7,314 
5,796 
6,999 
8,893 
9,575 
8,311 



4,263 
4,016 
4,751 
5,442 
4,971 
4,404 

4,582 
4,018 
5,113 
6,826 
7,086 
6,361 



2,495 
2,902 
3,091 
3,567 
3,409 
2,937 

3,726 
2,856 
3,778 
4,059 
4,350 
4,111 



6,758 
6,918 
7,842 
9,009 
8,380 
7,341 

8,308 
6,874 
8,891 
10,885 
11,436 
10,472 



2,226 
1,665 
2,017 
2.516 
2,116 
1,684 

994 
1,078 
1,892 
1,992 
1,861 
2.161 



58,159 22,754 80,913 61,833 41,281 103,114 



22,201 
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(2) REPORTS OF SUPERINTENDENTS OF OFFICES 
(A) GREATER NEW YORK OFFICE — BROOKLYN 

To the Director: 

One fact to which, we wish to direct special attention in the 
report of the Greater New York (Brooklyn) office for the year 
ending June 30, 1917, is the establishment of the employment 
office in new quarters. Nothing in the form of statistics of jobs 
obtained nor of letters of praise from employers can compare 
with the everyday silent testimony which is given by this new 
temple of labor to the hundreds of workers and employers who 
daily admire it in passing. 

Times and opinions have changed since the public employment 
office first came to Brooklyn. Less than three years ago few 
laudlords cared to accept it as a tenant. There was the fear 
that the office would be a lounging place for undesirables. Tem- 
porary quarters were secured in an old bank building at 262 Ful- 
ton street. In that building there were undesirable features and 
inconveniences with which to contend, yet the office proved its 
wortL Eventually the office attracted the attention of real 
estate agents as a desirable tenant and arraagements were made 
for a building to be erected and equipped for its use. In the 
last week of June, 1917, the employment office moved to its new 
home. 

The building is of brick and stone construction, of attractive 
design, and occupies the northwest comer of Jay and Johnson 
streets. The women's department occupies the second floor, 
which is reached by a separate entrance at 83 Johnson street. 

The first floor contains the administration office and employers' 
room (with an entrance at 83 Johiison street), and the men's 
departments. There is aa entrance for skilled workers (mechanics, 
clerks, etc.), at 312 Jay street. For unskilled men (laborers, 
farm hands, restaurant helpers, etc.) there is an entrance at 
308 Jay street. The lighting, heating and ventilating facilities are 
excellent, and the rooms are kept clean and attractive. We know 
of no public employment office in the United States with better 
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facilities for its applicants or more attractive arrangements for 
its o£Sce staff. 

The oflSce is in a central location, within five minutes' walk of 
Borough Hall and of all the principal subway, surface and ele- 
vated car lines. No better site could have be^n secured at a 
reasonable rental. 

Until a few months ago, labor conditions were not radically- 
different from those existing last year. The entrance of the 
United States into the world war has brought about important 
changes in the ages, hours, and wages of workers. The period of 
readjustment is only beginning and it is, therefore, too early to 
forecast its extent and significance. It is likely that thousands 
of yoimg men will enlist or be drafted to the colors. Even now, 
there is a call from employers for men above the draft age of 31 
years. Following the example of European countries, efforts may 
be made to replace men with women in certain lines of work. It 
is hoped that men of special mechanical skill will be exempted 
from the draft so long as they are employed on necessary war 
work. 

The demand for clerical workers increased during the past 
year. OflSce boys have been scarce and receive at least $8 a week. 
They refuse to hold a job for more than a few months, unless they 
are given increased wages. Middle-aged men no longer find it 
so difficult to obtain clerical work. They are sought for by 
employers who do not wish their business organizations interfered 
with by the war draft. 

Hotel and restaurant help is not abundant, but may be had at 
increased wages. Superintendents of large office buildings are 
compelled by the scarcity of workers to raise the wages of elevator 
operators, porters and cleaners. 

The wages of unskilled laborers continue to rise. It is almost 
impossible to get men to do the work formerly done by strong 
Italian or Polish laborers. 'There is a sufficient supply of men 
for ordinary laboring work, but it shifts from place to place, seek- 
ing the additional cent an hour or a bonus. This office is send- 
ing hundreds of laborers to cantonments, such as Yaphank, at 37^/^ 
cents an hour. 

Building and construction work for private use has not been 
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a& heavy aa it was last year. The building of' army eampa- thi* 
spring gave employment to every carpenter or helper who wished* 
to take it. ElecrtricianSj plmnbers, pipefittere, and tinsmiths^ also 
fonnd more or less steady employment at camp construction or 
other government worii. 

The manufacture in this country of war materials for the- 
Allies was almost completed when this country entered the war. 
Shop mechanics have never had as good wages as they received 
this year and this spring it appeared as if they might be com- 
pelled to look fqr jobs other than war work. They have, however^ 
continued their employment on contracts for our own government 
As there will probably be a great scarcity of expert machinists^ 
tool and die-makers^ and instrument makers, it would seem advis- 
able for the government, or for private manufacturers, to estab- 
lish shop instruction schools to train likely machini8ts^ in the 
skilled branches of the industry. 

Workers in the wholesale and retail trades are all busy and 
receiving higher wages. Those department-store ^nployees who 
have had long hours are obtaining employment with firms work- 
ing shorter hours, and there is a slight scarcity of department- 
store packers, deliverymen and helpers. Similar conditions pre- 
vail among express companies. 

The supply of farm hands has been about the same as last 
year, but a shortage is feared on account of the war. Farmers 
have offered as high as $40 a month with room and board for 
experienced men. The sub-office at Mineola has been reopened 
this spring and this office is working in cooperation with the 
Long Island Food Reserve Battalion. This is a volunteer organ- 
ization which has established a system of boys' camps on Long 
Island. Each camp contains about fifty high school boys who, 
in squads of seven or more, work by the day for farmers in the 
vicinity. The boys are doing good work planting, weeding and 
thinning crops. This is an excellent attempt to convince the 
farmer of the feasibility of using boys for farm work. 

The principal need of the office at this time is additional place- 
ment clerks. The superintendent and his assistants have little 
or no time to visit employers for the purpose of securing orders 
and explaining the work of the office. Several of the most repre- 
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sentative firms in the couatry have been persuaded to nse the 
office regularly, after the superintendent had convinced them, — 
first, by a personal talk, and later by sending efficient -workers, 
— that the office was able to supply, not merely laborers but good 
mechanics and excellent draftsmen, stenographers, bookkeepers, 
and civil engineers. New York City is so large in territory, has 
so many employers and so many thousands of workers, that there 
is urgent need of continual publicity to make the State Public 
Employment Bureau well known. 

Richard A. Fmnn, 

Superintendent 

(B) WOMEN'S DEPARTMENT OF THE GREATER NEW YORK OFFICE — 

BROOKLYN 
To the Director: 

The year ending June 30, 1917, was a chaotic period in the 
labor market for both men and women. Stable trades became 
unstable, seasonal trades were busy the year round or stopped 
short long before their scheduled time. In some industries seri- 
ously affected by the war, women were thrown out of their usual 
employment. Other trades met a period of prosperity and needed 
large numbers of additional workers. 'No one could foretell what 
trades or shops, if any, would require labor the following week. 

As a result, the women's department in the Greater New 
York oflBce has had for one of its main problems the direction of 
workers experienced in one line into other lines. For instance, 
sales clerks, milliners, candy makers, and women in the garment 
trades such as the underwear and dress and waist industry, found 
demands for their work greatly reduced. Employers, on the other 
hand, were clamoring for workers in other lines, as for instance, 
in the metal trades and the making of army uniforms, canvas 
goods, and other army supplies and sweaters and knit goods. 

In spite of a period of prosperity, the Department had an 
increased registration of applicants. Some had been laid off; 
others used the opportunity of many openings to better themselves. 
Sometimes, exaggerated newspaper reports about abnormally high 
wages and great scarcity of labor led women to leave satisfactory 
positions, with high hopes of getting more wages, only to meet 
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with disappointment. Periods of prosperity are always accom- 
panied by great shifting of workers from shop to shop, in hope 
of higher wages. The war situation increased this tendency, 
with depression in some industries because of lack of raw mate- 
rials, and expansion of other industries, upon the entrance of 
the United States into the war. 

There has been a demand upon the Department for readjust- 
ment both within the same industry and between industries. 
This year has especially emphasized the advisory function of 
employment bureaus and the need of fuller knowledge of the 
qualifications and demands of various industries, in order to 
advise applicants about lines of work where their past experience 
will be most valuable. 

The Department has tried to meet a similar need for large 
numbers of women who have had to become wage earners because 
of withdrawal of other wage earners into the war, or increased 
cost of living. The women are usually an older group, and many 
have had no previous experience, so that their problem is some- 
what diflScult. 

The demand for trained labor exceeded the supply during 
this period both in industrial and commercial fields. There was 
a great scarcity of stenographers, due in part to an extraordinary 
demand on the part of the Federal government. The demand was 
especially great for the $12-$18 a week grade. The extraor- 
dinary demand led to great activity on the part of business 
schools to increase their number of students, by offering short 
courses. As a result, the market has been flooded with inade- 
quately prepared " stenographers " of poor quality. This experi- 
ence emphasizes the need of legal standardization of the entrance 
requirements and curricula of business schools. 

In the placing of stenographers as well as bookkeepers and 
.clerks, the Department has required, whenever possible, testing 
of all applicants by the Extension Rooms for Commercial Workers 
under the Board of Education. By pointing out the need of fur- 
ther training, we have attempted to help the unskilled clerical 
workers, of whom there is always an over supply. The problem 
that they present (both boys and girls) is one that will have to 
be met by juvenile departments, through urging them into other 
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lines of work or inducing them to better preparation in the cler- 
ical field. 

Although the women's department has had several large orders 
for women from out of town firms, we have had practically no 
success in filling them. There is a mistaken idea that woman 
labor can be drawn from New York City. The great majority 
of women -are living at home and contributing to the family sup- 
port, and as a rule the wages offered and conditions of employ- 
ment are no better than those in the city. 

The scarcity of domestics led to an increase in the demand for 
day workers. The domestic scarcity was somewhat relieved by 
the great influx of colored women from the South and West 
Indies. Newspaper reports of high wages caxised many colored 
families to migrate to the North. As the husbands found many 
opportunities closed to them because of their color, their wives 
were forced to seek work. 

The problem of the colored woman worker is serious in New 
York City. Practically all lines are closed to them except domes- 
tic work. At times employers will admit them but usually at 
lower wages, and at work for which it is difficult to get white 
help. Moreover, as soon as white help is available, the colored is 
laid off. The problem of extending the field of employment for 
colored girls needs serious consideration. 

During the spring of 1917, the women's department cooper- 
ated with the Standing Committee on Agriculture of the Mayor's 
Committee of Women on National Defense in the working out 
of plans for placing women in agricultural work. By the end of 
June the unit plan had been developed, whereby groups of ten to 
twenty women were sent to the country, and several units are 
already at work, especially in the fruit section around Milton, 
N. Y. The work was undertaken as an experiment to demon- 
strate the usefulness of women in this work, their readiness to 
undertake it, and the willingness of farmers to employ them. 

During the year, the Department has continued active cooper- l 
ation with other non-commerical employment agencies and organ- 
izations. In the early Spring at a conference of representatives 
from all agencies handling day workers, a minimum standard 
wage of $1.75 a day was agreed upon. In another conference 
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I called to consider the serious shortage of domestic help, plans 
I were considered for relieving the situation by proposing toemploy- 
\ ers that they uae women who must return to their homes at night, 
' and part time woiiers. 

The Department also cooperated closely in ike establishing 
of the Women's Employment Clearing House under the jVIayor's 
Committee of Womai and has been represaited at conferences 
called for the purpose of maintaining industrial standards dur- 
ing war times. 

The work of the Department demonstrates the possibility of a 
public employment bureau becoming an influential factor in a 
community in many other ways besides bringing together workers 
and employees. 

In its direct contact with workers and employers, it is better 
fitted than any other agency to know labor conditions and needs, 
and to participate in movements for readjustmiMit, improvement 
of conditions, and even the organization of new agencies to meet 
special industrial needs. 

Louise C. Odencrantz^ 
Supermtendent, Women's Department 

(C) ALBAWY OFFICE 

To the Director: 

Herewith is respectfully submitted the report on the work of 
the Albany office of the State Bureau of Employment, for the 
year aiding June 30, 1917. 

The year was noted for an abnormal demand for all classes of 
help and a meagemess of suitable supply. At no time nor in 
any craft, was there for long an over-abundance of available 
workers, nor was there any noteworthy idleness observed in the 
immediate vicinity of Albany except in one industry — that of 
building and construction work. During the summer and fall 
of 1916 and the winter of 1917, many large construction jobs 
kept the workers of this kind busy until the jobs were completed 
in the late winter. Spring opened poorly, however, and in May 
and June imusual idleness was noted. T^ery little new work was 
started in this section and we had a good supply of this kind of 
help on hand. We were instrumental in directing many carpen- 
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ters, plumbers, bricklayers, etc., to work in busier parts of the 
state, and aided much in overcoming idleness here. With the 
exception of these building and construction workers every able- 
bodied man, skilled or unskilled, could soon find a job. One 
demand which remained strong throu^iout the year was for 
laborers to do heavy work in factories, mills, railroad shops, exca- 
vating and construction work. 

The declaration of war seemed to create new activities and an 
urgent demand for all kinds of help. The ofiice proved very serv- 
iceable in numerous ways. Recruits were directed to the offices 
of the Army, Navy and Marine Corps and the local Depot units, 
and many were accepted into service. Recruits who were rejected 
on account of some minor physical trouble were sent to us and 
we placed them at work. Calls were received for all kinds of 
help to fill vacancies caused by young men enlisting in the serv- 
ice. Carpenters were furnished to build camps; cooks and assist- 
ant cooks to serve soldiers in training; stenograpters and clerks 
to aid in the military census ; farmhands, farm laborers and farm 
cadets to assist in the planting; cultivating and harvesting of the 
increased farm crops ; shipbuilders and iron workers to build the 
new merchant marine; machinists and machine hands to manu- 
facture ammunition; and factory and mill hands to make mili- 
tary equipment. At times, everything seemed to be in some way 
connected with the war. 

As soon as the draft law became effective, large corporations 
began to increase their ofiice force, especially taking on girls who 
were to replace the male clerks who would be taken. This oflSce 
furnished much of that class of help. 

The demand for female factory hands was strong throughout 
the year; ei^eeially in those plants which were engaged in sup- 
plying the government with some sort of munitions of war. Dur- 
ing the spring when volunteers were called for and the National 
Gruard entered^ active service, wives, sisters and mothers, depend- 
^its of those who w^it into service, came to this office looking 
for advice and work, and many were directed to profitable posi- 
tions. At the same time, many vacancies caused by clerks, 
mechanics, and factory hands entering service, were filled by the 
office. 
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During the summer of 1916 the usual summer resort problem, 
was very much to the front. The scarcity of this kind of help 
caused an increase in wages paid by hotel proprietors. At the 
same time, city restaurants and hotels suffered and also were 
forced to increase wages. At the beginning of June, 1917, it 
appeared there would be another big demand for summer resort 
help, and that to obtain the same, the hotel people would have 
to again slightly advance the wages. 

Farmers inquired as early as February as to the supply and 
the wages of farmhands. We advised them to take the first good 
men presenting themselves and pay the spring wages even if that 
season was a month or so off. Many heeded this advice and their 
foresight and fairness enabled them to begin their spring work on 
time, and they were untroubled by the lack of help when they 
needed it most during June and July. Others delayed until 
just before the time they, needed help, only to find the poorest 
kind available while wages had advanced. Others spent much 
valuable time and money, bargaining until they found men who 
would work cheap. Usually these men worked until the middle 
of June and then quit the job to hire out in better paying places 
leaving the farmer liable to a greater loss than if he had paid 
the prevailing rate at the start of the season. 

The farm help problem was given special attention by the 
office. We established farm hours daily from 10:30 to 11:30 in 
the morning and from 2 :30 to 3 :30 in the afternoon. At these 
times, agents of the farm bureaus and representatives of the 
Food Supply Commission called here to select farm hands for 
their particular localities. Shipments of men from the New York 
office of the Food Supply Commission were received at this office 
and then distributed to parts where they were most needed in the 
Albany district. This co-operation called for much increased 
work in the offica A special farm clerk, who could have handled 
all the farm work of the office, would have been of great assistance 
to the office. The State Bureau of Employment was of much help 
to these agricultural agencies, inasmuch as its offices were the 
only state offices which were experienced in labor problems and 
had available the facilities and equipment for handling and dis- 
tributing labor promptly and efficiently. 
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At our suggestion, the Farm Cadet Bureau of the State Mili- 
tary Training Commission established itself in a part of our office. 
We co-operated in many ways and assisted them in devising prac- 
tical methods of finding opportunities and applicants, and of 
recording their work. At the same time, the Cadet Bureau aided 
and helped us in carrying on our own work, especially in relation 
to the farm problem. 

Our Advisory Committee was organized in March, 1917. The 1 
committee is made up of prominent citizens affiliated with impor- 
tant businesses, industries and labor organizations, and all are 
interested in the many problems which surround the work of the 
Employment Bureau. It is hoped that through their advice and 
assistance, the office will grow in popularity and secure a firmer 
foothold as a necessary state institution. 

We have made arrangements with the director of the School 
of Practical Arts of the New York State College for Teachers 
to find part-time work for those students who are taking instruc- 
tion to become technical teachers. The plan consists of taking 
students in couples and finding a shop which will be able to use 
one man in the morning and the other in the afternoon. In this 
way, the student will be getting shop practice during one-half 
the day while he will be at study the other half; at the same 
time, the employer will receive service equal to a whole day's 
work. The object of this scheme primarily is to afford these men 
actual shop experience which is invaluable to a trade teacher, 
and at the same time to assist them in financing their education. 
The trade subjects which they are taking up include cabinet 
making, pattern making, foundry, forge, machine shop, plumbing, 
sheet metal work and electrical wiring. The students range from 
20 to 30 years old. The wage expected will be that of an appren- 
tice of equal experience. This scheme will be put into effect when 
the school opens for the fall season, and will be a part of our 
juvenile placement department work. 

We must again report very little canvassing of plants and offices 
during the year. While we never lacked for a demand, still it 
is essential that ?ome canvassing be done and first hand informa- 
tion obtained of the wants of the different employers in the terri- 
tory covered by the office. Immediate and pressing work, how- 
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ever, which was always at hand, confined the members of the office 
staff to inside work and very little field work could be done. 
During May and June, our work was the heaviest and much over- 
time was necessary to complete our day's work. At that time, 
more than ever, we were handicapped by the lack of help in the 
office. Another male clerk, at least, is an actual necessity in this 
office if we are to serve all our territory with thoroughnesa. 
Another feature which can not be fairly developed on account 
of lack of help, is that of establishing co-operating offices in the 
nearby cities of Troy and Watervliet. Schenectady has a munic- 
ipal office, but it does not seem able to rise to the opportunities pre- 
sented for good work. The private employment offices of the 
General Electric Company and the American Locomotive Com- 
pany seem to control the labor situation. Contact with outside 
agencies would help our office. Close co-operation with the state 
office and frequent visits by a state representative would promote 
both the state and the municipal offices^ In order to develope a 
scheme of co-operation between suboffices in these neighboring 
cities, an assistant is needed who can visit them regularly, and 
organize and co-ordinate the work along the same methods used by 
the state offices. 

The need of the office was tested during the last year when pros- 
perity reigned, just as it was tried out in the times of idleness 
prevailing at its organization. It proved valuable and necessary 
in both instances. 

Daniel A. Hausmanis^, 

Superintendent, Albany Office 

(D) SYRACUSE OFFICE 
To the Director: 

Herewith is respectfully submitted the report of the Syracuse 
office of the State Public Employment Bureau for the year ending 
June 30, 1917. 

This year the war has witnessed the enlarging of the scope of 
activities of this Bureau. The most outstanding feature of the 
work of this year has been the aid we have rendered the Federal 
government in the location and selection of skilled workers for 
ship yards and machine shops. Much of this skilled labor was 
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practically unkown before — that is, the decline of shipbuild- 
ing had thrown many of these shipwrights, ship fitters and ship 
carpenters into other trades and industries^ but the call of the 
office at the request of the Federal government brought these 
men to the front, and they are now working at building ships to 
carry food and supplies to Europe. 

In response to the call of the Government for food production, 
farmers in this locality made preparations to increase their 
acreage, and naturally looked to the office of the State Bureau for 
the help which would enable them to accomplish their purposa 
The Syracuse office came prominently to the front at this time, 
and was made the center of the activity of all this important 
war time work. The census of the county which was taken by the 
school children under the direction of the Farm Bureau was 
turned over to this office. The Farm Cadet Bureau was very 
properly located in this office. The superintendent of the office 
was given a place on the County Committee for food conservation 
and production, and took a part in the various conferences which 
were held under the direction of the Commissioner of Agriculture. 
By holding farm days, by giving, wide publicity to the needs of 
the farmers, and by paying special attention to these needs, the 
Syracuse office was able to supply, to a large extent, the call for 
farm help during the important period of plowing and planting. 

The State Food Commission placed in this office a graduate of 
the State Agricultural School at Syracuse who became manager 
of our farm department, and who gave his time exclusively to 
this work. The Syracuse office has placed as high as thirty-two 
farm hands in one day, and has made a name for itself as the 
most successful farm placement office in this locality. 

The Syracuse office has been able to speed up production of war 
materials in other lines by paying, special attention to all those 
industries that were doing. Government work. 

During the year a branch office has been opened in Oswego. 
This office is in its infancy, but promises to become an. important 
factor in the business life of. the little city of Oswego. As yet, 
its v^ork has beem lai:;gely educational. 

This has been a year of great industrial activity along prac- 
tically every line and the supply of trained workeiB'bas been far 
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short of the demand except in the salesmen and clerical lines. 
The office has proved itself in distributing quickly and without 
loss of time or energy, the available workers. Many thousands 
of men could have been placed in addition to those that were 
placed had they been available. In fact, one of the chief func- 
tions of the Employment Bureau is coming to be this distribu- 
tion of workers, the office being a central point of call and regis- 
tration. The office has gained for itself recognition as a central 
place of registration and call, and a better class of workers have 
used the office this year than in the year previous. We are getting 
into the consciousness of a larger number of employers, and prac- 
tically every firm in the city is using the office to a greater or 
less extent. 

One of the problems of the office during the year has been what 
to do with the unskilled, light weight young man of from 17 to 
26 who says he can do anything, but who is a:bsolutely unfitted 
to do anything. In other words, the need of vocational guidance 
at an early age is shown to be an absolute necessity, and we hope 
the day will come soon when attention will be given to this in 
the schools, and a vocational guidance bureau established in con- 
nection with the State Public Employment Bureau. 

In our Women's Department we have made marked progress. 
We now have a separate entrance for women, a lack which handi- 
capped us during the first one and one-half years of our exist- 
ence. Partly because of this separate entrance we are getting a 
higher grade of women workers; in fact, we are getting prac- 
tically all of the women workers of the city of all grades. The 
tremendous war activity and the apparent shortage of men has 
led to the substitution of women in men's places in some of our 
local shops and factories. In two of these factories at least, large 
numbers of women have been hired, not young girls but mature 
women of from 25 up, some of whom have never worked before, 
and some not in several years. These women have felt the neces- 
sity of supplementing the family earnings because of the high 
cost of living, and are proving very efficient workers. They are 
compelled to wear men's garb in the machine shops, and are receiv- 
ing men's wages. They are proving apt and efficient workers. 

As regards domestics and day workers, the office has placed 
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every available woman. There is a tremendoiis shortage of 
workers of this type. Many who formerly did domestic work have 
gone into factories and shops. The situation seems hopeless. 

In the clerical and stenographic line, the office has a monopoly, 
and practically every stenographer and bookkeeper in the city is 
using it — w^omen of splendid ability in many instances. By 
co-operating with the Sociology Department at the University, 
the Women's Department has been able to place several social 
workers in and out of the state. 

The Women's Department has been used as a training school 
for a large corps of volunteer workers. Girls have come to us 
for experience in office work, many of them college graduates, 
and after spending a few days or weeks with us have gone out to 
accept good paying positions in the industrial world. In fact, the 
intense activity of the early spring necessitated additional office 
help for the office and this was met by an appeal for volunteer 
workers. Sometimes we have had as high as seven volunteers at 
one time assisting in the work of the office. 

As we face a new year, the experience of the past year leads 
us to make the following recommendations in order that we may 
cope with the situation in this city and carry on the work of the 
office with larger efficiency. 

First: A larger wage for the employees of the office, espe- 
cially in the Men's Department. The wage offered at the present 
time is mich that it does not appeal to the type of men that we 
need to efficiently carry on this important work. We have lost 
several of our best men who have gone out into private industry 
at wages at almost double what they were receiving here. The 
wage scale for the office should be graduated. There should 
be, at least, one chief clerk in the Men's Department receiving a 
larger wage than the others, who could be held responsible for 
the work of that Department. Beginners should receive less than 
those who have been here a year or two years. Some advancement 
should be held up to those who remain in continuous service, giv- 
ing them something to look forward to. 

Second : The Men's Department needs at least one more clerk. 

Third: The office is greatly handicapped by a lack of filing 
cabinets and equipment. Many of our records are being kept in 
shoe boxes and improvised cabinets. 
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Fourth: The office needs one extra filing clerk to do all the 
filing and statistical work of the office. Our filing system at the 
present time contains more than 125,000 cards, and with every- 
body handling these files, more or less error and confusion results. 

Fifth: The office needs an interpreter speaking at leajBt the 
Polish, Russian and Italian languages. 

Sixth: The office should have a first aid cabinet. With from 
400 to 700 people a day visiting the office, many times the occa- 
sion arises for the use of such a cabinet as this. A rest couch 
should be provided in the Women's Department, and during the 
year we have found several times when the need for this was 
almost imperative. 

If the Legislature can be induced to give us^ some or all of 
these things for which we ask, we see no r^ison w^hy the next 
year should not show as much or a larger increase in business done 
as^ this year has shown over the last. 

W. T. Clemens, 

Superintendent 

(E) ROCHESTER OFFICE 

To the Director: 

With the continuance of the scarcity of workers in many skilled 
trades, the Rochester office of the State Public Employment 
Bureau has been of great assistance both to workers and employers 
during the past year. It has advised the former with reference 
to the best positions and put the latter in touch with any workers 
that were available. The office is now regarded not only as a 
job clearing house, but also as an information bureau from which 
data concerning wages, hours of labor, trade conditions, etc., can 
be obtained. 

It has taken a definite campaign of education to convince the 
worker that this- is a public office which, like the public school, 
is maintained for his benefit. The same method was necessary 
to demonstrate to the employer that our office is capable of hand- 
ling and does handle high grade men and women. This result 
has been accomplished in two ways. 

In the first place, regular weekly reports of trade conditions 
as shown by the demand and supply at the Public Employment 
Office, have been prepared and published in the daily papers. In 
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these articles attention had been called to the high quality of 
position listed here, and examples of current opportunities men- 
tioned. In addition, nBwspapermen have been furnished with 
liberal copy concerning the plans and operation of the office. 

Through a special agreement a local morning paper now pub- 
lish^ without charge in its want columns, a daily list of posi- 
tions that are open. Workers are thus advwied of the needs of 
the office and are saved the waste of carfare to obtain the informa- 
tion. In like manner, the employers are constantly reminded of 
the variety of occupations that we handle. 

Early in the fall, we initiated an Employment Managers' 
I/unch Club, which is attended by the employment managers of 
the principal plants in the city. While the primaiy object was 
to create an informal organization. for the discussion of employ- 
ment problems, the club has also produced a more friendly fee- 
ing toward this office. 

As a result of these efforts, the quality of workers applying at 
the office has greatly improved. Likewise the positions listed show 
a far greater degree of confidence on the part of the employers. 

On April 1, 1917, the Women's Department was moved into 
two large and convenient offices which are about six blocks from 
the Men's Department. By this change, we were afforded space 
to divide our Men's Department into skilled and unskilled sec- 
tions. These improvements have materially increased the effi- 
ciency of the office. 

During the entire year, the Men's Department has experienced 
considerable difficulty in finding skilled mechanics and husky 
laborers for construction work. In a few lines there was a lull 
which gave us a number of men, who while skilled, lacked the 
required training for the available jobs. Furthermore a large 
munition factory in this city finished a contract and laid off a 
large number of men who had been making big wages running 
special machinery. The skill acquired in this work was of Jittle 
value in any other machine shop. Furthermore the other employ- 
ers refused to hire any munition workers. They were afraid that 
such men would not be satisfied to work at wages paid by other 
industries. 
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It has been almost impossible to find good husky laborers, con- 
sequently employers have made special etforts to retain capable 
men by providing regular employment, good working conditions 
and satislactory wages. In many cases, long before one job was 
finished another contractor had made arrangements to have the 
men transferred to him as soon as they were laid oil'. 

Early this spring, when the agitation for increased food pro- 
duction began, we realized that labor was the biggest determining 
factor in such a movement. We, therefore, undertook a cam- 
paign to encourage every man who had ever had farm experience 
to return to the country. In order to secure the co-operation of 
the manufacturers, we succeeded in getting a subcommittee on 
farm labor appointed by the County Home Defense Committee. 
Included in the membership were representative business men, 
farmers, professional men and employment managers. 

Impressed with the gravity of the situation, the committee 
accomplished the following results: 

1. Secured an agreement from the employers of the city (a) 
not to hire men with farm experience between April 1 and 
November 15 ; (b) to release as many men as possible both for 
the season and during the harvest period; and (c), in hiring 
men in the fall, to give the preference to men who had worked on 
the farms during the summer. 

2. By a wide campaign of publicity, encouraged a " back to the 
land" movement. Half page advertisements, calling attention 
to the opportunity for patriotic service on the farm, were inserted 
in all local papers. 

The committee on co-operation with our office opened a " Farm 
Recruiting" oflSce at the headquarters of the County Home 
Defense Committee. We furnished the forms and supervised the 
operation of the office while the committee supplied the necessary 
clerks. From the time of its establishment (May 10), up to 
July 1, this office did the following business: 

Registrations for work 447 

Orders from farmers 458 

Applicants referred 488 

Applicants hired (number reported up to July 1) 229 
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The great value of this movement was the effect upon both the 
city employers and farmers. The manager of one large corpora- 
tion made the remark that he had ^^ never before realized the 
seriousness of hiring farmhands for city jobs." The farmer, 
too, has forgotten some of his former antipathy toward. the ^^city 
man " who wanted to help on the farm. 

During the past year there has been considerable agitation con- 
cerning the substitution of women- for men. Alarmed by the 
possible withdrawal of a large number of their male employees 
through the operation of the draft, many factories started to 
hire girls in order to train them for the men's jobs. This resulted 
in a shortage of factory workers, so that it has been easy to place 
any girl that applied (including married women) who had pre- 
viously been difficult to place. 

The demand for both men and women for clerical work has 
shown some improvement over last year. The office listed a 
number of high grade positions for technically trained men and 
women, such as (1) factory superintendent, $4,000 per year; 
(2) efficiency engineers, $2,500; (3) managers of cafeterias, 
$2,000; (4) foreman and foreladies; (5) private secretaries; 
(6) accountants, etc. The demand for male stenographers has 
been very heavy with few applying. On the other hand, the office 
has had comparatively little difficulty in filling female steno- 
graphic positions, many of which paid unusually high salaries. 

The young man or woman without commercial training but 
with experience along some special line of office work has been 
extremely hard to place. The number of such applicants has at 
all times been much greater than the demand. In co-operation 
with the local representatives of the manufacturers of dictating, 
machines, we have enabled many typists to learn to operate them 
and thus secure positions which pay nearly double the amount 
received by regular typists. 

We have extended our plan of co-operation so as to include all 
organizations in the city which are interested in employment 
problems. We now keep in close touch with the typewriter com- 
panies so as to exchange lists of available stenographers. We 
have frequently notified other offices of the Bureau with reference 
to positions involving technical knowledge or applicants in the 
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professional dass. Owing to the heavy local as well as general 
demand for skilled mechanics and laborers, we have not trans- 
ferred many such workers from one city to another. We have 
found, however, that the state system of employment offices has 
been extremely valuable in securing positions for professional 
workers, in all parts of the state. 

Hakby C. Tayxor, 

Superintevdent 

(F) BUFFALO OFFICE 

To the Director: 

The period from July 1, 1916, to June 30, 1917, embraces 
twelve months of extraordinary industrial activity in Buffalo, 
as in every manufacturing city in the country. It was, accord- 
ingly, a year of exceptional activity for the Buffalo office of the 
State Bureau of Employment. With a vastly increased and at 
times clamorous demand for labor of all kinds, our office under- 
went a certain change of status in the public eye. Whereas, in the 
past we had been viewed as a sort of harbor of refuge for the 
unemployed; we now find that many employers turn to us as a 
source of supply. In other words, we have assumed a place df pri- 
mary importance to the employer, and secondaiy to the employee. 

This transition from an era of jobless men to one of menless 
jobs brought difficulties exactly inverse but quite as acute as those 
encountered in the preceding year of industrial depression. We 
had no magic by which to promptly produce an unlimited number 
of skilled workmen ; we could not muster over night a host of 
farm hands to fill depleted agricultural ranks. We could and 
did, however, ameliorate conditions by distributing quickly and 
effectively the available labor supply, and directed such supply 
into channels feeding the most essential industries. The value 
of this work can be realized only by those aware of the enormous 
economic waste in the aimless labor shifting coincident with 
industrial prosperity. 

But the conditions mentioned were extremely favorable for 
gaining recognition from many new employers, and further 
entrenchment in the confidence of employers already patrons of 
the office. Many employers who have held aloof, or who have 
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be«i but passively interested in the offiee, now turn to us in the* 
stress of changed conditions, and, the cordial relation thus estab- 
lidied we hope will remain a permaneat and mutual asset; The* 
list of employers now using this office includes^ practically all 
the large industrial concems^ of Buffalo, something over 1,200 
manufacturing firms and 8,000 individual employers 

This enlargement of our field of activity by the acquirement 
of new employer patronage and the constantly augmented supply 
of applicants through the spread of knowledge among, the general 
public of the existence and scope of this office^ brought a greatly 
increased volume of. routine work and emphasized the fact that 
our office force is too limited to properly handle the work at 
pres^it or keep pace with the desired development in the future. 

A very gratifying development of the work in this office has 
been the gradual improvement in the class- and type of applicants. 
Real artisans, skilled mechanics, intelligent workmen, clerks and 
even professional men appear daily before the placement desks 
in search of work, or, as is frequently the case, for information 
such as only this office can fumi^. This improvement is due, 
in part to the arrangement with the Federal Employment office 
whereby the latter handles the common labor, in which group 
there is always a large percwitage of transients, derelicts and 
loafers, hoboes and ne'er-do-wells; It is, however, due to a greater 
extent to a strict adherence to the rule of " fitness first," in refers 
ring applicants to positions. 'No other single factor can do as 
much to gain and retain the confidence of employers or more 
forcibly impress and appeal to the worthwhile workman — the 
really efficient employee. 

A very valuable bit of newspaper cooperation was secured 
during the year when the Buffalo Evening Times agreed to pulv 
lish free a daily list of the positions open at this office. This 
service keeps our office in the public eye and furnishes a vehicle 
of communication with the field of supply which would cost sev- 
eral himdred dollars annually, on a paid basis. 

Another agency that has been instrumental in adding to the 
effectiveness of our work is the Employment Supervisors Associa- 
tion. This organization, mentioned in a previous report, has 
developed and grown during the past year, until it now includes 
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the representatives of nearly all the large manufacturing plants 
in Bufialo. This office, through the superintendent, who is a 
member of the organization, is constantly brought in personal con- 
tact with various members in discussion of employment problems, 
and ha^ been able to bring about much closer relations with the 
big industries than would otherwise be obtained. 

The usefulness of this office is not confined to the labor and 
industry of Buffalo. The records will show a large increase in 
number of placements in agricultural work within a radius of 
fifty to seventy-five miles from the city. The various farm bureaus 
in the district adjacent to Buffalo depend largely upon this office 
for their supply and we have upon our list a large number of 
farm owners who obtain their help direct from us. With the 
entrance of this country into the war, and the consequent vital 
importance of agriculture at this time, the handling of farm help 
will shortly assimie a place of special significance in the work 
of this office. Before the spring of 1918 the office force should be 
increased so that one man can be detailed to this work to devote 
his entire time in securing and placing farm help. By utilizing 
the machinery of this office in conjunction with an aggressive cam- 
paign, such an assistant would be able to recruit a large number 
of farm hands from the nonessential industries. 

The Women's Department has kept pace with the Men's Depart- 
ment in the steady increase of registrations and placements. It is 
now performing a distinctive service to the public, and with the 
increased demand for female workers in various industries, the 
range of work will broaden greatly during the coming year. 
Handling domestic help still forms the largest single function in 
this Department. In order to meet the high cost of living, many 
women, homemakers themselves, have been forced into domestic 
service for two or three days each week. The same reason has 
impelled many householders to curtail the expense of keeping 
steady help, and they now employ casual domestics. Our Women's 
Department is the medium of help in this new scheme of domestic 
economy. 

This office is now firmly fixed as a valuable governmental 
agency. It has come to be accepted by the employers, employees 
and the general public as a most essential service. To maintain 
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this position of utility in the tremendous impetus generated by 
war conditions, to handle eflSciently the fast increasing volume of 
work, even under normal conditions, there should be an immediate 
increase in our office force. At least two additional placement 
clerks are needed in the Men's Department. This addition would 
allow time for some important field work, to the end that we could 
make and maintain a complete survey in Buffalo of industrial con- 
ditions relating to employment matters. Our office should be at 
all times equipped with up-to-the-minute information as to the 
kind and amount of help employed in every manufacturing plant 
in the city, the general working conditions therein, the prevail- 
ing rates for board and house rent in different sections of this 
city — in short with everything of this nature which can add to 
our usefulness in the employment field. 

The field is so broad, the possibilities for advancement, improve- 
ment and enlargement are so great, that an immediate liberal 
policy in the matter of personnel and equipment should be 
adopted. 

V. A. ZlMMER^ 

Superintendent, Bujfalo Office 
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REPORT OF CHIEF INVESTIGATOR 

In Chabge of Bureau of Industries and Immigration 

To the Industrial Commission: 

I have the honor to submit herewith the report of the Bureau 
of Industries and Immigration for the twelve months ended June 
30, 1917. 

While the number of immigrants who entered the countiy has 
shown but a slight decrease during the year 1917, the State of 
Jfew York has received for permanent future residence 84,639 
out of 216,498 total admissions. The effects of the entrance of 
the United States into the world war have consistently multiplied 
our alien problems until to-day the State of New York is con- 
fronted with industrial, agricultural and social crises almost 
wholly dependent upon its immigrant population for solution. 
That the industries of New York State are dependent on alien 
labor for the continuance of their successful and profitable pro- 
duction, is an admitted fact; that the agricultural productivity 
of the state is at present utterly dependent upon repopulating 
our abandoned farms with alien farmers is also a fact. Therefore 
two dangers of utmost gravity confront New York State which 
our entrance into war has enhanced. First, the destruction of 
our source of supply for alien labor and the depletion of our 
present available force; and second, the decrease in agricultural 
production and growing demand for food supplies. 

The first of these problems has been created by the inroads made 
upon our existing supply of labor by industrial accidents, and 
since but few laborers are arriving at our immigration stations 
the question arises: How shall the manufacturers replace those 
who drop out from this cause, unless some remedy not hitherto 
seriously considered is" at once applied? 

THE ALIEN VERSUS ACCIDENTS 

Statistics have been compiled by the Chief Investigator during 
the past year based on 4,000 personal interviews with alien appli- 
cants for accident compensation, which clearly prove that 70 per 
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cent of all applicants appearing before the State Industrial Com- 
mission do not understand the English language. It is estimated 
that the turnover in industries where aliens are employed runs 
from 15 to 400 per cent, and this, when added to the cost of com- 
pensatable accidents, confronts the manufacturers of New York 
State with a staggering loss' in money for which no reasonable 
remedy has yet been found. "Since normal tumorer is largely 
increased by industrial accidents, it is apparent that a large per- 
centage of such accidents are caused by inability of the worker 
to understand English, and it is clear ihat none of the very com- 
mendable " safety first " movements have yet discovered the cause 
or provided an adequate remedy to effectively Teduce either the 
cost or the number of such accidents. This needless outlay must 
be understood to include not only the actual cost of compensation, 
but the economic loss to the State of the difference in the produc- 
tivity of a hardy laborer and that of an incapacitated wreck of 
humanity, who will eventually become an additional burden as a 
public charge or another pensioner of industry. Apart from the 
conservation of life and limb a knowledge of English aim« at 
more complete sharing of thought and better understanding in 
industry. This means not only conservation of time and temper, 
but a larger productive power in every industry employing aliens. 
In the 60,000 factories of the State of New York, 2,000,000 work- 
ers are employed, of whom approximately 1,600,000 are foreign 
bom. Of these, 400,000 are unable to read or write even in their 
own language, 800,000 cannot understand or speak English. This 
is a condition which makes democracy impossible and is a barrier 
to industrial progress. How to reach these handicapped workers 
and enable them to be worth more and so to earn more and be lees 
liable to injury and incapacitation is our problem. Classes to 
teach English in factories should be organized as rapidly as 
employers can arrange to do so. Training classes for teachers 
should be established by state and city boards of education, 
without delay or further parleys concerning departmental dignity 
or precedence. The need of such a measure is too nearly a calam- 
ity for further official delinquency on the part of state and city 
boards of education to be tolerated. 

Five years ago the coming and going, the hiring and ^firing, of 
the alien worker was unregarded. Ellis Island could produce 
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many more where he came from. Five years ago the economic 
aspect of unregulated turnover was rarely considered of grave 
importance. Today the war has forced upon our manufacturers 
the consequences of an abnormal turnover. To-day a world war 
lacerates all roads to immigration, the immigrant laborer has 
become an individual who counts. Moreover the stoppage in 
immigration comes at a time when we are facing the greatest 
industrial crisis and the greates labor crisis that the world has 
ever known. Hundreds of thousands of our most efficient workers 
have been recruited from workshops to which untrained substi- 
tutes must be supplied, and hundreds of thousands of our alien 
workers are being withdrawn through industrial accidents which 
might be prevented. The slowing down of our industries under 
such tremendous loss of man power is inevitable and we cannot 
afford to slow down ; our very existence depends on our continued 
driving ahead. These facts must be faced and every proposition 
having any relationship to this tremendous wastage must be con- 
sidered by any manufacturer who expects to maintain his profit- 
able production, and retain his industrial importance. 

One of our most pressing needs, if we desire to conserve our 
present supply of unreplaceable labor, is to teach English to for- 
eigners in schools, in factories, in Yoimg Men's Christian Asso- 
ciations and Young Men's Hebrew Associations, but teach English 
for safety, for humanity, for sound business in hazardous indus- 
tries, and for patriotism in those that are non-hazardous ! 

During the year 1914, the first year in which the Workmen's 
Compensation Law was effective in New York, there were 40,000 
compensated and 225,000 reported accidents. In 1915 there were 
50,000 compensated out of 270,000. In 1916, from a total of 
313,000 accidents, 58,500 were compensated, costing $11,500,000 
or $40,000 a d-ay, and at the present writing reports of accidents 
are being filed at the rate of 1,€00 a day, or at a cost of $13,000,- 
000 per year as an additional expenditure, to which must be 
added the cost of medical benefits, administration of the compensa- 
tion law, wages and cost of turnover, which have increased the 
total direct and indirect cost of accidents in New York State to 
$35,000,000 or at the rate of about $117,000 per day, for 1917. 
Let us pause and consider what these figures mean to our state! 
9 
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They mean a loss of the eflGu^iency of 1,168,000 working men in 
four years ! They mean a loss in New York State alone during 
the four years of the war in killed, injured and incapacitated 
through industrial accidents equal to 8 per cent of the killed, 
injured and incapacitated of twelve nations during the whole 
period of the war; 14>4 per cent of the total casualties of the 
entire allied armies; 17 per cent of the casualties of the Central 
Powers; 25 per cent of the total killed, injured and incapacitated 
in Russia; 51 per cent of the total killed, injured and incapaci- 
tated in France. Nearly twice the total number of casualties in 
Great Britain ; over three times the total number of casualties in 
Eoimaiania; over four times the total number of casualties in 
Italy ; nearly ten times the total number of casualties in Belgium ; 
and over eleven times the total number of casualties in Serbia 
during the same period of time. 

At a recent conference of the National Committee of One 
Himdred, under the auspices of the United States Bureau of 
Education at Washington, representatives of school boards from 
Rhode Island, Massachusetts, Connecticut and Michigan, as well 
as New York City, were agreed on the fact that night schools did 
not adequately reach the illiterate adult alien. The minutes of 
that conference will prove conclusively that while night schools 
in the first term show a good registration, at the beginning of 
the second term this attendance actually declines, with the result 
that for several years the Board of Education in New York City 
has not used entirely the appropriations granted for night school 
purposes. Out of 500,000 foreign-born illiterates in the City of 
New York, the evening schools last year succeeded in reaching 
only about 55,000 and of these, few were non-English speaking 
aliens. The 1914 report of the Bureau of Industries and Immi- 
gration recommended, " compulsory school attendance for every 
illiterate alien over sixteen years of age residing in the State of 
New York." Could such an amendment to the Compulsory Edu- 
cation Law be enacted, the necessity for supplying teachers especi- 
ally trained to conduct classes in factories would be evident to 
both the New York City and State departments of education. 
Such teachers are not available now. All educators are agreed 
that night schools do not solve this grave problem and while some 
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of the young and energetic are reached through the combination 
of the community center and the night class, the vast majority of 
the older men and women after a hard day's work have neither 
the desire nor the mental or physical ability to absorb instruction. 
Can a man attend a night class when his body is numb with 
weariness ? Can he absorb any instruction or concentrate on les- 
sons when his mental faculties are paralyzed by such exhaustion 
of body ? 

The relationship existing between c6mpensation, turnover and 
alien illiteracy, and its enormous cost in money and efficiency is 
bad in times of peace, but now, during this war of devastation, 
it is a tragedy. The alien who enters our country physically 
sound and, owing to his illiteracy, becomes physically broken, 
becomes an added economic burden and is in addition grievously 
sinned against. Every common laborer is an asset to this country ; 
his economic value increases or diminishes in comparison to his 
productivity. For his employer or his adopted country to permit 
him to become a liability when in a period of only sixty hours he 
can be converted into an asset to himself, his employer, and the 
the state, savors of industrial as well as social and political negli- 
gence. If the factory foreman does not understand the alien's 
language, the non-English speaking worker is inadequately super- 
vised and is handicapped in the performance of the work for which 
he is employed. His orders come from the foreman ; he cannot 
look to anyone else for instructions, and every employer knows the 
cost of scrapping materials due to this sort of inefficiency. These 
various conditions of human waste which cost our industries an 
expenditure of more than $35,000,000 per year in money and 
more than 360,000 casualties in man power could be rapidly and 
appreciably decreased if aliens were taught to understand the 
one language that for the benefit of the laborer, the foreman, the 
employer, and the state, becomes a necessity in promoting the 
public welfare. 

THE ALIEN VERSUS AGRICULTURE 

The second great problem with which the state of New York 
finds itself confronted is its lack of agricultural development, a 
condition which is largely attributable to neglect of its alien 
population. The increasing manufacturing supremacy of the 
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State which has served to withdraw our young men from rural 
districts to cities, and from the farms to the shops, has created a 
constantly decreasing area of productive lands until to-day, con- 
fronted as we are by a shortage in foodstuffs, we find within our 
state millions of acres of fertile but unproductive land. In New 
York, out of a total of 22,030,367 acres of farm lands only 
8,250,000 are actually under cultivation and, out of a population 
of 10,250,000 but 375,000 are engaged in agricultural pursuits. 
At the present period of our national history this situation is a 
calamity. With the creation of the Federal land banks, imme- 
diate stimulation should have been given to our agricultural 
development, but, as is usually the experience of a newly organ- 
ized movement, defects in system became apparent that reacted 
with fatal effect, which nothing but time and laborious adjustment 
can r^Qiedy. The enactment of the farm loan system was a great 
constructive act of legislation, but less than one-half of the appli- 
cations for loans have been granted and the consequent decrease 
in agricultural production is, meanwhile, approaching calamitous 
proportions. If financing loans are to remain dependent upon the 
sale of farm loan bonds at this time, when the resources of the 
nation are drained by the demands of numerous war and chari- 
table expenditures, our abandoned farms not only can not be repop- 
ulated, but in another year further failure and imder-production 
will have reached a critical stage. 

The bulk of our immigrants from Austro-Hungary, Southern 
Europe and Bussia now resident in New York State are agricul- 
tural people, but most of them, contrary to their desires, have been 
employed as laborers in factories or other industrial occupations, 
drifting from place to place as their services are demanded. They 
crowd the large industrial centers, remaining strangers to our lan- 
guage, to American ideas, life and ideals, and without reasonable 
facilities for assimilation. For these reasons thousands of them 
have each year wandered back to their fatherland taking millions 
of American dollars out of this country. Notwithstanding the 
fact that their ancestors have been tillers of the soil for genera- 
tions a remarkably small portion of these agricultural peoples, 
especially in the last two decades, have become farmers. Those, 
however, who did so settle down, are to-day a valuable asset to 
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tibe nation because of their diligence and thoroughness in farming, 
gardening and cattle-raising. The several reasons why such a 
small percentage of our immigrants have acquired land and 
settled as farmers are: 

1. They have been victimized by " land sharks.'^ 

2. Lack of facilities to learn the English language. 

3. The large amount of ready money necessary for purchase of 
farms and for acquiring modem up-to-date farming implements. 

The gravity of the food situation created during war time by 
the small amount of acreage under cultivation in the State of 
New York cannot be overestimated. No one can doubt that the 
underproduction of foodstuffs in another year will have become 
critical unless every available source of cultivation is intensely 
stimulated. To win this war we must not only train fighters but 
farmers', not only supply beef, pork and mutton but bread, beans 
and potatoes and while the possible increase in production in 
this one state can not greatly affect the national situation, it can 
help those of us living in this state, and by moving some thou- 
sands of farmers and their families from the congested centers 
of the cities, can directly increase our producing capacity and 
lessen the strain upon our distributing facilities. 

The contemplated remigration of several million alien resi- 
dents of the United States will, if it occurs after the war, still 
more seriously cripple our labor market, now almost hopelessly 
strained ; and moreover those emigrants who are able-bodied men 
will not be permitted by their respective governments to return. 
Making them farm owners before that exodus occurs will be the 
only logical way of retaining them and .their money in this 
country. 

The selective draft has made serious inroads into our agricul- 
■ tural population. In the United States out of 1,057,363 accepted 
and now serving in our army, 205,731 were withdrawn from agri- 
cultural pursuits and of this* number 5,940 were withdrawn from 
the already underpopulated and crippled farms of New York 
State. The gravity of this situation can not be overestimated. 
In the first year of the war England made the same mistake and 
corrected it. We should have profited by her experience. The 
Government has exempted men to build ships, why not to produce 
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food ? Shortage of food affects the war policy of the nation and 
must inevitably have an effect on any peace proposals requir- 
ing definite support. No nation can hold out for dominating peace 
terms when it is starving. 

REASSURANCE MEETINGS 
When war was declared, this Bureau was soon in possession 
of information to the effect that thousands of subjects of the 
Central Powers living in New York State had become panic 
stricken and were withdrawing their money amounting to hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars from the State and Postal Savings 
Banks, under the impression that the United States Government 
would confiscate their money and property. The first call of dis- 
tress came from the Wickwire Steel Company at Tonawanda, 
New York, which employs 1,500 Hungarians, and within twenty- 
four hours through the Buffalo office, a Sunday mass meeting at 
that plant had been arranged. It was conducted in Tonawanda 
where 500 alieuB gathered in one of the shops, and were advised 
and reassured as to the safety of their money, property, and posi- 
tions so long as they remained law-abiding and peaceful, and 
did not commit any treasonable acts against the Government. 
As the beneficial effect of these meetings became apparent, requests 
from employers became so numerous that mass meetings of from 
one to three thousand aliens were conducted subsequently in Buf- 
falo, Batavia, Niagara Falls, Massena, Utica, Rome, Troy, 
Schenectady, Mineville, New York, Yonkers and Potsdam, in 
which cities the foreigners marched in a body to the meetings 
which were conducted in theaters, schools or armories and were 
addressed by members of the Bureau staff both in English and in 
the languages of each nationality represented. For the coopera- 
tion extended to the Bureau in organizing and conducting these 
assemblages, our thanks are extended to public officials, defense 
committees, editors, employers and educators in all of the cities 
visited. 

LAWYERS 

It has long been the custom of several lawyers in New York 
city to make a practice of soliciting cases from foreigners who 
have been injured in the coal mines and on the railroads of 
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Pennsylvania, and then instituting l^al proceedings againjst 
the corporations either in the New York County or the southern 
District United States courts. 

At the time of the solicitation the agents for these lawyers state 
to their prospective clients that they will take the case upon a 
50 per cent contingency basis, and that the attorneys whom they 
represent will pay all expenses incurred, and deliver to the plain- 
till after successful trial or settlement 50 per cent of the amount 
of judgment obtained. After such cases have been prosecuted to 
the end of judgment or settlement, these lawyers present to their 
victims charges for exorbitant expenses against the amount recov- 
ered and finally deliver to the plaintiff only the remainder after 
these charges have been deducted from the plaintiff's share of 
the award. After the retainer has been signed, the plaintiff is 
instructed to come to New York for the purpose of establishing 
a residence in order to bring the action in this district, and by 
following this procedure they cause the plaintiffs to perjure them- 
selves as to their actual legal residence. 

Another method employed after the award has been delivered to 
the attorney, is to turn over a nominal sum of the amoimt recov- 
ered and ^' borrow " the balance back from the client. Sometimes 
this loan is repaid in small monthly payments, without interest, 
and frequently, not at all. 

This Bureau has investigated these cases and has conferred 
with the District Attorney in reference to prosecution for these 
exploitations, and it is hoped in the near future by such prosecu- 
tion to wipe out this nefarious practice which entails court 
charges on the State of New York that are altogether unjustifiable. 

MEDICAL 

►Since the crusade, conducted by this Bureau^ on museums for 
advertising cures of venereal and chronic diseases in the city of 
Xew York, this class of frauds has been reduced to a minimum 
here, but in several instances they have removed their offices to 
other localities, and prosecutions in other cities of the State have 
already been instituted for violations of the law ; in one instance 
an indictment is pending against a defendant who is, at the pres- 
ent time, a fugitive from justice. 
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Undoubtedly, by the passage of section 1142-a of the Penal Law 
which was passed at the last session of the Legislature and which 
went into effect September 1, 1917, a deterrent effect upon this 
class of impostors will result. 

FOREIGN MONEY TRANSMISSIONS 
There have been numerous complaints filed with the Bureau in 
relation to foreign money transmission, but it is almost impossible 
to prosecute this class of cases owing to the war conditions at 
the present time. 

GENERAL SURVEY 

During the fiscal year just ended, there have been 1,040 com- 
plaints received by this Bureau, and of this number 791 were 
amicably settled. The complainants received their money through 
the assistance of this Bureau, without being compelled to go to 
the expense and trouble of employing a lawyer and going into 
court. It is difiicult to realize the hardship an alien is obliged to 
go through if compelled to institute court proceedings when he 
is unable to speat English. It is true that in most of the courts 
there are interpreters, but nevertheless the alien must have some- 
one to whom he can state his case before he goes into court, in 
order that his complaint can be properly prepared ; therefore, when 
the case is settled without the alien being compelled to go to 
court, it relieves him of much loss of time from work as well as 
trouble and anxiety. Eighty-six cases were referred to public 
authorities and 92 cases were referred to private agencies. It 
should be understood that in cases referred to public authorities 
or private agencies, these cases are always prepared before they 
are submitted and referred to the various agencies, and care is 
taten that the agencies receiving them, know the exact facts in 
every instance. Nine thousand and eighty-eight dollars and 
eighty-eight cents was collected during the year without cost or 
loss of time from work to the complainant 

During the year 135 lodging house licenses were issued. Due 
to the present conditions, inspection of lodging houses has become 
one of the most important functions of this Bureau. Lodging 
house keepers have generally shown a desire to comply with the 
law and a general improvement in conditions has been noted. 
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Many lodging houses have gone out of business since the proclama- 
tion of war. The exodus of reservists has made serious inroads 
into the business. 

Owing to war restrictions, general conditions on the docks are 
improved. Investigators continue inspections however; frequent 
arrests have been made of hotel runners, public porters and per- 
sons who are defrauding alien passengers. 

Four himdred and thirty-five labor camps were inspected dur- 
ing the year and general conditions are much improved. The 
conditions have improved, not alone in the railroad camps, but 
also in the cannery and other labor camps, and there has been a 
general spirit of cooperation among the employers. Suggestions 
of the Bureau are almost invariably complied with. 

Maeian K. Clark, 

Chief Investigator 



COMPARATIVE SUMMARY OF WORK 

1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916* 1917 

Complaints received 515 1,112 2,121 3,482 2,071 1,044 1,040 

Advice and information 551 380 798 2,571 2,244 942 948 



Total 1,066 1,492 2,919 6,053 4,315 1,986 1,988 



Inspections 1,588 1,821 1,779 t3,522 5,043 3,749 4,189 

Thereof : Labor camps 272 238 185 t689 824 t 435 

Lodging places 40 616 448 tl,130 1,424 760 1,161 

Other 1,276 967 1,146 tl.703 2,795 2,989 2,603 



Rcinspections I 501 289 § 325 146 § 

Investigations 749 844 1,838 3,029 2,160 1,472 1,381 



Total investigations and in- 
spections 2,337 3,166 3,906 6,551 7,528 5,367 5,670 

General activities: 

Correspondence 

Office conferences 

Miscellaneous actions . . 



§ 


1 


§ 


11,902 


5,828 


3,013 


4,150 


§ 


§ 


§ 


1,539 


1,081 


795 


972 


§ 


§ 


§ 


864 


651 


587 


557 



♦This fiscal year consists of nine months, October 1, 1915, to June 30, 1916. 
t Inclusive of reinspections. 

t All labor camp inspections in 1916 were made after June 30, 1916, i. e., after the termination 
of the fiscal year. 
§ Data not available. 
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COMPLAINTS 

RECErV'ED 




Subject 
Accidents 


Total 
6 


Thereof 

involving 

^'^oJation 

of law 

8 

2 

17 

1 

11 

2 
2 


Settled 

by 
bureau 
2 


Assault 


1 


1 


Bagsage 


2 


2 


Ri^nlrfl 


38 


19 


Benevolent societies 


3 


3 


Disorderly houses 


2 


1 




6 


2 


Employment agencies 


45 


7 


Frauds 


66 


39 


Insurance 


6 


3 


Labor camps 


104 


103 


Lawyers 


22 


16 


Loans 


2 




Lodging house violations 


11 


1 


Lost articles 


1 


1 


Lost immigrant , 


1 


1 


Notaries 


1 




Real estate 


3 


1 


Steamship ticket agencies 

Wages 


22 

569 


18 
431 


Miscellaneous 


130 


90 








Total 


1.040 


43 


791 



COMPLAINT CASES INVOLVING VIOLATION OF LAW 

Subject and Law 
Banks: 

Banking Law, Article IV 

Employment agencies: 

Laws, 1910, chapter 514 

Laws, 1910, chapter 700 

Lawyers: 

Penal Law, section 270 

Lodging places: 

Laws, 1912, chapter 543 

Steamship ticket agents: 

Chapter 416, Laws 1911 

Wages: 

Labor Law, section 10 

Labor Law, section 11 

Labor camps: 

Rules, Industrial Code 

Total 



Number 
of caaes 



11 



17 



43 
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GEOGRAPHICAL SOURCE OF COMPLAINTS 

Notes 

1 = Both parties residing within the boundaries of New York State. 

2 = One party residing within New York State and the other without the State. 

3 = Both parties residing in the same State, outside of New York State. 

4 = Both parties residing interstate — outside of New York State. 

Subject 12 3 



Accidents 

Assault 

Baggage 

Banks 

Benevolent societies 

Disorderly houses 

Domestic relations 

Employment agencies 

Frauds 

Insurance 

Labor camps 

Lodging place violations. . . 

Lawyers 

Lost articles 

Loans 

Lost immigrant 

Notaries 

Steamship ticket agencies. 

Real estate 

Wages 

Miscellaneous 



Total 



Total. 



4 


2 .. 




6 


1 . 






1 


2 . 







2 


32 


6 .. 




38 


2 


1 .. 




. 3 


2 . 






2 


5 


1 .. 




6 


44 


1 .. 




45 


60 


6 .. 




66 


4 


1 .. 




5 


103 


1 .. 




104 


11 . 






11 


18 


3 .. 




22 


1 . 






1 


2 . 






2 


1 . 






1 


1 . 






1 


19 


3 . 




22 


3 . 






3 


473 


94 


1 1 


569 


92 


38 . 




130 


880 


157 


1 2 


1.040 


_ 


_ 





-rm 



REQUESTS FOR ADVICE AND INFORMATION 

Subject Verbal Written Total 

Accidents Ill 33 144 

Agricultural opportunities 3 3 

Assault '. 10 1 11 

Assistance 12 12 

Baggage 5 5 

Banks 1 H 12 

Bankruptcy 2 3 5 

Breach of contract 6 5 

Deportation 6 5 

Domestic relations 9 4 13 

Education 4 4 

Employment 37 36 73 

Employment agencies 16 4 20 

Federa] immigration acts 10 40 50 

Federal military draft 10 10 

Foreign affairs 3 3 

Frauds 12 12 

Information re cases in hands of other agencies 24 7 31 

Insurance 2 3 5 

Labor camps , 2 2 

Lawyers 3 13 16 

L^al advice 33 12 45 
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REQUESTS FOR ADVICE AND INFORMATION — (Continued) 

Subject Verbal 

Loans 6 

Lost articles 

Lost immigrants 

Merchandise 

Naturalization 15 

Real estate 8 

Relief and assistance 6 

Steamship ticket agencies 6 

Stocks 1 

Translations 5 

Transmission 5 

Wages 84 

Miscellaneous 37 



Vritten 


1 
Tota 


9 


14 


7 


7 


8 


8 


7 


7 


80 


95 


19 


27 




6 


12 


18 


7 


8 




5 


25 


30 


46 


130 


70 


107 



440 *508 948 



INSPECTIONS 
Namb Total 

Docks and ferries 633 

Emplojonent agencies 885 

Immigrant lodging places It 151 

Labor camps 435 

Brickyards 139 

Canneries 92 

Fertilisers 6 

Highways 80 

Mines and quarries 62 

Railroads 53 

Miscellaneous 3 

Medical 142 

Money transmission 194 

Notaries 256 

Porters and runners '. 124 

Steamship ticket agencies 30 

Miscellaneous 439 



Total 4.189 



♦ Of these, 226 were from places outside of New York State. 
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MATTERS REFERRED TO OTHER AGENCIES 

Requbsts for 
Advicb and 
Information 



Com- 
plaints 

Bonded attorneys 4 

Canadian Government 

City Court 

Commissioner of Licenses 39 

Consuls: 

Austria-Hungary 

France 

Italy 

County Clerk 

County Superintendent of the Poor 1 

District Attorney 14 

Domestic Relations Court 2 

Erie County Medical Society 6 

Legal Aid Societies 78 

Michigan Banking Department 

Municipal Employment Bureau 

New Jersey Commission on Immigration 1 

New York City Board of Health 1 

New York County: 

Bar Association 2 

Medical Society 3 

New York State: 

Agriculture Department 

Banking Department 8 

Comptroller 2 

Industrial Commission 2 

Pennsylvania Department of Labor 

Police Department 14 

State Compensation Commissions: 

Connecticut 

Kentucky 

Minnesota 

West Virginia 

State Industrial Commissions: 

Michigan 

Ohio 

United States: 

Dbtrict Attorney 1 

Immigration Authorities 1 

Naturalization Court 

Treasury Department 

Widows' Pension Bureau 

178 



Verbal Written Total 

19 4 27 

1 1 

6 6 

11 1 51 

3 3 

2 2 

1 1 

1 1 

3 4 

3 2 19 

1 3 

6 

33 3 114 
1 1 

17 17 

1 

1 

2 

3 

1 1 

2 1 11 
2 

71 15 88 
4 4 

4 1 19 

1 1 

1 1 

1 1 

1 1 

1 1 

2 2 

1 2 

9 6 16 

2 10 12 

1 1 

1 1 



189 



426 
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LICENSING OF LODGING HOUSES 



Fiscal Year 



1917 

Licenses issued 135 

Fees collected SI 1 575 

Inspections 1 , 151 

Rate cards issued 1 ,022 



CASES 



Subject 

Accidents 

Assault 

Baggage 

Banks 

Benevolent societies 

Disorderly houses 

Domestic relations 

Employment agencies 

Frauds 

Insurance 

Labor camps 

Lawyers 

Lodging place violations. 

Lost' articles 

Lost immigrant 

Notaries 

Real estate 

Steamship tickets 

Wages 

^liscellaneous 



Closed 


Pending 


2 




1 




2 




19 


8 


3 




1 




2 


1 


7 




39 




3 


2 


103 




16 


4 


1 


10 


1 




1 






1 



1 

18 

481 

90 



1916* 1915 

135 202 

$1,145 $1,725 

760 1.424 

1.938 2.822 



2 

1 

2 

27 

3 

1 
3 
7 

39 
5 

103 
20 
11 

1 
1 

1 

2 

22 

499 

112 



1 
4 
18 
22 



791 



71 



862 



LICENSES APPROVED 

Subject Number 

Expressmen • 203 

Porters 140 

Runners 95 

Total 438 



MONEY SETTLEMENTS 

Subject Amount 

Accidents $3,057 60 

Assault 100 00 

Banks ' 989 21 

Domestic relations • 7 00 

Frauds- 192 00 

Information and advice 1,230 77 

Insurance 6 00 

Lawyers 25 00 

Steamship ticket agents 231 04 

Wages 2,761 92 

Miscellaneous 488 45 

Total $9,088 99 



♦ This fiscal year consisted of nine months, ended June 30, 1916. 
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REPORT OF DEPUTY COMMISSIONERS 
In Charge of Btteeau of Industrial Code 

To the Industrial Commission: 

Herewith is submitted the report of the Bureau of Industrial 
Code for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917. 

During this period, the Bureau has been principally engaged 
in the work of formulating rules and regulations for carrying 
into effect the broad and general provisions of the Labor Law. 
This work is done by the advisory committee method. These 
committees are composed of representatives of employers and 
employees of the interests and industries affe<3ted. Serving also 
on these committees are experts in the various lines in the employ 
of the Commission, as well as consulting engineers and experts 
outside of the Commission. 

On June 30, 1917, the following committees were at work: I 
Artificial Light; Dangerous Machinery; Width of Aisles in Fac-' 
tories; Trough Water Closets; Mines and Quarries; Boilers; Dan- 
gerous Trades; Wood Alcohol, and other poisonous substances; i 
Elevators; Smoking. 

There are at present engaged in this work eighty-eight (88) 
persons. A total of fourty-four (44) full-day meetings were held, 
in addition to which there were held a great many meetings of 
subcommittees and conferences with different members, as well 
as inspections of factories which were made by the entire com- 
mittee. These inspections were for the purpose of working out 
in a practical manner subjects on which the committee could not 
otherwise agree, and for the purpose of getting first-hand knowl- 
edge of conditions in and about the particular industry under 
consideration. 

Five (5) public hearings' were held on proposed rules relating 
to trough water closets, and six (6) public hearings on rules 
relating to boilers. The rules relating to boilers have been 
adopted by the Industrial -Commission and now form part of 
the Industrial Code, and are published in Bulletin No. 14, which 
contains a complete set of rules relating to the construction, 

[273] 
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installation, inspection and maintenance of steam boilers. That 
part of these rules relating to the construction of boilers was 
recommended by the American Society of Mechanical Engineers. 
After .a careful study and thorough examination and analysis, 
it was' found to meet the requirements of the state and was 
incorporated in our rules. 

We might mention, in connection with the inspection of steam 
boilers, that Section 91 of the Labor Law requires the inspection 
of boilers either by inspectors in the employ of this Commis- 
sion, or in the employ of a duly authorized insurance company. 
Inspectors of this Conmiission are, before employment, required 
to pass an examination as to their fitness, whereas, before the 
adoption of the rules relating to boilers, inspectors in the employ 
of insurance companies were not. By the adoption of these rules, 
such inspectors are now required to pass examination as to their 
knowledge of the construction, installation, maintenance and 
repair of steam boilers and their appurtenances. These examina- 
tions are conducted by a Board of Examiners appointed by the 
Industrial Commission, and represented on this Board are the 
boiler manufacttirers, duly authorized insurance companies, the 
operating engineers, and the Boiler Inspection Division of the 
Industrial Commission. This is considered a great advance in 
the protection of industrial workers. 

In addition to the rules adopted by the Industrial Commission 
during the period that this report covers, there are several com- 
mittees about ready to report, and we expect that in the very near 
future, rules permitting the use of trough water closets will be 
adopted, and public hearings will be held on rules permitting 
smoking in factories (under certain restrictions), rules relating 
to mines and quarries, and rules for the guarding of dangerous 
machinery. 

We have recommended that additional committees be appointed 
to formulate rules relating to the following subjects : Prevention 
of accidents in building operations: mercantile establishments; 
protection of window cleaners ; protection of women in hazardous 
occupations ; installation and maintenance of sprinkler systems. 

In connection with this work, it must be borne in mind that the 
members of the various committees, other than those in the 
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employ of the Commission^ serve without compensation, and we 
again urge the appropriation of an increased sum from which 
may be paid their actual and necessary traveling expenses, as we 
find that the sum appropriated by the Legislature in 1917 was 
inadequate for the purpose. 

The entire stenogi*aphic and clerical help necessary in the prose- 
cution of this work was furnished by the Bureau. 

The Bureau has continued its work in relation to petitions for 
variation from the requirements of the Labor Law and Industrial 
Code, and during the year received two hundred and five (205) 
petitions. One hundred and eighty-three (183) public hearings 
were held in accordance with the provisions of section 52-a of 
the Labor Law. After the consideration of all data, examination 
of plans and, in many cases, inspection of the premises, resolu- 
tions setting forth our recommendations were prepared and sub- 
mitted to the Industrial Commission. 

The Bureau received and passed upon seventy-nine (79) appli- 
cations for the approval of such devices and construction as fire 
alarm apparatus, mechanical devices, plumbing materials, first-aid 
kits, fireproof construction, fireproof windows, and fireproof doors. 

The Board of Approval which is connected with this Bureau, 
and which was appointed for the purpose of examining and report- 
ing on material submitted for use in the construction of fire alarm 
systems, held four (4) meetings and recommended the approval 
of forty-seven (47) pieces of apparatus. 

The permanent force of the Bureau consists of two (2) Deputy 
Commissioners and two (2) stenographers. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

Thomas C. Eipper. 
Richard J. Cullen, 

Deputy Commissioners. 
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REPORT OF CHIEF ENGINEER 

In Charge of Bureau of Fire Hazards, Boilers and 
Explosives 

To the Industrial Commissuni: 

Herewith is submitted the report of the Bureau of Boilers and 
Explosives for the fiscal year July 1, 1916, to June 30, 1917. 

boiler inspection 

Boilers inspected 2 , 475 

Boiler orders issued 633 

Boiler orders complied 884 

Boilers tagged for noncompliance with law 18 

Boilers condemned 32 

Boiler explosions investigated 12 

Boiler investigations 4 , 101 

Boiler certificates issued 2,212 



magazine inspection 

Magazines inspected 828 

Magazine orders issued 446 

Magazine orders complied 452 

Magazine investigations 455 

Magazine certificates issued 776 

financial 

Boiler inspection fees $12 , 310 

Magazine license fees 7,970 

$20,280 



The most important work accomplished this year was the prepa- 
ration of a boiler code consisting of rules and regulations relating 
to the construction, installation, inspection and maintenance of 
steam boilers and kno\vn as Bulletin No. 14 of the Industrial 
Coda 

On October 5, 1916, Commissioner Louis Wiard appointed the 
following advisory committee to prepare a tentative boiler code: 
Deputy Commissioner Thomas C. Eipper, Chairman; DeputN'' 
Commissioner Richard J. CuUen, Chief Engineer George A. 
O'Rourke, and Messrs. Michael Fogarty, Joseph H. McNeill, 
James G. Shaw, Thomas E. Durban, Charles F. Gorton, H. J. 
Rente, Mark A. Daly, John McDonald. Thomas Fitzgerald, W. 
Knox, J. A. MuUaney. 

[279] 
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The committee was comprised of representatives of the boiler 
manufacturing interests, insurance companies, associated manu- 
facturers, labor interests and the Inspection Bureau of the 
Commission. 

The first meeting of the Advisory Committee was held at 
Buffalo on November 28, 1916. At this meeting the Chief Engi- 
neer of the Bureau of Boiler Inspection submitted for the con- 
sideration of the committee a proposed set of rules which he had 
been working on for some time. There was a reading and general 
discussion on this proposition and it was decided to leave the 
matter open as Mr. O'Eourke and Mr. Eipper had been instructed 
by the Commission to attend the American Boiler Code Congress, 
held at Washington, D. C, on December 4 and 5, 1916. 

In seeking to obtain infomiation so that the latest and best 
rules and regulations adopted by other states would be considered 
by the Advisory Committee, the Chief Engineer attended the 
First Ohio Boiler Inspectors' Convention, held at Columbus, 
Ohio, on August 17 and 18, 1916, where he conferred with repre- 
sentatives from other states that had boiler laws in operation. 

I wish to take this opportunity of expressing my appreciation 
and acknowledging the assistance rendered and the information 
given me by Mr. Thomas E. Durban, Chairman of the Board of 
Boiler Rules of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
the Industrial Commission of Ohio, Mr. Gteorge A. Luck of the 
Massachusetts Board of Boiler Rules, and Mr. John R. Brownell 
of the Industrial Accident Commission of California. 

The Advisory Committee also held meetings on January 18 
and 19, 1917, at Syracuse; January 26, 1917, at Albany, and 
February 1 and 2, 1917, at New York. At the New York meet- 
ing on February 2, 1917, the committee finished the considera- 
tion and revision of the proposed set of rules submitted by the 
Chief Engineer and recommended them to the Commission as a 
proposed code, and asked that they be printed and public hearings 
be held as provided by Section 52 of the Labor Law. 

Public hearings on the proposed rules were held at Buffalo, 
April 9, 1917; Rochester, April 10, 1917; Syracuse, April 11, 
1917; Utica, April 12, 1917; Albany, April 13, 1917, and New 
York on April 17, 1917. 
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All of the public hearings were well attended by representatives Y 
of the manufacturing interests and chambers of commerce and 
the proposed rules were read and discussed at each meeting and 
all suggestions were noted for future consideration by the Advisory 
Committea At every hearing general approval was expressed 
of the proposed boiler code. 

On May 3, 1917, the Advisory Committee held a meeting at 
New York to consider the changes suggested at the public hearings. 

On May 14, 1917, the Advisory Committee held a meeting to 
consider changes of the A. S. M. E. code which Mr. Durban sub- 
mitted. The Advisory Committee finished its work at this meet- 
ing and submitted its report to the Industrial Commission. 

The rules contained in the proposed code were adopted by the 
Commission in accordance with the requirements of Sections 51-a 
and 52 of the Labor Law. Rules 800-821 and paragraphs 378- 
409 were to become effective July 1, 1917, and paragraphs 1-377 
and 410-430 to become effective January 1, 1918. 

At all the hearings held throughout the State on the proposed 
boiler code, resolutions were adopted that all boilers in mercantile 
establishments, hotels and other buildings should be under the 
same jurisdiction as boilers in factory buildings. I am in hearty 
accord with all the recommendations that were made at these 
hearings and I, therefore, recommend that Section 91, Chapter 
347, Laws of 1915, be so amended that it would include all boilers 
which carry a steam pressure of more than fifteen pounds to the 
square inch, excepting such boilers as are under the jurisdiction 
of the Federal authorities and the Public Service Commission, 
and that the law be further amended so that it will compel cities 
which are exempt under this section to enforce the provisions of 
the Boiler Code adopted by the Commission. 

The boiler laws of the states of Massachusetts, Kew Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota 
and California apply to all boilers which carry a steam pressure of 
more than fifteen pounds to the square inch. 

The adoption of this Boiler Code will greatly increase the work 
of this Bureau and the present force is only sufficient to do the 
work under the present requirements of the law. It will require 
at least five more boiler inspectors to properly inspect the boilers 
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throughout the State and will therefore necessitate a larger cler- 
ical force. I would request that two more stenographers and two 
more clerks be added to the office force to efficiently carry out the 
requirements of the Boiler Code. 

I would also recommend that the salaries of the boiler inspec- 
tors, which is $1,200 per annum, be increased to $1,500 as paid 
in almost every other state where boiler laws are in operation. I 
consider that the above amount is a low. enough salary for the 
experience they must have in order to perform the dutiesi of a 
boiler inspector. 

Section 91 of the Labor Law requires that inspection reports 
of boilers insured and inspected by duly authorized insurance 
companies must be filed with the Commission. Rule 806-b 
requires that the insurance companies' inspectors who inspect 
boilers operated in this State shall hold certificates of competency 
issued by the Commission. Rule 807 provides that certificates 
of competency be issued to boiler inspectors of insurance com- 
panies after they have passed a written examination before a 
Board of Examiners which is composed of representatives of 
water tube boiler manufacturers, fire tube boiler manufacturers, 
duly authorized boiler insurance companies and a representative 
of each of the following labor interests: boilermakers, firemen 
and engineers. The following were appointed by the Commission 
to serve on the Board of Examiners : 

Commissioner James M.. Lynch, Chairman; George A. 
O'Eourke, Chief Engineer, Bureau of Boiler Inspection ; George 
B. Hunt, Secretary and Treasurer, Ames Iron Works, Oswego; 
James G. Shaw, Supervising Inspector, Travelers Indemnity 
Company, New York city ; Joseph H. MclJs^eill, Chief Inspector, 
Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and Insurance Company, New 
York city; George C. Purington, Stationary Firemen, Buffalo; 
George Muir, Boiler Makers; George Riley, Steam Operating 
Engineers; Norman S. Slee, Babcock & Wilcox Company, New 
York city. 

The following are the duly authorized insurance companies 
doing a business of boiler inspection in this State : 

Travelers Indemnity Company ; Hartford Steam Boiler Inspec- 
tion and Insurance Company; Employers' Liability Assurance 
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Corporation ; Globe Indemnity Company ; Royal Indemnity Com- 
pany ; Ocean Accident and Guarantee Corporation, Ltd ; London 
Guarantee and Accident Company ; Maryland Casualty Company ; 
Fidelity and Casualty Company. 

Twenty-five thousand boiler inspection reports have been 
received and filed from these companies. 

There were twelve boiler explosions during the year, all of 
which were investigated and reports filed with the Commission. 
Xone of these boilers came under the jurisdiction of this 
Department as provided by Section 91 of the Labor Law. 

We wish to acknowledge the hearty cooperation by all the 
duly authorized insurance companies in the preparation of the 
Boiler Code, especially the Travelers Indemnity Company, who 
assigned Mr. James G. Shaw, who has charge of their ^ew York 
oiRce, and the Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and Insurance 
Company, who assigned Mt. Joseph H. McNeill, who is in charge 
of their K'ew York office, to represent the insurance interests on 
both the Advisory Committee of the Boiler Code and the Board 
of Examiners as provided in Rule 807 of the Code. 

This Department has adopted the following rules, and they 
have been recommended by the Institute of Makers of Explosives. 

GENERAL RULES 

A competent person should always be in charge of explosives, magazines in 
wliicli explosives are stored, keep magazine keys, and be responsible that all 
proper safety precautions are taken. 

Tf artificial light is needed, use only an electric flash light or electric 
lantern. Do not use oil-burning or chemical lamps, lanterns, candles or 
matches. 

Do not carry or allow others to carry matches. 

Do not allow shooting or allow anyone to have cartridges or firearms. 

Do not allow unauthorized persons near explosives. 

Keep constant watch for broken, defective or leaky packages. 

Do not allow metal bale hooks or other metal tools to be used. 

Do not open or recooper packages with metal tools. 

Do not use empty high explosive cases or powder kegs. 

Do not have blasting caps or electric blasting caps with or near explosives. 

Do not leave explosives imless they are stored in a magazine or in charge 
of responsible persons. 

Do not carry blasting caps or electric blasting caps or any explosives in 
your pockets, or leave them aroimd where children or others can meddle with 
them. 

Do not store, use or handle explosives in or near a residence. 
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Do not leave cars between trips, either loading or unloading, unless car is 
locked or guarded. 

Do not allow explosives to become wet or be exposed to the weather. 

Do not throw packages of explosives violently down or slide them along 
floors or over each other, or handle them roughly in any manner. 

TRANSPORTING EXPLOSIVES 

In transporting explosives avoid all unnecessary stops. Do not haul 
through cities, towns or villages when possible to avoid it, but where this 
is necessary keep off congested thoroughfares, street car tracks and dangerous 
crossings. 

Do not leave any vehicle containing explosives unless team is securely tied 
and brakes set, or if motor truck is used, motor should be stopped and 
brakes set. 

Do not carry blasting caps or electric blasting caps in the bed or body of a 
vehicle containing other explosives. 

Do not carry metal tools in bed or body of vehicles transporting explosives. 

When explosives aye on vehicles without tops, they should always be 
protected from sun and weather by a tarpaulin. 

Vehicles and harness used for transporting explosives should always be 
kept in first class repair. Do not run any risk of vehicles or harness breaking 
down. 

STORING EXPLOSIVES 

All high explosives should be stored only in fireproof, bullet-proof and 
weatherproof magazines, properly ventilated. 

Black powder should be stored only in fireproof and weatherproof maga- 
zines, properly ventilated. 

Black powder may be stored with high explosives if the magazine is bullet- 
proof, fireproof and weatherproof and properly ventilated. 

Blasting caps and electric blasting caps should be stored in fireproof and 
weatherproof magazines, properly ventilated. 

Blasting caps and electric blasting caps should never be stored in the same 
magazine with any other explosives. 

Keep the door of a magazine securely locked when not engaged in the 
magazine. 

Keep ground around magazines clear of leaves, grass, trash, stumps or 
debris to prevent fire reaching them. 

If leak develops in magazine roof or walls, repair it at once. 

Always ship, deliver or use oldest stock first. 

When powder and dynamite are both stored in one magazine, store each 
explosive separately. 

Dynamite boxes should be laid fiat, top side up. Powder should be stored 
with kegs standing on ends, bungs down, or on sides, " seams down." Corre- 
sponding grades and brands should be stored together, and in such manner 
that brand and grade marks will show. All stocks should be stored so as 
to be easily counted and checked and so that oldest stocks can be delivered 
or used first. 

Always be on the lookout for dynamite cases showing stains of any nature 
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caused by leakage of any substance from within the case and report it 
immediately. 

Powder kegs should be thoroughly shaken by hand sufficiently often to 
prevent caking. Don't knock against floor or each other. 

Magazine floors should be regularly swept and kept clean. Destroy sweep- 
ings from dynamite magazine by burning. Destroy sweepings from powder 
magazine floors by throwing them in water. 

In case magazine floors become stained with nitroglycerin, scrub well with 
a stiff broom, hard brush or mop with a solution composed of one-half gallon 
water, one-half gallon wood alcohol and two pounds sulphide of sodium. 
Use plenty of the liquid so as to thoroughly decompose the nitroglycerin. 

When magazines require any repairs on the inside of the magazine, all 
explosives should be removed to a safe distance and protected. If black 
powder has been stored in the magazine, wash the floor well with water 
before the repairs are made. If dynamite has been stored in the magazine 
and there are any indications of nitroglycerin stains on the floor, wash this 
portion of the floor before the repairs are undertaken, as instructed in the 
preceding rule. In case the floor is badly stained, notify the manufacturer 
of the goods which are being stored. In making outside repairs, if there 
is any possibility of causing a spark, fire or explosion, the explosive should 
be removed to a safe distance from the magazine and properly cared for 
until the repairs are made. While magazines are being repaired, explosives 
should be protected from the weather. Don't store them on the ground. 

Use .a wooden wedge and mallet in opening or closing packages of 
explosives. 

Do not have loose dynamite, powder or blasting supplies exposed in any 
magazine. 

Do not pile damaged or unsalable explosives with salable stocks. 

Do not keep or use any steel or metal tools in a magazine, or store any 
commodity except explosives in a magazine. 

Do not store any explosives where they are likely to get wet or absorb 
moisture. 

Do not open packages of explosives or pack or repack explosives in a 
magazine or within 50 feet of a magazine. 

Do not leave explosives lying around where children or jjeople can meddle 
with them. Always keep them under lock and key in a suitable magazine. 

Do not store fuse in a hot place. Fuse should be kept cool and dry. 

Do not store any explosives in a dwelling, blacksmith shop, bam or in any 
place where, in event of an accident, loss of life or property damage might 
result. 

Do not use a magazine for a thawing house. 

Do not store primed cartridges in a magazine, i. e., cartridges with 
detonator attached. 

Post magazine rules in every magazine and comply with them. 

DESTROYING UNSALABLflE EXPDOSIVES 
Whenever it becomes necessary to destroy damaged explosives, immediately 
conununicate with the manufacturers for advice and instructicms. 
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REPACKING EXPLOSIVES 
When repacking is required or deemed necessary in order to complj vrith 
Interstate Commerce Commission Regulations^ communicate with manufac- 
turers for advice and instructions. 

DBLIVERINIG EXPLOSIVES 

In delivering to customers, when explosives are not placed in a magazine 
and magazine locked, do not leave them tmless they are in charge of some 
person duly authorized by customer to accept them. 

Do not overload vehicles or pile explosives on vehicles so there is any 
danger of their falling off. Brace packages to prevent rolling or sliding. 
Pile high explosive cases top side up and black powder kegs on ends, bung 
up, or on sides, seams up. 

Do not stop at a blacksmith shop for repairs or shoeing, with wagons 
containing explosives. 

Do not leave vehicle carrying explosives unless team is securely tied and 
brakes set, or if motor truck is used, motor stopped and brakes set. 

Do not carry blasting caps or electric blasting caps in the bed or body of 
a vehicle containing other explosives. 

Some of the explosives stored in the state are dynamite, 20 per cent to 
80 per cent; nitroglycerin, guncotton, trinitrotoluol, picric acid, blasting 
powder, gunpowder, and blasting gelatins of all kinds. 

The following is a schedule of license fees on magazines containing 
explosives: 

Second class magazines, containing not over 50 lbs $5 00 

First cla«s magazines, grade A, containing over 50 lbs. and not over 

200 lbs , 5 00 

First class magazines, grade B, containing over 200 lbs. and not over 

10,000 lbs 10 00 

First class magazines, grade C, containing over 10,000 lbs. and not 

over 20,000 lbs 15 00 

First class magazines, grade D, containing over 20,000 lbs. and not 

over 30,000 lbs 20 00 

First class magazines, grade E, containing over 30,000 lbs. and not 

over 300,000 lbs 25 00 



EXPLOSIVE MAGAZINES 

This fiscal year shows a large increase in the number of licenses 
issued for the storage of explosives as 776 certificates of com- 
pliance have been issued this year as against 538 of last year. 

The increase in the number of licenses issued is not due to war 
conditions. In a great many cases concerns discontinued the 
handling and storage of explosives because the country was at war. 
The increase in the number of licenses issued is due to the 
enlarged industrial activities in all branches of business. 
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Since the declaration of war this Bureau made special efforts 
to cooperate with the Federal Grovemment so that explosives would 
not get into the possession of alien enemies. We have taken up 
this matter with all the explosive manufacturers doing business 
in this state and have requested them not to sell or make shipments 
of explosives to anyone in this state who did not have a certificate 
of compliance from this Department. We have also requested the 
explosives companies not to deliver dynamite or powder from their 
distributing magazines unless the purchaser produced evidence 
that he held a certificate of compliance from this Department. 

Section 237 of the Labor Law provides that a record be kept 
of all sales of explosives in a special book for this purpose which 
is subject to inspection at all times by representatives of this 
Bureau. 

We have been examining very carefully these recoixis of sales 
and find it to be the best manner of locating the storage of 
explosives. 

We are pleased to report that there have been no explosions of 
explosive magazines this year or since the organization of this 
Bureau on June 1, 1915. 

George A. O'Rourke, 

Chief Engineer 
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OPINIONS OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL 

CONSTRUING PROVISIONS OF 

LABOR LAWS 
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Note. — In the following pages are printed all of the opinions rendered by 
the Attorney-General in construing labor laws during the year 1917. Similar 
opinions of earlier years may be found in previous reports of the Department. 
The opinions are here arranged under general subject headings. Section num- 
bers in these headings refer to the general Labor Law. Opinions dealing with 
that law are placed firsts arranged according to section numbers, followed by 
opinions referring to other laws. 
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OPINIONS OF ATTORNEY GENERAL 

APPLICATION OF EIGHT HOUR LAW (§ 8) 

(a) Alms House Employees Performing Manual Ltbor Are Covered by the 
Law; Others Are Not — Application of Labor Law to Employees in 
County Alms Houses — Labor Law, Section 3. ' 

February 9, 1917. 
The eight hour provision of the Labor Law applies to employees in a 
county almshouse performing manual labor and does not apply to employees 
engaged in work of a supervisory nature, farm service, nursing and domestic 
service. 

INQUIBY 

The State Industrial Commission desires to be informed as to the applica- 
tion of the eight hour provision of the Labor Law in so far as it relates to 
the employees of a coimty almshouse. 

Opinion 

I can do no better than to answer seriatim the various inquiries contained 
in your letter of February 7th with reference to the application of the eight 
hour provision of section 3 of the Labor Law to employees in a county 
almshouse. 

The " engineer," you state, " fires boilers and takes charge of the separat- 
ing of the milk and makes butter." As the manual labor in the firing of 
boilers would commonly classify the employee as a laborer, I conclude he 
should be so classified despite the fact that he performs other work which 
might be r^arded as farm service. The eight hour provision therefore 
applies to the engineer. 

The "matron" performs service principally of a supervisory and superin- 
tending nature. She should not be classified as a laborer or workman. The 
eight hour provision does not apply to her. 

The " farm foreman," in addition to his duty as overseer, I take it, does 
farm work continuously with the "two teamsters and farmers," so that 
even if he were not without the provisions of section 3 on the same reason- 
ing as is the matron, he still would fall within the exception in section 3 
with reference to farm service. The eight hour provision does not apply to 
the farm foreman. 

"Two teamsters and farmers" are engaged in farm service and are not 
within the application of section 3. 

The "keeper" is not a laborer. His service is supervisory and superin- 
tending as is the matron's and more so. The eight hour provision is 
inapplicable. 

The "night watchman'' falls within the eight hour provision. He per- 
forms manual labor by "keeping fires to heat the boilers during the night." 

The " practical nurses " " prepare meals for the inmates of the hospital in 
addition to their actual nursing duties." This is all hospital or nursing 

[2911 
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work of a trained and special nature and is not generally looked upon as 
labor. The eight hour provision does not apply. 

What service the " two women attendants " perform you do not state and 
simply from the name of their position I am unable to infer. 

The "dining room girls," "keeper's cook," "co<^ in county kitchen and 
seamstress" are all engaged in domestic service, excepted from section 3 of 
the Labor Law. 

E. E. WOODBURY, 

A ttomey-Oeneral. 
By Mebtox E. Lewis, 

First Deputy. 



To Hon. James M. Lynch, Chairnum of State Industrial Commission^ Albany, 
N. Y.: 

(b) War is Not An Extraordinary Emergency. 

June 5, 1917. 

War is not an extraordinary emergency within the meaning of the Labor 
Law affecting suspension of the eight hour a day rule. 

iNQUUtT 

Is war an " extraordinary emergency " within the meaning of section 3 of 
the Labor Law? 

Opinion 

It is quite clear that due to the war there are very moving reasons why 
this policy should be adopted. However, I fear that the only method under 
which such suspension could be made would be direct authorization by the 
Legislature. 

The Labor Law, as it now stands, provides in section 3 that eight hours 
shall constitute a legal day's work on State contracts and requires, indeed, 
that the provisions be made physically a part of the contract. It states that 
men shall not " be permitted or required to work more than eight hours in 
any one calendar day except in cases of extra^ordinary emergency caused by 
fire, flood or daaiger to life or property," 

I hesitate to give to these words any broader significance than they have 
hitherto borne. It seems to me that the draftsman of the statute, in refer- 
ring to extraordinary emergency , and then limiting these emergencies as he 
did, never contemplated the existence of a state of war. If the words 
" extraordinary emergency " had not been qualified, I think that we might 
well say that the existence of a state of war is an extraordinary emergency. 
However, the statute goes on to refer only to fire, flood or danger to life or 
property. I believe that this has to do with such emergencies arising actually 
at the site of the work and not to any general situation existing throughout 
the United States. Indeed, it is quite usual in legal phraseology, in referring 
to an emergency caused by war, to use the phrase "Act of God or the public 
enemy." 
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It is therefore my opinion that the State in this case is not authorized, 
under the existing statute, to suspend the eight hour law. What powers the 
Federal government may exercise in conducting this work as a war measure 
are beyond the question considered. 

MERTON E. LEWIS, 

A ttomey-Oeneral, 
To Lewis F. Pilcher, 

State Architect. 



DAY OF REST LAW (§ 8-A) 
Variations Under Subdivision 6 of Section 8-a Apply to that Section Only. 

March 21, 1917. 

Hon. Egbubt E. Woodbury, Attorney-General, Albany, N. Y.: 

Dear Sir. — The Industrial Commission directs me to respectfully request 
your opinion on the following questions: 

1. Has the Industrial Commission the power, under subdivision 6 of section 
8-a of the Labor Law, to grant a variation from the provisions of subdivision 
2, section 93 of the Labor Law, by permitting female workers to operate or 
use wet grinding emery wheels? 

2. Has the Industrial Conmiission the power, under subdivision 5 of section 
8-a of the Labor Law, to grant variations from the provisions of sections of 
the Labor Law other than section 8-a? 

Respectfully yours, 

C. D. O'CONNELL, 

Acting Secretary. 



Ma/rch 26, 1917. 

State Industrial Commission, 230 Fifth Avenue, New York City: 

Gentlemen. — Your letter of March 21 requests our opinion on two 
questions: 

1. Has the Industrial Commission the power, under subdivision 5 of section 
8-a of the Labor Law, to grant a variation from the provisions of subdivision 
2, section 93 of the Labor Law, by permitting female workers to operate or 
use wet grinding emery wheels? 

2. Has the Industrial Commission the power, under subdivision 5 of section 
8-a of the Labor Law, to grant variations from the provisions of sections of 
the Labor Law other than section 8-a? 

We respectfully reply that it is the opinion of this office that the power 
contained in subdivision 5 of section 8-a of the Labor Law does not extend 
beyond the subject matter of that section. The subdivision, added in 1915, 
refers to the " provisions of this act," and not generally ( as elsewhere in the 
Labor Law, see section 51-a) to the provisions of this chapter. Furthermore 
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chapter 648 of 1915 which enacted subdiviBion 5 is entitled ''An act to amend 
the Labor Law, in relation to one day of rest in seven," thus indicating that 
the Legislature was dealing with the day-of-rest law alone. 

Several other amendments of 1915 to different sections of the Labor Law, 
permitting in almost the same language variations from the statute or rules 
with respect to particular subjects (sections 52-a/ 52-d) go also to prove 
that subdivision 5 of section 8-a was confined to variations from the pro- 
visions of that section or rules enacted with respect to the subject matter 
therein contained. 
Both questions you propoimd are therefore answered in the negative. 

Yours very truly, 

E. E. WOODBURY, 

A ttomey-General, 
By C. T. Dawbs, 

Deputy Attorney-General, 



POWERS OF THE STATE INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION 

(a) The Commission May Draft Industrial Code for Mercantile Establish- 
ments (§ 20-b) 

March 7, 1917. 

Hon. Eqbubt E. Woodbtjby, Attorney-General, Albany, N, Y.: 

Deab Sib. — The Industrial Commission has had under consideration the 
matter of its obligations under section 20-b of the Labor Law with regard 
to the formulation of a code of safety rules and regulations applicable to 
mercantile establishments. The provision in the law is as follows: 

All faetoriflSt factory buildings, mereaniiU ettabUMhrnenU and other placet to which this chapter 
is applicable, shall be so constructed, equipped, arranged, operated and conducted in all respects 
as to provide reasonable and adequate protection to the lives, health and safety of all persons 
employed therein. The industrial board shall, from time to time, make such rules and regulations 
as will carry into effect the provisions of this section. 

If this section were the only provision in regard to mercantile establish- 
ments and factories, it would be clear to the Commission that their powers 
and responsibility with r^ard to mercantile establishments was the same 
as it is with regard to factories. The law, however, makes distinct pro- 
vision in many other sections with regard to factories, the nimiber and 
character of exits and stairways, construction and safeguarding of elevators 
and elevator shafts, sanitary conveniences, etc. These requirements of the 
law as to factories are, generally speaking, minimmn requirements, and the 
Commission is authorized to make rules and regulations, having the force 
and effect of law, extending provisions of the law (see opinion of Attorney- 
General given to the Conunissioner of Labor under date of August 26, 1913). 

The situation seems to be somewhat different with regard to mercantile 
establishments. There are no minimum provisions with r^ard to them in 
the law. The law has not undertaken to define what is or what is not a 
safe condition in a mercantile establishment. 
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If section 20-b is a general grant of authority to the Commission to make 
a safety code for mercantile establishments, it would seem to be imlimited 
in its scope. So broad indeed is the apparent grant of power that this 
Commission hesitates to act under that authority without your advice as to 
the clear meaning and intent of the section in question. 

Will you, therefore, kindly advise the Commission whether it has authority 
and a duty to formulate and adopt a code of rules and regulations relating 
to buildings in which mercantile establishments are located prescribing the 
number and character of exits and stairways, fireproofing of windows and 
generally requiring such buildings to be maintained in conformity with the 
rules of the Commission. 

Also whether such rules, if they may properly be adopted, may be applied 
to existing buildings as well as to buildings to be erected in the future. 

Respectfully yours, 

HENRY D. SAYER, 

Commiaaioner. 



March 9, 1917. 

State Industrial Commission, 230 Fifth Avenue, New York City: 

Gentlemb^. — Your letter of March 7, 1917, makes inquiry as to the 
power of the Commission under section 20-b of the Labor Law, which reads 
as follows: 

All factories, factory buildings, meroarUHe ettablUhmenta and other places to which this chapter 
is applicable, shall be so constructed, equipped, arranged, operated and conducted in all respeots 
as to provide reoiondbU and adrnptaU protection to the lives, health and safety of all persons 
employed therein. The industrial board shall, from time to time, make such rules and regula- 
tions as will carry into effect the provisions of this section. 

Since the Labor Law does not itself attempt to set forth requirements for 
mercantile establishments (as it does in many instances for factories) you 
are in doubt whether your power to make rules and regulations permits the 
Commission to proceed alone in this field regardless of the absence of founda- 
tional legislative requirements as to mercantile establishments. 

I have no hesitancy in concluding that the Legislature intended by the 
above language read in connection with section 51-a to vest the Conunission 
with power to draft a safety code for mercantile establishments, and that 
such a delegation of power is constitutional. You will observe that the 
Legislature has provided the "standard" by which the Commission shall 
be governed, i. e., the Legislature has provided that the niles and regula- 
tions must be such as require " reasonable and adequate " protection to the 
lives, health and safety of the persons employed in such establishments. 
Such rules would be subject to review by the courts in a proceeding by some 
person who had been ordered to obey them, and who thought a particular 
rule not reasonable. The statute therefore falls within the l^al principles 
approved in Matter of Trustees of Village of Saratoga Springs against Sara- 
toga Gas, Electric Light & Power Co., 191 N. Y. 123, and the case of People 
V. Klinck Packing Co., 214 N. Y. 121. 
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Your rules may apply to existing buildings as well as to buildings to be 
erected in the future. 

Yours very truly, 

E. E. WOOD-BURY, 
By C. T. Dawes, Attorney-General. 

Deputy Attorney-General, 



(b) The Board of Standards and Appeals of New York City, Not the State 
Industrial Commission, Has Jurisdiction to Determine Number of Per- 
sons Who May Be Employed on Any One Floor of a Factory in New 
York City (§ 79-e) 

September 4, 1917. 

Hon. Louis Hahle, Acting Corporation Cotmselj Mtmicipal Building, New 
York City: 

Deab Sir. — I have been asked to give an opinion with reference to the 
jurisdiction of the Board of Standards and Appeals and State Industrial 
Commission with reference to the enforcement of the provisions of section 
• 79-e of the Labor Law. 

The manner in which jurisdiction has been conferred upon \he Board of 
Standards and Appeals, together with the amendment as to section 79-e, 
makes a state of confusion which it is not easy to unravel, and the opinion 
which I have I give with diffidence and without certainty that it is the correct 
construction of the law. 

It seems to me, however, that it is intended to confer upon the Board of 
Standards and Appeals jurisdiction of the matter specified in section 79-e in 
reference to the number of persons who shall be employed or permitted or 
suffered to work on any one floor. 

Chapter 503 of the Laws of 1916 is in relation not only to construction and 
alteration but occupancy, use and inspection of buildings and structures in 
said city. Section 718-a of the charter is added by chapter 503 of the Laws 
of 1916 providing for jurisdiction and subdivision 3 specifies adequacy and 
means of exit from all buildings, except tenement houses, and provides that 
all rules and regulations made by the board pursuant to this section shall 
take the place of the industrial code and of any rules or regulations of the 
labor department relating to the same subject matter. 

Subdivision 4 provides that the board shall " exercise exclusively with 
respect to buildings situated in the city of New York, the same powers as 
are conferred upon the industrial commission by chapter seven hundred and 
nineteen of the laws of nineteen hundred and fifteen." 

Chapter 719 of the laws of 1915, in addition to amending sections 52-a 
and 79-e, amends subdivisions 8, 9 and 10 of section 79-e. It would seem, 
therefore, that the Board of Standards and Appeals has some jurisdiction 
under section 79-e, as subdivision 4 of chapter 503 of the Laws of 1916 
expressly gives exclusive jurisdiction to it. Subdivision 8 of section 79-e 
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provides for an increase in the number of persons permitted to be employed 
on any one floor under the provisions of subdivisions 1, 2 and 3 of this 
section. 

We therefore have jurisdiction and power conferred upon the Board of 
Standards and Appeals by chapter 719 with reference to subdivisions 1, 2, 3, 
8, 9 and 10 of section 79-e, all of which relate to the number of persons who 
may be employed or permitted or suffered to work on any one floor. As this 
is the subject under consideration in reference to the application of Albert 
S. Gottlieb, it would seem to me that the Board of Standards and Appeals 
has jurisdiction in the matter rather than the State Industrial Commission. 

Very truly yours, 

merton e. lewis, 

By E. C. Aiken, Attorney-General, 

Deputy Attorney-General. 



(c) The Commission Has Sole Power to Issue Smoking Permits in Factories, 
Including New York City Factories (§ 83-c) 

December 11, 1917. 
Hon. Edwaed P. Lyon, Department of Labor, Albany, N. Y,: 

Deab Sir. — Receipt is acknowledged of your letter of November 20 with 
enclosures. You submit an inquiry relative to subdivision 3 of section 83-c 
of the Labor Law and ask particularly whether or not the duty of issuing 
permits for smoking in factories attaches to the State Industrial Conunission 
or to the fire commissioner of the city of New York. 

I agree with the conclusion reached by your counsel, 'Mr. Bonynge, in his 
letter of November 19th. Subdivision 3 of secticm 83-c of the Labor Law 
provides: 

" 3. No person shall smoke in any factory but the industrial board in its 
rules may permit smoking in protected portions of a factory or in special 
classes of occupancies where in its opinion the safety of the employee would 
not be endangered thereby. A notice of such prohibition stating the penalty 
for violation thereof shall be posted in every entrance hall and every elevator 
car, and in every stairhall and room on every floor of such factory in 
English and also in such other language or languages as the first commis- 
sioner of the city of New York in such city, and elsewhere the commissioner 
of labor, shall direct. The fire commissioner of the City of New York in 
such city, and elsewhere, the commissioner of labor shall enforce the pro- 
visions of this subdivision/' 

It will be noted that these provisions, especially those dealing with the 
permits of the Industrial Board, are of state-wide application, while the 
provision for enforcement is alone made local so far as New York city is 
concerned. This differs from section 83-a of the Labor Law relating to fire 
alarms and fire drills, section 83-b relating to automatic sprinklers and sub- 
divisions 1 and 2 of section 83-c relating to receptacles, etc. Li those cases 
the duty to make the rules and regulations and to issue permits is expressly 
granted, by the Legislature, to the New York city fire conunissioner. 
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The subdivision of section 83-c now to be construed is far less local in 
its scope and I am of the opinion that it is not within the power of the 
Industrial Commission to grant to the New York City fire commissioner 
any authority greater than that which has been given to him by the Legis- 
lature itself. It may be true that the conditions in New York city are 
peculiar, but the lawmaking body has not seen best to recognize this, so far 
as smoking is concerned. I believe the intent is clearly disclosed that these 
permits are to be granted under a consistent policy applicable to factories all 
over the state and that the Legislature has granted this authority to the 
central body having statewide jurisdiction. 

I, therefore, conclude that the special jurisdiction of the New York city 
fire commissioner extends only to the enforcement of the provisions of sub- 
division 3 of section 83-c and as they may be from time to time modified by 
the permits issued by the State Industrial Commission. In other words, if 
no permits whatever are issued, the fire commissioner in the city of New 
York will see to it that there is no smoking in any factory, for this is 
expressly forbidden by the legislation. 

Where the Industrial Commission limits the application of the statute 
"in protected portions of a factory or in special classes of occupancies," it 
will be the duty of the fire commissioner of the city of New York simply to 
determine whether or not anything more than is permitted is being done 
and then to prevent such violation. I know of no reason why the Industrial 
Commission, in forming its opinion as to whether or not ''the safety of 
employees would not be endangered" by the permit, should not turn to 
New York city officials for such information as they may possess in regard 
to the risks involved. However, the sanction or endorsement of the fire 
commissioner of the city of New York upon any permit is not required 
under the statute. It may be that the records of your department now have 
a poverty of information relative to factory conditione in New York city 
since so much of the administrative work, relative to Labor Laws, has in 
that municipality been turned over to the local officers. This onbarrass- 
ment, I believe, can only be cured by an amendment to the statute transfer- 
ring the administrative work, to issue permits, to the local officers or provid- 
ing for a complete survey of New York city factories. 

Very truly yours, 

MERTON E. LEWIS, 

A ttomey-Oeneral. 

By Edwasd G. Griffin, 

Deputy Attomey-Oeneral, 
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LICENSES AND COLLECTION OF FEES IN BUREAU OF EXPLOSIVES 

(ARTICLE 15-A) 

The Commission's Jurisdiction Extends to Cities Having a Department of 

Public Safety. 

August 2, 1917. 

Hon. M. E. Lewis, Attomey-Gmeral, Albany, N, Y,: 

Deab Sir. — Please refer to Article 15-a of the Labor Law — Explosives — 
and to section 238 of that article, wherein it is provided that " In any city of 
the state having a department of public safety and connected therewith a 
bureau of explosives or combustibles, the provisions of this article shall be 
enforced by such local authorities." 

You will also note in section 235 that " Every person engaging in the 
keeping and storing of explosives shall pay an annual license fee," etc. 

Query: Does a city having a bureau of explosives or combustibles, as 
defined in the law, enforce all of the provisions of the article, including the 
issuance of licenses and the collection of license fees; and if the collection of 
license fees, to whom shall these fees be paid? If such a. city has full and 
complete jurisdiction including the issuance of licenses, do the license fees 
as fixed by the State Industrial Commission apply? 

Sincerely, 

JAMES M. LYNCH, 

ComvfUssioner, 



August 3, 1917. 

Hon. Jambs M. Lynch, State Industrial Cotntnission, Department of Labor, 
Albany, N. Y.; 

Deab Scb. — In reply to your inquiry of the 2nd instant would say that it 
is my opinion that the license fees as fixed by the State Industrial Commis- 
sion apply in cities having a Department of Public Safety, and that they 
should be paid to the State Treasurer. It may be a question as to whether 
the Commissioner of Labor or the Department of Public Safety, in a city 
having such a department, should collect the license fee. I think, .however, 
you should collect the license fee until such collection is interfered with, 
when the question might be tested. 

Very truly yours, 

MERTON E. LEWIS, 

Attorney-Oeneral, 
By E. C. Aiken, 

Deputy Attorney-Oeneral, 
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WORKliEH'S COMPSHSATION LAW 

(a) Election of Steamship Companies and Their Employees to Come Under 
the Workmen's Compensation Law (§ 2, grs. 8, 10, and final part).* 

June 14, 1917. 
Hon. Mertox E. Ldwis, Attorney-General, Alhcmy, N. Y.: 

Dear Sib. — Since the decision of the United States Supreme Court in the 
Winfield and Jensen cases some of the steamship companies have expressed 
their wish to come under the Compensation Law, notwithstanding those 
decisions, by way of election if it is possible to do so. 

Will you kindly give us your opinion as to whether such companies would 
receive protection against the suit in the United States courts, if they elected 
to come under the Workmen^s Compensation Law of this state, whether, if 
they did elect, a workman who did not sign and file with us his opposition 
to such election would be concluded, and, in any event, what the positi<HL 
should be of this Commission if such a company makes election to come 
under our law? 

Yours very truly, 

EDWARD P. LYON, 

Commissioner, 



June 15, 1917. 
Hon. Edward P. Lyon, 230 Fifth Avenue, New York City: 

Dear Sir. — In reply to your request for an opinion in the matter of 
steamship companies electing to come in under the Compensation Law would 
say that under the opinion in the United States Supreme Court in the case 
of Erie Railroad Co. against Win^eld we think that either the employer or 
the employee in case of accident could raise the question that the remedy 
was either in admiralty or under the Federal Liability Law, as the case 
might be. I enclose an excerpt from that opinion upon the question of 
election. 

It may be said further that under the wording in group 43 which provides 
" any employer not carrying on one of the employments enumerated in this 
section, etc., etc.," the right to election is confined to those who are not 
specified in one of the preceding groups. As railroads and steamship com- 
panies are already specified in the preceding groups it may be a question as 
to whether they would, under the wording of the law, be entitled to take 
such an election. 

Yours very truly, 

MERTON E. LEWIS, 

A ttorney-Oeneral, 
By K C. Aiken, 

Deputy Attorney-General, 

* An Act of Congress signed by President Wilson, October 6, 1917, and an Act of the Legis- 
lature of New York, L. 1918, ch. 249, have bestowed upon the State Industrial Commission the 
powers relative to steamship companies denied by the Supreme Court of the United States in the 
case dted in this opihion. Southern Pacific Co. v. Jensen, 244 U. S. 205. 
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(b) Liability of Insurers upon Return to Them of Moneys Paid into State 

Fund (§ 27)* 

February 23, 1917. 
Hon. Egbtjrt E. Woodbuey, Attomey-Oeneral, Albany, N, Y.; 

Deab Sib. — The disposal of the moneyfi paid into the Aggregate Trust of 
the State Fund upon commutation of death benefits under section 27 of the 
Compensation Law, has been given very careful consideration by .the 
Commission and its Counsel, and the Commission is of the opinion that under 
the decision of the Court of Appeals the safest thing to do is to return the 
money to the parties who contributed to the fund in every instance, thus 
completely clearing the Commission of all responsibility for the fund. The 
proposition is to fix a date in the not distant future at which all re-payments 
will be made. Payment of compensation to injured workmen and their 
beneficiaries will be made down to the date thus fixed; the fund will be 
given the benefit of such interest as it has actually earned; the total amounts 
of compensation heretofore paid, together with those paid hereafter, will 
be deducted as will also a proper proportion of the loading for administrative 
expenses; the balance will then be returned pro-rata to the employers who 
have paid the money in. In other words, we propose giving to the contribu- 
tors to the fund, the benefit of the fund as it actually exists with all incre- 
ments, less such payments as have been made which the employers contribut- 
ing to the fund would have had to pay had the commutations not been 
made. 

We called today a conference of all contributors to this fund and a very 
large number of than, including some of the largest contributors, were 
present, and they agreed without a single dissenting voice, that if this was 
the wish of the Commission and the Attorney-General should advise it could 
be legally done, they would favor such action. Will you kindly let us know 
at the earliest possible moment whether you see any objection to this 
course? It has seemed to the Commission that under the rulings of the 
court such a course would not only be paying proper deference to the decision 
of our highest court, but would be the safest and wisest thing to do. 

We should like you to particularly consider the question whether, if this 
money is returned as proposed, the insurance carriers would be l^ally liable 
for all future compensation the same as though the money had not been 
paid in, bearing in mind that the statute, imder which we assimie the right 
to call for the moneys, provided, that when the money was so paid the insur- 
ance carrier should be relieved of all liability for future payments of c(Mn- 
pensation. Our theory, of course, is that the money having been ill^ally 
called in, the payment did not relieve the insurance carrier from future 
liability, and, therefore, on re-payment of the money the same would be 
received subject to the original liability to pay compensation. 

Yours very truly, 

EDWARD P. LYON, 

Commissioner, 

* Amendments of Workmen's Compensation Law, § 27, by L. 1917, ch. 705, effective July 1, 
1917, have bestowed upon the State Industrial Commission the powers denied by the courts in 
the case cited in this opinion, Adams v. New York, Ontario & Western Ry. Co., 175 App. Div. 
714; 220 N. Y. Rep. 579. 
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February 2«, 1917. 
How. ElDWABD P. Ltok^ 2S0 Fifth Avenue, New York City: 

Deab Sib. — Your letter of the 23rd inst. at hand. In reply I would say 
that I approve of your action and see no objection to the course taken. 

In reference to the liability for future compensation on the part of self- 
insurer, I think the Conunission should take a receipt from the self-insurer 
or insurance carrier, assuming the legal liability for all future compensation 
as though the money had not been paid into the Commission. That I think 
would cover the point you raise. 

Very truly yours, 

E. E. WOODBURY, 
By R C. AiKEW, Attamey-Oeneral. 

Deputy Attorney-General. 



(c) Readjustments Incident to Return to Insurers of Money Paid into State 

Fund (§ a?)* 

March 16, 1917. 

Hon. Eobttbt E. Woodbtjby, Attorney-General, Albany, N. Y.: 

Deab Sib. — In view of the situation in which the Commission finds itself 
as a result of the decision of the Court of Appeals in the case of Adams vs. 
New York, Ontario & Western Railway, the Commission has decided to return 
to all the self insurers and mutual companies, the amounts paid in by them 
to the aggregate trust fund created under Section 27 of the Att. This 
fund amounts, roughly speaking, to $600,000, part of which is invested in 
various securities such as are eniunerated in Section 13 of the Insurance Law. 
These securities are in the hands of the State Treasurer as custodian. 

The State Insurance Fund has cash in its surplus and reserve funds about 
$200,000. The Commission is of the opinion that there is no legal objection 
to selling some of the funds held in the aggregate trust fund to the State 
Insurance Fund and that such sale can be accomplished by a mere transfer 
on the books of the State Treasurer. The Commission desires your adviee, 
however, as to the rate at which such transfer could be made. Can it sell 
the securities placed in their hands by the State Treasurer and when the 
originally purchased, or should the securities be transferred at the current 
market value, as nearly as it can be ascertained, on the date when such 
transfer is made? 

After selling such of the securities as the State Fund is able to buy from 
the aggregate trust, there will remain possibly $200,000 of securities that 
will have to be sold in the open market for cash. I assume that the law in 

* Amendments of Workmen'e Compensation Lav, § 27, by L. 1917, oh. 705, effective July 1 , 
1017, have bestowed upon the State Industrial Commission the powers denied by courts in the 
case cited in this opinion, Adams v. New York, Ontario & Western Ry. Co., 176 App. Div. 714; 
220 N. Y. Rep. 679. 
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' r^ard to the investment of the surplus and reserves of the State Fund 
would also apply in selling the securities of the aggregate trust. Section 93 
prescribes that any of these funds may be invested pursuant to a resolution 
of the Commission approved by the Superintendent of Insurance; then pro- 
vides for placing the securities in the hands of the State Treasurer and for 
drawing upon the State Treasurer for the amount of money necessary to 
pay for the same. The section concludes with the following sentence: — 
** The Commission may, upon like resolution approved by the Superintendent 
of Insurance, sell any of such securities.'' 

In order to obtain an offer for the securities, and to make a prompt 
delivery, the Commission feels that it would be advisable for them to have 
the securities placed in their hands by the State Treasurer and when the 
sale is made, to delivery the securities, all of which are in registered form, 
together with proper authority for transferring the same, upon the receipt 
by them of a certified check for the purchase price. Such check might be 
drawn to the order of the State Treasurer as custodian. A check would 
thereupon be immediately transmitted to the State Treasurer to be deposited 
in his account for the aggr^ate trust and would thereafter be subject to 
withdrawal by the Commission upon regular checks. It has seemed to 
us that such an arrangement would afford ample protection to the State 
Treasurer and would make possible the quick turn over of the securities 
that the situation requires. 

However, before making request upon the State Treasurer, will you kindly 
advise me whether such an arrangement is a proper. one to be made tmder 
the law, and also advise me as to the other points raised in this letter. 

I am sending a copy of this communication to the State Treasurer. 

Respectfully yours, 

HENRY D. SAYER, 

Commissioner, 



March 16, 1917. 

Hon. Henby D. Sayeb, State Industrial Commission, 2S0 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City: 

Dear Sib. — In reply to your letter of the 15th inst., in reference to the 
transfer and sale of certain securities in the aggr^ate trust fimd, received. 

So far as the transfer from one fund to another is concerned, I can not 
see as it matters as to whether the securities are transferred at the price 
at which they were originally purchased or at the current market value. 
It is a. mere method of bookkeeping. You have to settle with the self -insurers 
upon the basis of the amoimt paid in by them and such interest as is agreed 
to or decided upon, without reference to the securities. 

In reference to the sale of securities in the open market, I have talked 
with Mr. Wells with reference thereto and I think it will be satisfactory 
to him if you pass a resolution providing that certain securities be sold for 
the purpose of paying the self -insurers, and that he be requested to deliver 
those securities to the Commission upon receipt showing the purpose thereof 
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and that a check for the avails of the sale of said securities shall be made 
out to him, in his name as State Treasurer, and then give him a receipt, 
following such resolution and the delivery of the bonds. 

He probably would have the power to refuse to deliver the bonds, unless 
upon receipt of a certified check for the purchase price, but he is disposed 
not to stand in the way of prompt sale of the securities. 

Very truly yours, 

E. E. WOODBURY, 

Attorney-Oeneral. 
By E. C. Aiken, 

Deputy Attomey-Oenerah 
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